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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 



OF THE 



NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 



HELD AT THE 



eO-OPERATIVE HALL, PLYMOUTH, 

THUBSDAY and FRIDAY, JUNE 6th mul 7th, 1907. 



FIRST SESSION. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 6th. 2 p.m. 



ALTERATION OF RULES. 

Moved by Mr. John Massie, M.P. (Wilts: Chippenham 

Division) ; seconded by Mr. G. E. Harrison, and carried on a vote by^ 

a majority : — 

" In Rule v.* (Executive Committee) after the word * Parliament,' 
in line 3, add the words "and women." 

REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Moved by The President; seconded by Sir John Williams 

Benn, M.P. (Devonport); and resolved: — 

" That the Report and Statement of Accounts be received and 
adopted." 

* Rule V. is as follows : — 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

"The Executive Committee shall consist of the Officers of the 
Federation, with not more than twenty other members (Members of 
Parliament being ineligible), to be elected by the General Committee at 
its first meeting in each year, in accordance with Rule IV." 
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ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 

Moved by Mr. Charles H. Radford (President of the Ply- 
mouth Liberal Association); seconded by Mr. Francis Layland- 
Barratt, M.P. (Devonshire: Torquay Division); and resolved: — 
**That the Right Honourable Arthur H. D. Acland be re-elected 
President, and that Mr. Robert Bird be re-elected Treasurer for 
the ensuing year." 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Moved by The Right Hon. Thomas Shaw, K.C, M.P. (Lord 
Advocate for Scotland) ; seconded by Mr. Charles Fbnwick, M.P. 
(Northumberland : Wansbeck Division) ; and resolved : — 

"That this Council condemns the action taken by the House of 
Lords in destroying and mutilating measures passed by a 
House of Commons clearly acting within the scope of the 
authority freshly conferred on it by the nation. 
'' In particular the Council protests at the flagrant misuse of its 
present power by the Hereditary Chamber, witnessed within 
a year of a General Election resulting in the greatest Minis- 
terial majority given to any political party during the past 
seventy years. The Council declares once more that the Liberal 
Party has abated, and will abate, no jot of its determination 
to secure 

(a) that, in our system of National Education, there shall be 

full popular control, and no sectarian tests ; and 
(6) that Plural Voting shall be abolished in the election of 
Members of Parliament." 
** Believing that the legislative powers which the House of Lords 
claims are incompatible with the first principles of freedom 
and self-government, the Council assures the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues of the unswerving and enthusiastic support 
of the Liberal Party in any proposals designed to secure, 
in case of differences between the two Houses of Parliament, 
the predominance of that House which represents, as the 
result of direct election, the wishes of the electors." 

LICENSING REFORM. 

Moved by Mr. Thomas R. Ferens, M.P. (Hull: Eastern Divi- 
sion); seconded by Mr. Frank Wright (Vice-President of the 
Birmingham Liberal Association) ; and resolved : — 

" That this Council reiterates its conviction that reform of the 
Licensing Laws is urgently required, rejoices to know that the 
Government stands pledged to legislation on a subject of such 
vital importance to the general welfare of the community, and 
trusts that a comprehensive measure will as soon as possible be 
carried through Parliament." 
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SECOND SESSION. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7th. 10.30 a.m. 



LAND REFORM. 

Moved by Mr. George Lambert, M.P. (Devonshire: South 
Molton Division, [Civil Lord of the Admiralty]) ; seconded by Mr. 
R. V. Harcourt (Home Counties Division of the National Liberal 
Federation) ; and resolved : — 

" That this Coancil welcomes the determination of the Govemmeat 
to use its great majority to grapple with the question of the 
' Condition of the People,' by pressing forward the cause of 
Land Reform, and heartily approves the promised legislation 
as to the Valuation of Land, the Taxation of Land Values, better 
Housing, and the provision of Small Holdings and Allotments." 

FREE TRADE AND NATIONAL FINANCE. 

Moved by Sir Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee, 

National Liberal Federation); seconded by Mr. C. E. Mallet, 

M.P. (Plymouth) ; and resolved : — 

*' That this Council once again re-affirms its earnest conviction that the 
general prosperity of the nation is bound up in a steadfast 
adherence to Free Trade, and, in view of the persistent support 
of a Protectionist and food-taxing policy by the Conservative 
Party, pledges itself to resist all attempts to revert to a system of 
Protection, whether disguised as ' Tariff Reform * or Colonial 
Preference. 

** Further, this Council heartily endorses the principles of Liberal 
Policy with regard to national finance laid down in Mr. 
Asquith's Budget statement; welcomes the prospect of a re- 
casting and reform of the grants in aid of local taxation; an^ 
warmly supports the proposals made this year: — 

"(a) For improving national credit by the reduction of 

national indebtedness *, 
*' (b) For placing the burden of taxation on the shoulders 
of those best able to pay, by the differentiation of 
Income-tax as between earned and unearned incomes^ 
and by increasing the Death Duties payable on large 
estates ; and 
" (c) For laying the foundations of a comprehensive scheme 
of Cld-Age Pensions." 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL AFFAIRS AND' THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 

Moved by The Lord Brasset, G.C.B. ; seconded by Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood, M.P. (York) ; supported by Mr. H. F. Luttrell, M.P. 
(Devon : Tavistock Division) ; and resolved : — 

"That this Council views with profound satisfaction the successful 
inauguration of self-government in the Transvaal, looks forward 
to the immediate grant of representative institutions to the 
Orange River Colony, and rejoices that through the fearless 
application of Liberal principles we are at last within sight of 
a united and contented South Africa. 

"The Council heartily welcomes the opportunity which has been 
afforded by the recent Colonial Conference for the interchange 
of opinion between the Imperial Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing portions of the Empire; and 
expresses its satisfaction that under the auspices of the present 
Government the Conference has, for the first time, become part 
of the permanent consultative machinery of the State. 

"The CouDcil expresses its entire confidence in the present admin- 
istration of Foreign, Colonial, and Indian affairs, and trusts 
that the peace of the world will be advanced by the Hague 
Conference, and that at that Conference the Powers will prove 
willing to give some measure of practical effect to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's proposals for arresting the growth cf 
armaments, and thereby lessening the financial burden which 
these armaments impose.'' 

VOTE OF THANKS TO PLYMOUTH HOSTS. 

Moved by Mr. Lewis Moir (Vice-President of the Ipswich 
Liberal Association); seconded by Judge Macpherson (Scottish 
Liberal Association) ; and resolved : — 

" That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President 
of the Plymouth Liberal Association and his colleagues, and 
to the officers and members of the Reception Committee, also 
to the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Plymouth (J. F. Winni- 
cott, Esq.), Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, Rear- Admiral Bar- 
low, and to the Dockyard authorities, to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, the Great Western Railway Company, 
and the officers and Committee of the Plymouth and Western 
Counties Liberal Club, and to all others who by the excellence 
of their local arrangements, and by their cordial welcome and 
generous hospitality, have contributed so much to the pleasure 
of the delegates, and to the success of the visit of the National 
Liberal Federation to Plymouth.'' 
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PUBLIC MEETING 

IN THE 

FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 7th, 1907. 



Alderman C. H. Radford, J.P* (President of the Plponth Liberal 
Association), in the Chair. 



CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 
SPEECH BY 

THE PRIME MINISTER 

(The Right Hon. Sir HENRY CAMPBELLBANNERMAN, G.C.B., M.P.) 

THANKS TO THE PRIME MINISTER, AND CONFIDENCE IN 
THE GOVERNMENT. 
Moved by The Bight Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President of the 
National Liberal Federation); seconded by Mr. T. W. Dobson 
(Senior M.P. for Plymouth) ; supported by Mr. George Lambert, M.P. 
(Civil Lord of the Admiralty) ; and resolved : — 

" That this meeting warmly thanks the Prime Minister for his 
presence and speech to-night, and assures him of the continued 
and increasing confidence which he inspires by his leadership 
of the Liberal party." 

" The meeting cordially endorses the resolutions adopted by the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation at its meetings 
in Plymouth, and pledges itself to give to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues unflinching and enthusiastic 
support in their determination to ensure that the wishes of the 
Electors as expressed by the popularly elected House of Com- 
mons shall be frustrated no longer by an irresponsible and 
hereditary House of Lords." 

THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Moved by Mb. George Whitely, M.P. (Chief Liberal Whip); 

seconded by The Lord Brasset, G.C.B. ; and resolved : — 

''That this Meeting expresses its best thanks to the President of 
the Plymouth Liberal Association for his conduct in the Chair 
to-night." 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 



REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

References to the more important political questions which have 
been prominent during the past year will be found in the various 
sections of this Report. 

It has been with great pleasure that Liberals have seen 
the fourth Colonial Conference assemble for the first time 
under the auspices of a Liberal Government, and the presence 
of Premier Botha has demonstrated the striking success which 
has attended Liberal policy in South Africa. Without a 
doubt the Transvaal Constitution has been the most important poli- 
tical event in the history of the Empire for many years, and were 
there nothing else to its credit the present Government would have 
more than justified its existence. 

The Committee desire to express their sense of the great honour 
paid to the Federation by the Prime Minister in attending the 
Plymouth meetings. It is by no means the first time that Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman has been present at these annual gather- 
ings, but it is the first time when the Federation has been permitted 
to welcome him as Prime Minister of this country. 

The selection of Plymouth as the place for the meetings doubt- 
less puts some strain upon those in the North of England who are 
in the habit of attending, but it is only right that now and again 
the Federation should visit the South and the West of England. 
If this be conceded, there is a special appropriateness in 
selecting Plymouth as the place of this year's meetings, when a 
distinguished member of a Devonshire family, notable for its 
Liberalism, fills our Presidential Chair. At the expiry of his first 
year of office as President of the Federation, the Committee desire 
to express to Mr. Acland their sense of the important services 
which he has rendered in that capacity to the organisation and to 
the Party, and their hope that he will continue to fill the position 
for many years to come. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Federation was held 
at Liverpool on May 23rd and 24th, 1906. 

FIRST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
Wednesday, May 23rd, 1906. 

The First Session of the Council was held in the Hope Hall on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, May 23rd. Mr. Edward Evans at first 
occupied the chair. 

The delegates were welcomed by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool,. 
to whom a vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation, on the 
motion of the Chairman. 

It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Frank Wright 
(Birmingham), and unanimously resolved : — 

"That the Right Honourable Arthur H. D. Acland be elected Presi- 
dent, and that Mr. Robert Bird be elected Treasurer for th& 
ensuing year." 

The President then took the chair, and, in returning thanks, 
for his election, gave his Presidential address. 

It was moved by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P. (Coventry),, 
seconded by Mr. B. S. Johnson (Chairman of the Bootle Division)v 
and unanimously resolved: — 

" That this Council tenders to Mr. Birrell its warm congratulations, 
upon his entrance to the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Education. It views with very real regret his retirement from 
the Presidency of this Federation, records its profound sense and 
most grateful appreciation of the service he has rendered to the 
party, both as President of the National Liberal Federation 
and as Chairman of the Liberal Publication Department ; and 
offers to him its earnest good wishes in the high and responsible 
work which falls to him in the first session of the new 
Parliament. 

"The Council also congratulates Mr. Massie upon his election to 
the House of Commons, deeply regrets his resignation of the- 
Treasurership, and tenders to him its best thanks for the many 
and great services which he has rendered to this organisation 
over a period of so many years." 
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The adoption of the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
was moved by Mr. William Angus (President of the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Liberal Association), seconded by Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P. 
(Leigh), and carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Mr. Bamford Slack (ex-M.P. for St. Albans), 
seconded by Dr. A. P. Thomas (Liverpool), and unanimously 
resolved : — 

" That this Council, at its first meeting since the General Election, 
records its profound satisfaction that the long reign of Toryism 
is ended, and that the affairs of the country are in the hands of 
a Liberal Government, resting on the support of the greatest 
Parliamentary majority since the time of the great Reform Act 
of 1832. 
"The Council expresses its loyal and heartfelt confidence in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues in the Ministry, 
and pledges itself to use every effort to maintain and increase 
the strength of Liberalism in the constituencies." 

It was moved by Lord Brassey, seconded by Mr. Alfred Mond, 

M.P. (Treasurer of the Free Trade Union), and unanimously 

resolved : — 

" That this Council expresses its great satisfaction at the deter- 
mination of the country, as made evident at the General Elec- 
tion, to resist all attempts to deprive it of the incalculable 
advantage which has accrued to it from the adoption of Free 
Trade ; and the Council pledges itself, whenever the need shall 
again arise, to repeat its resistance to Protection, whether in 
form of a tax on food or a general tariff, or disguised as Re- 
taliation, Colonial Preference, or Tariff Reform.** 



SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
Thursday, May 24th. 

The second session of the Council was held in the Hope Hall 
on the morning of Thursday, May 24th, Mr. Acland (President of 
the Federation) in the chair. 

It was moved by Mr. George White, M.P. (North-West Norfolk), 
seconded by Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P. (Anglesey), supported by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and unanimously resolved : — 
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**That this Council heartily supports the Education Bill, as based 
upon the principles that in elementary education there shall 
be complete public management and control, and no religious 
tests for teachers, and that no part of the cost of denomina- 
tional teaching shall fall upon public funds. 

** The Council, confident that the constituencies approve of the 
measure as giving effect to principles they have already en- 
dorsed at the polls, and recognising that the Bill as it stands 
is framed in a spirit of generous consideration for the claims 
of the existing denominational schools, urges the Government 
to resist all attempts to whittle away principles which the 
country is resolved to see enforced, and on which alone can the 
foundation be laid for the future educational progress which the 
nation so urgently needs. 

"Further, the Council earnestly hopes that opportunity will soon 
be found to apply the same principles to the important questions 
of Secondary Education and the Training of Teachers." 
It was moved by Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P. (Northwich), 
and seconded by Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P. (Birkenhead), and unani- 
mously resolved : — 

" That this Council warmly approves of the programme of legisla- 
tion which, in addition to the Education Bill, is outlined in 
the King's Speech, containing as it does such measures as those 
Dealing with Trade Disputes, Workmen's Compensation, Unem- 
ployment, the Equalisation of Rates in London, Merchant 
Shipping, the Abolition of the Property Qualification for County 
Justices, and the Abolition of Plural Voting. 

"The Council confidently trusts the Government and the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons to see that these Bills are 
placed upon the Statute Book this Session, and looks forward 
in future Sessions to measures which shall carry out the other 
social and political reforms tx) which the Liberal party stands 
pledged. 

" The Council records its satisfaction with the action of the Govern- 
ment in regard to Chinese Labour and other South African 
problems, approves its policy as regards labour in the great 
administrative departments of the State, and cordially endorses 
the declarations made by the House of Commons with regard to 
the taxation of Land Values, Land Tenure, Old Age Pensions, 
the Feeding of School Children, the Control of the Liquor 
Trafiic, and the Payment of Members and of Official Election 
Expenses." 
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It was moved by Mr. A. H. Scott, M.P. (Ashton-under-Lyne)^ 
seconded by Mr. George Leveson Gower, and unanimously resolved : — 
•' That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President 
of the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council and his colleagues, and 
to the officers and members of the Reception Committee ; also to- 
Mr. A. G. Jeans, Chairman of the Liverpool Reform Club ; Mr. 
Walter J. Bellis, Chairman of the Liverpool Junior Reform 
Club; and the committees of both those clubs, and to the 
managers of the White Star and Cunard lines, to Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, to the directors of the Electric Railway, and to all 
others who, by the excellence of their local arrangements and 
by their cordial welcome and generous hospitality, have con- 
tributed so much to the pleasure of the delegates, and to the 
success of the visit of the National Liberal Federation to 
Liverpool." 
On the same evening a great Public Meeting was held in the- 
Sun Hall. The capacious building was filled with a most representa- 
tive gathering of over 5,000 persons, including the majority of dele-^ 
gates who had attended the two Sessions of the Federal Council. 

Mr. Edward Evans (President of the Liverpool Liberal Federal 
Council) occupied the chair. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd-George, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, who* 
received a very enthusiastic welcome, addressed the meeting, and 
the following resolution, which was moved by the Right Hon. 
A. H. D. Acland (President of the National Liberal Federation),, 
seconded by the Right Hon. R. R. Cherry, K.C., M.P. (Liverpool 
Exchange), and supported by Dr. A. P. Thomas (Liverpool), was. 
unanimously passed: — 

" That this meeting expresses its deep regret at the absence of the 
Prime Minister and at the cause of that absence, while according : 
its warmest thanks to Mr. Lloyd-George for his presence and 
speech to-night; it congratulates Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man upon his accession to the high office of Prime Minister and^ 
assures him and his colleagues of {he loyal and heartfelt confi- 
dence of the Liberal party ; endorses the resolutions adopted by 
the Council of the National Liberal Federation at its meetings- 
in Liverpool, and pledges itself to use every effort to maintain 
and increase the strength of Liberalism in the constituencies.'' 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and seconded by Mr. George Whiteley, M.P., Chief Liberals 
Whip, brought the great meeting to a close 
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In connection with the visit of the Federation to Liverpool, a 
Keception was given in the Philharmonic Hall on. May 23rd, by 
the President of the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council and* the 
Presidents of the nine Liverpool divisional Liberal Associations to 
the Members of Parliament, delegates, and other representative 
Liberals attending the meetings. 



THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
(a) The House of Lords and the Education Bill. 

{November 21th, 1906.) 

A Special Emergency Meeting of the General Committee, sum- 
cnoned by the Executive Committee " to consider the political situa- 
tion created by the action of the House of Lords with reference to the 
■Oovernment Education Bill," was held in the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on November 27th. The representative character of the 
meeting may be gathered from the fact that of 1,020 delegates ap- 
pointed by the Central Liberal Associations of 400 Parliamentary 
constituencies in England and Wales 600 were in actual attendance 
in the Hall, the majority of them being local party leaders holding 
important offices in the Liberal Associations which they represented. 
Special importance was given to the proceedings by the follow- 
ing letter from the Prime Minister, which was read by Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland, Chairman of the Federation (who presided in the absence, 
owing to illness, of Sir Edward Evans, Chairman of the General 
'Committee) : — 

10, Downing-street, 

November 27th, 1906. 
My dear Acland, — I have heard with great interest . of the 
special meeting of the -General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation which has been summoned to meet under your presidency 
to-day, and I am not surprised to learn that it promises to be the 
most representative and largely attended meeting of the kind that 
has assembled at any time during the last twenty years. 

The crisis that has brought together representatives from every 
•constituency in England and Wales was indeed foreseen. Every 
Liberal in the country has been well aware that the House of Lords 
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would not be satisfied with the quiescent part which it has played 
during the long period of Unionist Government, but that, on the 
contrary, it would hasten to assert itself as the instrument of 
Unionism so soon as the country had given its verdict against a 
Unionist Government and a Unionist policy. Still, we may plead 
guilty to a certain sense of surprise at the violence of the manifesta- 
tion now that it has come. 

The Education Bill, as it passed the House of Commons, was the 
Bill which the country demanded in unmistakable terms at the 
General Election. It now seems to have been turned into a travesty 
of its original form. As amended, it perpetuates, if it does not 
extend, the very grievances and wrongs that were fixed upon the 
country by the Act of 1902. In a word, it provides no settlement 
of the Education question. 

Such a Bill, as Mr. Birrell has said, is of no use to us and no use 
to the country. I can only suppose that the Chamber which has so 
revised the terms of the national verdict presumes to know the mind 
of the country better than the country does itself and to interpret 
that mind more correctly than the House of Commons. 

Of one thing you may rest assured. We can have no tampering 
with the main principles on which our Bill is founded. If, within 
those limits, and without prejudice to the cause of education, an 
arrangement can be come to, well and good ; if not, it will be for us 
to see that on this question of education and on others a way may 
be found by which the wishes of the country may be made to pre- 
vail. — ^Yours very truly, 

H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

The Executive Committee submitted the following Resolution : 

" That this meeting of the General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation, observing that the House of Lords, on the return of the 
Liberal party to power, has once more raised the question whether the 
hereditary Chamber or the House of Commons shall prevail, affirms, in 
the words of Mr. Gladstone's last speech in Parliament, ' That a solution 
will have to be found for this tremendous contrariety and incessant con- 
flict upon matters of high principle and profound importance between 
the representatives of the people and those who fill a nominated Chamber.' 
" That with regard to the most recent instance of this conflict between 
the democratic and the hereditary Chambers, the Committee declares thai 
the Education Bill as it reached the House of Lords contained the 
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maximum of concession by the Government to its opponents, and that, as 
it leaves the Committee stage of the House of Lords, it has become a 
measure for the further establishment and endowment of denominational- 
ism, thus wholly reversing the principles which the Gk)vemment was 
returned to carry out. 

"The Committee therefore urges the Government and its supporters 
in the House of Commons to reject the Lords' amendments. 

"Further, this Committee declares that the Government, while 
steadily pursuing its course of passing through the representative 
Chamber measures which the country desires and which the present 
House of Commons was elected to pass, should resolutely determine that 
this Parliament shall not come to an end until steps have been taken 
to bring to a final arbitrament the question of whether a House of 
hereditary Peers is any longer to possess a veto on the will of the people 
as declared by their representatives in the popularly elected House of 
Commons." 

This was moved by Mr. Acland, seconded by Mr. William Angus 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), and supported by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., CoL 
Ivor Herbert, M.P., Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P., and Mr. George White, M.P. 

The following amendment, of which notice had been given by the 
South Northamptonshire Liberal Association, was moved by 
Mr J. N. Emery (South Northants), and seconded by Mr. E. M.. 
Nunneley (East Northants) : — 

" To insert in Paragraph 3 after the word * amendments ' the follow- 
ing : — * and if the Bill cannot be passed this session practically as it left 
the House of Commons to withdraw it and at the earliest possible moment 
to bring in a Bill to compel Local Education Authorities to at once pro- 
vide in or within a reasonable distance of every Parish in the Country, 
one, or such other number of Undenominational Schools as shall make 
full provision for the District served, such Schools to be owned, main- 
tained, and entirely controlled by the Public Authority, and after the 
provision of these Schools to withdraw all grants of Public Money from 
other Elementary Schools.' " 

This amendment was lost by a large majority, and the resolution 
was then carried unanimously. 

(b) The Annual Meeting. 
{March \st, 1907.) 

The Annual Business Meeting of the General Committee was held 
at Doncaster on March 1st. The chair was taken by the Bight Hon. 
A. H. D. Acland, President of the Federation, and the Mayor of 
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Doncaster attended and offered a cordial welcome on behalf of the 
citizens to the Federation on its visit to their ancient town. 

Sir Edward Evans, President of the Liverpool Liberal Federal 
Council, was unanimously elected Chairman of Committee for the 
twelfth time. Sir Edward was unavoidably absent by reason of 
illness, and could not, therefore, assume the Chair, which was 
retained throughout the meeting by the President. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to the Committee to be 
able to report that, since the Doncaster meeting. Sir Edward 
Evans has returned to England in greatly improved health. The 
Committee hope that, for many years to come, they will have the 
advantage of Sir Edward's help and co-operation in all that pertains 
to the work of the Federation. 

The delegates proceeded to elect by ballot the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. For the twenty places there were 
twenty-six candidates, fifteen being members of the old Committee 
who offered themselves for re-election, three nominated by the 
Executive, and eight by affiliated Associations. 

The nomination of Mrs. Broadley Reid, Honorary Secretary of 
the South Kensington Liberal Association and joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Women's Liberal Federation, was held by the 
Executive, on the advice of their consulting solicitor, to be invalid 
on the ground that, while there is no expressed prohibition in the 
Federation rules, the rules do not authorise, nor do the scope and 
object of the National Liberal Federation contemplate, the admis- 
sion of women to the Executive Committee. The Committee held 
that, in view of the practice which has hitherto obtained with regard 
to nominations for the Executive, the election of women to seats 
on that body was not consonant with the spirit of the constitution 
of the Federation, and that such a change as was contemplated by 
the nomination in question could not be made without first altering 
the rules so as expressly to authorise the election of women as 
members of the Executive Committee. 

Having explained that the Council of the Federation in annual 
meeting is alone competent to make any alteration in the rules, 
the President announced that he was unable to permit discussion 
of the subject at the present meeting. 
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The following twenty gentlemen were declared elected : — 

VOTES 

Mr. George J. Bentham (Chairman, Hull and District Liberal 

Federation) 177 

Mr. William Angus (Vice-President, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Liberal Association) 176 

Mr. Frank Wright (Vice-President, Birmingham Liberal 

Association) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 171 

Sir John Bamford-Slack (Vice-President, Holborn Liberal 

Association) ... ... ... ... ... ... 165 

Mr. T. Carter Beeley (President, Hyde Division [Cheshire] 

Liberal Association) ... ... ... ... ... 163 

Mr. Charles H. Radford (President, Pljonouth Liberal As- 
sociation) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 163 

Mr. George Leveson Gower (Chairman of Executive, Home 

Counties Division of N.L.F.) 162 

Mr. Percy W. Bunting (Vice-President, South St. Pancras 

Liberal Association) ... ... ... ... ... 157 

Mr. John Robinson (President, Leeds Liberal Federation) 156 
Mr. J. B. MoRRELL (Treasurer, York Liberal Association) ... 155 

Mr. A. E. Withy (North Wilts Liberal Association) 155 

Mr. B. S. Johnson (Chairman, Bootle Division [Lanes.] Liberal 

Association) ... ... ... ... ... ... 151 

Mr. A. H. Burgess (Hon. Secretary, Harborough Division 

[Leicestershire] Liberal Association) ... ... ... 150 

Mr. Harold Elverston (Treasurer, Manchester Liberal Fedn.) 143 
Mr. Frank Hqllins (President, Preston Liberal Association) 141 
Sir Herbert Ashman (President, North Bristol Liberal 

Association) 139 

Mr. James Hill (President, Bradford Liberal Association) ... 135 
Mr. Arthur C. J. Wilson (President, Holmfirth Division 

[Yorks.] Liberal Association) 134 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert (London Liberal Federation) 128 

Mr. Lewis Moir (Vice-President, Ipswich Liberal Association) 124 

Not Elected, 
Mr. Robert A. Allison (President, North Cumberland Liberal 
Association). 
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Mr. J. Myles Hogge (Honorary Secretary, Thirsk and Malton 

[Yorks.] Liberal Association). 
Mr. Geobge Jewson (Vice-President, Norwich Liberal Association). 
Mr. G. H. Kenyon (Vice-President, Stalybridge and Dukinfield 

Liberal Association). 
Mr. Felix B. Parpitt (Vice-President, Reading Liberal Association). 
Mr. G. F. RowE (Vice-President, Hampstead Liberal Association).. 

The House op Lords. 

The following resolution, submitted by the Executive Committee,, 
was moved by the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, seconded by Mr. 
William Angus, and carried : — 

** That this General Committee of the National Liberal Federation notes 
with extreme satisfaction that attention is called in the King's Speech to the 
serious questions which have arisen from the differences between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

*' The Committee rejoices to know that this vital matter is under the^ 
consideration of the Government, and desires to assure the Prime Minister 
that, in any steps he and his colleagues may take to vindicate the rightful' 
authority of the House of Commons, they may rely on the unflinching support^ 
of the National Liberal Federation and of the Party at large." 

The King's Speech. 

The Executive Committee also submitted the following resolution^ 
which was moved by Mr. Hamar Greenwood, M.P., seconded by Sir 
Herbert Ashman (President of the North Bristol Liberal Association), 
and carried : — 

*'That this Committee warmly approves of the programme of legislation 
as outlined in the King's Speech, and confidently trusts that the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal majority in the House of Commons will place these 
various measures on the Statute Book during the present Session of 
Parliament." 

Woman Suffrage. 

Notices of the following resolutions on the subject of Womaro 
Suffrage had been received : — 

From the Hull and District Liberal Federation : — 

* * That in view of the promises made before the General Election in» 
January, 1906, it is expedient that the Government bring in a small measure 
to enfranchise women on the same lines as men.*' 
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From the Guildford Division (Surrey) Liberal Association : — 

'* That inasmuch as the extension of the franchise to women has been 
twice approved by the National Liberal Federation, this General Committee 
urges upon the Government to take an early opportunity of introducing a 
Bill for the purpose." 

From the Birmingham Liberal Association : — 

"That this General Committee of the National Liberal Federation strongly 
urges the Prime Minister to provide facilities for the passing of a Woman's 
Suflfrage Bill extending the franchise to women on the same terms as to 
men." 

By agreement among the delegates representing these nominating 
bodies, the following resolution was, with the consent of the meeting, 
substituted by them for the above resolutions : — 

"That inasmuch as the extension of the franchise to women has been 
twice approved by the National Liberal Federation, this General Committee 
strongly urges the Government to provide facilities for the passing of a 
Woman's Suffrage Bill." 

This was carried by a majority of five— 78 voting for and 73 against. 

Othek Motions. 
The following resolutions were also carried : — 

Old Age Pensions (North Wilts Liberal Association) 

*' That this General Committee of the National Liberal Federation desires 
to impress upon the Government the importance of dealing with the question 
of Old Age Pensions at the earliest possible moment." 

Payment of Members and of Returning Officers* Expenses (Northern 
Liberal Federation) 

'* That this Committee is of opinion that the time has arrived to give 
effect to the Resolutions passed last Session in the House of Commons, for 
the payment of Members and of Returning Officers' Election Expenses, and 
urges the Government to introduce such measures before the next appeal to 
the Country takes place." 

,^m>all Holdings (West Herts Liberal Association) 

*'That this Committee urges upon the Government the necessity of 
introducing, without delay, a measure to facilitate the acquisition of Small 
Holdings." 

Reduction of Expenditure on Armaments (Guildford Division [Surrey] 
lliiberal Association) 

**That this Committee heartily supports the Government in their 
determination to bring before the Powers, at the forthcoming Hague 
Conference, the question of a mutual and simultaneous reduction of 
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Expenditure on Armaments, at present a heavy burden on the world, and 
prejudicial to the material and moral welfare of mankind." 

Vticcination Acts (Newark Division [Notts] Liberal Association) 

*' That this Committee heartily rejoices at the Right Hon. John Bums's 
announcement in the House of Commons that the Gk»vernment intends to 
afford relief to applicants for exemption under the Vaccination Acts.'* 

At the conclusion of the afternoon meeting the delegates were 
most hospitably entertained to tea at the Mansion House, on the 
invitation of the Officers and Committee of the Doncaster Division 
Liberal Association, while this agreeable gathering was in turn fol- 
lowed by a very successful public meeting, held the same evening in 
the Doncaster Com Exchange. The chief speakers on the occasion 
were the Earl of Crewe, K.P., and the President of the National 
Liberal Federation. 

THE FINANCES OF THE FEDERATION. 

The Annual Report presented at last year's meeting contained 
a reference to the fact that the Committee intended, during the 
year on which they then entered, to make another financial appeal 
to the friends and supporters of the Federation. The practice of 
this organisation in the past twenty-nine years of its existence has 
been to invite subscriptions for special purposes, from time to time, 
as the need has arisen, and, content with this, the Federation has 
never possessed a permanent subscription list adequate to the bare 
requirements of normal times. The Report stated last year " that 
a yearly income of £5,000 should be assured if the Organisation is 
to be maintained in a condition of proper efficiency.'* With this 
aim before them, the Committee, since Christmas, have made an 
appeal for an annual income of that sum, and it is matter of 
extreme satisfaction to be able to state that, up to the time of going 
to press with this Report, annual promises amounting to £4,727 
have been obtained. It would be an additional gratification 
if a further announcement could be made at the Plymouth meet- 
ings that the balance of £273 had been received, and, with this 
in view, the Committee now take the opportunity of renewing their 
appeal to all who are interested in the work of the Federation. 
The amount required is not large, and it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the Party, as indicating that it has not slackened its 
efforts after its victory of last year but is well prepared for the tasks 
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of the future, if the Committee could publish the fact at Plymouth 
that they are at last in possession of an income commensurate with 
the needs of the organisation. 

It is fitting here that recognition should be made of the signal 
service which the President and Treasurer and the members of the 
Finance Committee have rendered in this task of raising funds. It 
is a branch of political service which is at once difficult and un- 
attractive, and the fact that the Federation is within sight of the 
income which it has striven to secure is largely due to the energy 
and persistence with which the Officers and Finance Committee 
have applied themselves to the work. 

THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

The Liberal Publication Department continues to do admirable 
work for the Party, and brings to the task of supporting a Liberal 
Government the same zeal and precision which characterised its 
work in attacking and criticising the performances of Tory 
Ministers. 

The number of Guinea Subscribers continues to be extremely 
satisfactory. In 1903 (the first year of the guinea subscription) 
the number of subscribers was 756, and this has steadily grown 
until now it is well over 1,300. A subscriber gets full value for his 
guinea, since in addition to getting all the current publications of 
the Department as issued, he gets three specially bound volumes — 
The Liberal Tear Booky The Liberal Magazine^ and Pamphlets and 
Leaflets. 

The Liberal Magazine maintains the high and honourable posi- 
tion it has deservedly won.- Its circulation still grows, as the 
following comparative average monthly sales show: — 

1898 1,989 

1901 2,691 

1904 3,533 

1905 3,603 

1906 3,746 

The publication of the Liberal Tear Book for 1907 was post- 
poned for a few weeks in order to permit of its being brought up 
to the end of the Autumn Sitting. Though this is only the third 
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year of publication, this annual work of reference has already 
secured an esftabliahed position as indispensable to all Liberals, and, 
indeed, to all interested in current politics. 

The Liberal Monthly is a new publication of the Department's 
which is already a great success, and bids fair to be an even greater. 
Its scheme is quite distinct from that of the Liberal Magazine, The 
Liberal Magazine is intended for Liberal Workers, Speakers, and 
Canvassers; the Liberal Monthly is of a popular propagandist 
character designed to interest the rank and file and to secure new 
converts to Liberalism. Whilst it is complete in itself, it can also 
easily and effectively be localised by the addition of extra pages. 
It is believed that nothing could be of more educational value than 
the circulation or sale each month of such a localised publication, 
and localised editions are already issued each month in many 
constituencies. Education in Liberalism is essential if seats won 
in 1906 are to be retained at the next General Election, and no 
more useful method of education exists (especially where there is 
no good Liberal paper) than the Liberal Monthly, The first num- 
ber was published last October, and the average monthly circulation 
is already between forty and fifty thousand. Single copies only cost 
a subscriber a shilling a year (post free). 

THE GOVERNMENT RECORD. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the Liberal administration 
of foreign affairs has been such as to command the confidence of 
men of all parties, and that no attempt has been made to attack 
the conduct of Sir Edward Grey. He is concerned with difficult 
questions, needing careful watching and handling, but it is rightly 
felt that he may be trusted to be a zealous and scrupulous trustee 
of the honour and interests of the nation and of the Empire. This 
agreement as to foreign affairs, unhappily, does not extend to the 
Colonial Office, though, as a fact, the greatest achievement 
of the present Government is in connection with the Office 
over which Lord Elgin presides, and whose representative in 
the House of Commons is Mr. Winston Churchill. The heri- 
tage to which the Government succeeded in South Africa 
was one of the utmost difficulty, but a marvellous trans- 
formation has been effected by the fearless application of 
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Liberal principles, as exemplified by the grant of representative 
and responsible government to the Transvaal, to be followed by a 
similar grant to the Orange River Colony. More than one of the 
Colonial Premiers lately in London have declared with pride that 
no other country would have given the Transvaal its liberty and 
freedom. It must be said that this country would not have done 
so if a Liberal Government had not been in power, for it was in 
the teeth of bitter Tory opposition that the Lyttelton Constitution 
was replaced by a new Constitution, as the result of which 
General Botha attended the Colonial Conference, the loyal 
Premier of a loyal Colony. Political memories are short, but it can 
hardly be forgotten that only last July Mr. Balfour, in discussing 
the Transvaal Constitution, said : — " I refuse to accept the invita- 
tion so kindly offered that we on this side should make ourselves 
responsible with the Government for what I regard as the most 
reckless experiment ever tried in the development of a great Colonial 
policy." Since Mr. Balfour took up this attitude, it is obvious 
that the responsibility and the credit alike belong to the Liberal 
party for a policy which is already bringing healing to a country 
too long distracted with racial differences. As to Chinese 
Labour, the importation of coolies has ceased since the 16,000 
licences granted just before the last Government went out of office 
have at last been exhausted. The new Transvaal Government is 
pledged to a policy of repatriation, the Imperial Government will no 
longer give its sanction to recruiting in China, the new Transvaal 
Constitution declares that " no law will be assented to which 
sanctions any condition of service or residence of a servile character." 
It is not too much to expect that the near future will see the end 
of an experiment which never ought to have been made. The Tory 
attempt to make capital out of the New Hebrides Convention 
chiefly demonstrates once again how much the Tory party is com- 
mitted to the Chinese Labour policy. The New Hebrides Conven- 
tion must be judged by comparing it with the condition it displaces, 
and judged by that standard it effects a great and real improvement. 
It is pointed out elsewhere how seriously the legislative output 
last year was interfered with by the action of the House of Lords, 
but even so, a large number of useful and important measures were 
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placed on the Statute Book. This is not (as is sometimes con- 
tended) any justification for the Lords, but a tribute to the 
reforming zeal of the new Parliament. The legislative record can 
only be indicated in bare outline. The Trade Disputes Act, by 
amending the law of conspiracy, by making peaceful picketing legal, 
and by safeguarding Trade Union funds, gives back to the workers 
their right of effective combination. The Act makes the law what 
Parliament in 1871-1875 intended it to be, and what everybody 
thought it was, until recent legal decisions ; the experience of over a 
quarter of a century of the use of these rights showed that the workers 
can be safely entrusted with them. The Workmen's Compensation 
Act resettles the law of workmen's compensation (the previous Acts 
of 1897 and 1900 being repealed), includes for the first time six 
million workers (including workers in workshops and in transport 
service, seamen, postmen, clerks, shop assistantb, and domestic 
servants), provides that compensation shall be payable for injuries to 
health in certain scheduled dangerous trades, and amends the law 
on a large number of points as to which the Act of 1897, in it& 
working, has been found to be defective. There has been a 
scandalous attempt in the Tory Press to exaggerate the efiFect of the 
Act as it relates to domestic servant®. As a fact, the domestic servant 
was included in response to a demand made by all sections of the 
House of Commons, and the cost of insurance is so slight that the 
householder has no legitimate right of complaint. The Merchant 
Shipping Act applies to foreign ships using our ports the regula- 
tions applicable to British ships ; amends the existing laws relating to 
passenger and emigrant ships and to deck loads ; gives a good provi- 
sion scale for sailors ; and provides for certificated cooks, for increased 
minimum space per man, and for shipowners being responsible for 
expenses when a seaman is ill. A foolish attempt has been made 
to pretend that this is a Protectionist measure, but a German 
shipowner using (say) the port of Southampton ought to conform 
to British shipping regulations, just as a German manufacturer who 
erected a factory in Hampshire would be under British factory laws. 
Three measures of great importance to agriculture were passed — the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (introduced by Mr. Agar-Robartes as the 
the Land Tenure Bill, and taken over by the Government), giving 
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the tenant compensation for damage by game, freedom of cropping, 
and compensation for unreasonable disturbance; the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, protecting the farmer against adulteration ; and 
the Dogs Act, protecting the farmer against damage done by dogs. 
The Justices of the Peace Act gets rid of the property qualification 
hitherto necessary for county magistrates — a, measure which has 
already resulted in broadening the area of selection in the counties. 
The Irish Labourers Act makes further provision for cottages and 
allotments "for Irish labourers. The Revenue Act removes a great 
obstacle to British manufactures by lowering the duty on alcohol 
used for industrial purposes. The Prevention of Corruption Act 
raises the standard of business morality by imposing penalties for 
•corrupt and secret " commissions." The Notice of Accidents Act 
amends the law relating to the notice of accidents in mines, quarries, 
factories, and workshops. The Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
•enables local education authorities, at an annual cost not exceeding 
a halfpenny rate, to provide meals for school children needing 
them, the cost of such meals to be recovered from parents in a 
position to pay. The Town Tenants (Ireland) Act compensates 
the Irish town tenant for improvements that result in an increased 
letting value. The Public Trustee Act sets up a Public Trustee, 
who will cheaply and securely administer estates committed to his 
care by testators or trustees. The Open Spaces Act consolidates 
the law in relation to open spaces, and facilitates the transference to 
local authorities for public enjoyment of land held in trust for 
various public purposes. The Police (Superannuation) Act amends 
the law as to retirement from the police force in a manner advan- 
tageous to the force and the individual policeman, while at the 
same time relieving the rates. 

A word must be added as to the administrative work done in 
the various Government Departments. Steady progress has been 
effected towards making the State a model employer. As steps in 
that direction may be noted the fuller recognition of the principle of 
Trade Unionism (Mr. Buxton at the Post Office has conceded 
rights flatly refused by his Tory predecessors), greater access for the 
employed to their chiefs in the three great employing departments 
•of the State (the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Post Office), 
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and stricter insistence upon fair conditions for workers employed 
by Government contractors, and severer regulations as to sub- 
contracting. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

It is only necessary to trace in brief outline the sequence of 
events which led up to the destruction of the Education Bill by 
the House of Lords at the end of last year's Autumn Sitting. The 
Bill, as it was originally introduced, was in the nature of a compro- 
mise, in that the assertion of Liberal principles in the region of 
elementary education was tempered by a generous recognition of 
what may be called the vested interests of denominationalism. This 
did nothing to avert the hostility of the denominationalists ; but 
there was little difficulty in passing the Bill through the House of 
Commons in substantially the same form as introduced, although 
the Irish Nationalists joined forces with the Unionist Opposition, 
and the guillotine had to be used in order to prevent the measure 
being talked to death. In the House of Lords, the Bill was read 
a second time, though it was plainly indicated that this was a mere 
ceremonial act, meaning next to nothing. Lord Lansdowne 
declared that the peers could not " entertain the idea of passing it 
in its present form.*' There were to be "drastic amendments" 
(a true prophecy) and the second reading of the Bill meant nothing 
more than that the Lords were willing to see if they could, by 
the process of amendment, so transform Mr. BirrelFs Bill as to 
make it acceptable to themselves. In the event, it would have 
been more straightforward if the Bill had been rejected on the 
second reading. For when the Lords came to deal with it in Com- 
mittee, they " reconstituted " it (in the terminology of the Bishop 
of Manchester), so as to make it, in spirit and effect, a denomina- 
tional Bill. After the first eight clauses of the Bill had been con- 
sidered Mr. Birrell warned the peers that the amended Bill was 
one for which the Government had "no use'*; but the warning 
went unheeded and the Committee stage actually took fifteen 
days — as long a time as was spent on the ten principal Government 
measures sent up to the Lords in the ten Tory years, 1895 to 1905. 
In the interval between Committee and Report stages, Mr. Balfour, 
at a function suddenly arranged to give him the opportunity of 
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issuing his orders, commanded the Lords not to give way. This 
order was obeyed, for on the .Report stage the Lords actually went 
so far as to insert provisions making it quite easy in single-school 
districts for the one school to be one of a denominational type, and 
enabling denominational teaching to be given, in certain cases, in 
Council schools. The net result of the peers' amendments was to 
turn the original Bill inside out — "your lordships," said Lord 
Crewe, before it went back to the Commons, " have made our rules 
exceptions, and our exceptions rules.*' When the Bill came back 
to the Commons, the Government properly declined to waste 
time in considering seriatim the amendments of the Lords, and, 
wisely creating a precedent in order to meet an unprecedented 
state of affairs, the House " disagreed with the Lords' amend- 
ments '' by the enormous majority of 317 to 89. The justification for 
this course is well stated in the formal " reason ' ' entered in the 
journal of the House. The amendments of the Lords were rejected 
en bloc, because their "general effect" was "to alter completely 
the character of the measure as it left the Commons, and to contra- 
dict the principles on which it is framed." In the debate in the 
Commons the most notable thing was the part played by Mr. 
Balfour. In a discussion marked as a whole by a decided spirit of 
conciliation, and in which Mr. Birrell outlined still further con- 
cessions by the Government, Mr. Balfour intervened at the last 
moment to make mischief, and to insist that the course pursued by 
the Government meant the destruction of the Bill. But the respon- 
sibility was put on* the right shoulders in a stinging two-minute 
speech by Mr. Asquith. " If contrary to our hope and desire," said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, " we are unable to attain a per- 
manent and workable solution of this long and embittered contro- 
versy, the responsibility for wrecking it lies with the right hon. 
gentleman." When the Lords again considered the Bill, Lord 
Crewe, following the lines laid down by Mr. Birrell, stated the con- 
cessions which the Government were willing to make, in order to 
save the Bill. There was an adjournment for two days, in which 
these Government concessions were formally tabled. Private 
negotiations went on between the leaders of the two parties, but 
without avail; and* on December 19th the Bill was destroyed by 
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Lord Lansdowne's motion, in which the Lords insisted upon their 
amendments. This motion was carried by 132 to 52, the minority 
including the Duke of Devonshire, who also made a weighty pro- 
test against the wrecking of the Bill. The Bill was dead, and all 
that now remained to be done was to bury it — a melancholy process 
performed by the House of Commons on December 20th, after a 
debate made memorable by a speech of the Prime Minister, in 
which he declared that a " way must be found, and a way will be 
found, by which the will of the people, expressed through their 
elected representatives in the House, will be made to prevail.'' 

This is a record which tells its own story, and little need be said 
by way of comment on it. The Government had a clear mandate 
from the electors to insist upon the introduction of popular control, 
and to get rid of sectarian tests for teachers; their proposals, never 
extreme as originally presented, in their final form conceded much, 
possibly too much, in a desire to arrive at a settlement. Indeed, 
it is arguable that the concessions made in the final stages went too 
far^ and would have unduly strained the allegiance of Liberals and 
educationalists to the Government Bill; but however that may 
be, the fact that even such concessions as these were rejected proves 
beyond question that the Government were in no sense responsible 
for the failure of the Bill to pass into law. The House of Lords was 
used in order to defeat^ in the interests of the denominationalists, 
the clearly expressed wish of the electors, and Mr. Balfour, having 
decided that the destruction of the Bill would be of service to his 
party, did not hesitate, through Lord Lansdowne and his Tory follow- 
ing, to get the Bill rejected. It is pointed out elsewhere what an 
absolute negation all this is of the principle of popular representa- 
tive government. Here, then, need only be added a word of praise 
for Mr. Birrell and Lord Crewe, the Ministers in charge of the Bill 
in the two Houses. Both did all that could be done to get the Bill 
on to the Statute Book, and did it admirably. 

This Session, Mr . McKenna,the new Minister of Education in succes- 
sion to Mr. Birrell, has brought in two Education Bills. The avowed 
object of the first of these, the Education (Special Religious Instruc- 
tion) Bill, is in principle to confirm the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal on the West Riding case (which said that so much of the 
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teacher's salary as could fairly be apportioned to his services foi 
denominational teaching could not be paid by the local education 
authority), and so to get rid of Passive Resistance against 
the payment out of the rates of the cost of denominational 
teaching. The method adopted is to settle the cost of such 
denominational teaching as being one-fifteenth of the teacher '&^ 
salary (this is the nearest possible calculation of the average cost of 
such teaching) ; and there are minor advantages in settling once and 
for all (so as to avoid the possibility of dispute) what the amount 
is which the voluntary school managers must refund to the local 
authority, who will continue to pay to the teacher the salary in 
full. The managers will not be personally liable to pay the one- 
fifteenth ; but if they do not do so, their voluntary school will na 
longer be maintained as a public elementary school. Mr. McKenna. 
made it perfectly clear that the Bill is only intended to deal with 
Passive Resistance, and is not put forward as an educational 
settlement. Indeed, it is obvious that it is not, and cannot be, that,, 
and it still remains one of the foremost objects of Liberal policy to* 
legislate so as to achieve the objects aimed at by the Bill destroyed 
last year. Mr. McKenna's second Bill is one of administrative 
provisions out of last year's Bill, which, by common consent, ought, 
to become law without further delay. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

It has taken only one year of Liberal Government to bring once- 
again into the first prominence the question of the powers of the 
House of Lords. During the ten Tory years, 1895 to 1905, the- 
country lived for all practical purposes under a Single Chamber - 
form of Government. In that period the peers, who like it to be* 
thought that they exercise their power in an impartial and judicial' 
spirit, neither rejected nor mutilated a Government Bill of any sort- 
er kind. It is true that the notorious " wear and tear " clause of 
the Education Act of 1902 was inserted in the House of Lords,, 
but, as the result of the change, that measure became not more buti 
less acceptable to the country for whom the peers pretend to speak.. 
From 1895 to 1905 the Tory House of Lords did precisely what 
the Tory Government wanted it to do : it neither rejected measures - 
not approved by the electors {e.g., the Education Act of 1902), nor- 
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revised legislation sent up to it in unworkmanlike or faulty form 
{e.g,, the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897). In a word, it ful- 
filled none of its functions, as defined by its apologists and defenders. 
With a Liberal majority in the House of Commons, and a 
Liberal Government in power, however, the conditions are at once 
changed. Mr. Balfour loses his seat at Manchester, and when he 
once again enters the House of Commons, as one of the representa- 
tives of the City of London, he finds himself the leader of 157 
members out of a total of 670. But Lord Lansdowne's majority 
in the Lords is as overwhelming as ever, and what Mr. Balfour is 
powerless to affect in the one House, can be done in the other by 
Lord Lansdowne, acting under his instructions. Mr. Balfour,, 
rightly or wrongly (it matters not which) came to the conclusion that 
it would not pay the Tory party to prevent the Trade Disputes Bill 
from being placed on the Statute Book, and accordingly, before the Bill 
left the Commons, he announced that it must be allowed to pass 
into law. Lord Lansdowne faithfully obeyed the commands of his 
superior in the Tory party, and after debates in which that 
party condemned the Bill as wholly inconsistent with the most 
elementary notion of personal liberty (to preserve which the 
peers are wont to assert is their primary and permanent duty), 
the Bill was passed unaltered. The fate of the Educa- 
tion Bill provides an instructive and illuminating parallel. 
Here Mr. Balfour conceived that it would be " good busi- 
ness '' for his party if the Bill were wrecked. A fray in which he 
has to defend the Church has more attractions for him than one 
in which he has to carry out the contract of the Valentine letters. 
He accordingly exerted himself to secure that the Education Bill 
should be wrecked, and wrecked it was, for once again Lord Lans^ 
downe faithfully carried out the instructions so unmistakably, and 
indeed openly, given him. Never was there a case in which there 
was less excuse for the action of the House of Lords in overriding 
the decision of the House of Commons, and it is idle for the House, 
which assented to the Tory Act of 1902, to pretend that the authority 
of the country was lacking for the Liberal Bill of 1906. The Liberal 
party always made it perfectly clear at the Election that if a Liberal 
Government was returned to power, one of their first tasks would be 
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to legislate on the Education Question, so as to secure popular 
control, and to free the teachers from sectarian tests. Yet the Lords 
cared so little for the decision of the electorate that they wrecked 
a Bill which in no single respect went beyond what the Liberal party 
had declared for before the General Election. The action of the 
peers was the more flagrant in that it was openly dictated and 
directed by Mr. Balfour, the leader of the smallest Opposition in 
the House of Commons within living memory. 

Nor was the destruction of the Education Bill the only achieve- 
ment of the House of Lords in the interests of Toryism. The Plural 
Voting Abolition Bill was rejected on second reading, on the excuse 
that it was improper and unconstitutional to abolish plural voting, 
except as part and parcel of a larger scheme of electoral reform. 
This pretence (for it was little more) did nothing to conceal the 
real reason for the Lords' action, which was that the abolition of 
plural voting would be injurious to the Tory party. But if 
plural voting is ever to be abolished, it is certain that it will only 
be done at the instance of a Liberal Government, and it is ludicrous 
for a party which in 1888 forbade plural voting in the election of a 
County Council, to contend that plural voting is defensible in the 
election of the Imperial Parliament. The Lords declined to get 
rid of a grave electoral anomaly, simply and solely because its 
continuance is of political advantage to the Tory party. 

In addition to the loss of the Education and Plural Voting Aboli- 
tion Bills, the Lords mutilated three other measures — the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, the Agricultural Holdings Act, and the 
Town Tenants (Ireland) Act. 

This constitutes a remarkable record for one year — all the more 
remarkable since the year is the first after a General Election. The 
resulting situation is clearly one which it is impossible for the 
Liberal party to accept, and the Prime Minister rightly interpreted 
the feeling of his party when he said in the House of Commons, on 
the occasion of the funeral of the Education Bill (December 20th, 
1906) :— 

*Il is plainly intolerable that a second Chamber should, while one 
party in the State is in power, be its willing servant, and when that 
party has received an unmistakable and emphatic condemnation by the 
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country, the House of Lords should then be able to neutralise, thwart, 
and distort the policy which the electors have approved. That is the 
state of things that for the moment — ^for the nonce — we must submit to. 
A settlement of this grave question of education has been prevented, 
and for that calamity we know, and the country knows, upon whom the 
responsibility lies. But, Sir, the resources of the British Constitution 
are not wholly exhausted, the resources of the House of Commons are not 
exhausted, and I say with conviction that a way must be found, and a way 
will be found, by which the will of the people expressed through their 
elected representatives in this House will be made to prevail." 
As to the " way " herein referred to, the Government proposals 
are not yet disclosed, except that in the debate on Lord Newton's 
Bill, Lord Crewe made it clear that the Government is not concerned 
with the constitution of the House of Lords, but with its powers over 
legislation. The problem is to adjust the relations between the two 
Houses so as to secure that the opinion of the country, expressed 
through the House of Commons, shall not be thwarted, checked, and 
flouted by a hereditary House of Lords, responsible to nobody. 
The problem is no light one, but it must be solved, unless the 
country is content to be governed permanently by the Tory party, 
through the action of the House of Lords. 

NATIONAL FINANCE, 

Mr. Asquith's second Budget is at once sound and workmanlike 
— ^it seeks to strengthen our national credit, it readjusts the burden 
of taxation so as to make those payi who can most easily bear the 
burden, it prepares the ground and lays the foundation for one of the 
most pressing of all social reforms, Old- Age Pensions. So far as 
the past year is concerned, Mr. Asquith found himself in possession 
of a realised surplus of £5,399,000. He budgeted for a surplus of 
£304,000, he got £2,059,000 more revenue than he expected, he 
spent £3,006,000 less than the estimates. This sum (£5,399,000) goes 
untouched to its natural and statutory destination, the reduction 
of National Debt. For the current year, the year which ends on 
March 31st, 1908, the estimated surplus on the old basis of taxa- 
tion is £3,433,000. Mr. Asquith makes one proposal for raising 
fresh revenue — ^the scale of Death Duties is to be altered for estates 
of £150,000 and over. The rate of duty for estates between that 
sum and £1,000,000 is increased, while a super-tax is set up for 
estates of over £1,000,000. The Exchequer is well entitled 
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to a larger share of these big estates, and the estimated 
increased yield in Death Duties is £1,200,000 a year. 
For the current year, however, the yield is only ex- 
pected to be half that sum, so that £600,000 has to be 
added to £3,433,000 to get the total prospective surplus — 
£4,033,000. The story of the Budget is perhaps most easily told 
by explaining how this sum is to be spent. 

(1) £2,000,000 is devoted to a reform of the Income-tax. 
Changes are to be made in improving the machinery of collection 
which will result in £750,000 less being collected in the current year, 
though this does not mean that the money will be lost to the State ; 
it will be duly secured next year. There is to be differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes, costing £1,250,000. 
The normal income-tax is to remain at a shilling, but the rate is 
to be 9d. for " earned " incomes below £2,000 and for the " earned " 
part of incomes below £2,000 partially "unearned." This is in 
accord with the best traditions of Liberal finance, since the prin- 
ciple recognised is that the State ought to make the burden of 
taxation lighter for those less able to bear it. 

(2) £1,500,000 is, for this year only, to be added to the new 
Sinking Fund to go in reduction of debt. Next year this sum, 
together with the £750,000 of Income-tax arrears and the increased 
yield in Death Duties, is to be " free and earmarked " as the 
" nucleus of a fund " for the inauguration of a system of Old- Age 
Pensions. Mr. Asquith said: — 

" I never gave, nor, so far as I know, did any of my colleagues on 
this bench give, any pledge at the elections on the subject of what are 
called old-age pensions. We knew something of the magnitude of the 
problem, and we thought it wrong to raise expectations without 
the knowledge that they could be met. Nor do I now commit myself 
or any of my colleagues to any specific scheme, although both my right 
hon. friend the Prime Minister and myself have laid down certain 
conditions to which, in our judgment, any practical proposal must 
conform. Whatever is done in this matter, as I have said before in 
this House, must be done by steps and stages, and cannot be achieved 
at a single blow. But this I do say, and I wish to say it with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable, speaking for the whole of my colleagues 
who sit upon this bench, that in the sphere of finance we regard this 
as the most serious and the most urgent of all the demands for 
social reform ; and that it is our hope — I will go further and say it 
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is our intention, before the close of this Parliament — yes, before the 
■close of the next Session of this Parliament, if we are allowed to have 
our way — it is a large ' if * — to lay firm the foundations of this reform." 

(3) £200,000 is given as a grant-in-aid in relief of necessitous 
school districts. 

(4) £333,000 is reserved for contingencies. 

It should be added that in the year 1906-7 the net national 
indebtedness was reduced by £9,825,000, whilst in 1907-8 the esti- 
mated reduction of debt is no less than £14,900,000, a total of 
£24,725,000 in the first two years of Liberal administration. 

Mr. Asquith laid great stress upon the fact that this year's 
Budget is only the first of a series in which Liberal finance will 
develop itself in " a connected and coherent chain of policy." Not 
•only are arrangements made for a sum of Old-Age Pensions in next 
year's Budget, but Mr. Asquith gave notice that next year he pro- 
poses to sweep away, root and branch, the whole system by which 
assigned revenues, the proceeds of Imperial taxes, are intercepted 
from the Exchequer and handed over to local authorities. The 
present system is anomalous and confusing to a degree. The local 
authorities will not be pecuniarily the worse, but the State, by 
resuming the right to take the proceeds of Imperial taxes, will be 
free to develop for its own benefit such sources of revenue as, for 
instance, a new tax on motor-cars and a resettlement of the taxes 
on public-house licences. 

THE FISCAL QUESTION. 

The Fiscal question has during the past year continued to per- 
plex and harass the Unionist party, but the course events are taking 
is precisely that which might have been anticipated. The Tariff 
Reformers are in a large majority in that party, and are deter- 
mined to make Tariff Reform the principal cause to which the 
party is committed. Mr. Balfour did his very best to avert this 
consummation by a period of prolonged silence following on the 
Valentine letters, a silence made the more possible by the absence 
from politics of Mr. Chamberlain. All Liberals regret the cause 
of that absence, and sincerely trust that his restoration to 
health will be speedy and complete. But Mr. Balfour has not been 
able to withstand the pressure put upon him to don the Tariff 
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Reform livery, and has recently explained that a new situation has 
been created, as the result of which he is convinced that this 
country must " extend " its " basis of taxation " by placing " duties 
of small amount " on " articles of large consumption " in order to 
get money for " national defence and the work of social reform." 
He professes to have been driven to this conclusion, not by the 
importunities of the Tariff Reformers, but by Mr. Asquith's 
Budget and the proceedings of the Colonial Conference. Both of 
these are excuses rather than reasons. There is nothing in the 
facts revealed by Mr. Asquith's Budget which Mr. Balfour could 
not have discovered for himself when he was First Lord of the 
Treasury; whilst the discussion on Preferential Trade at the 
Colonial Conference only revealed a situation which was perfectly 
well known before. The Conference of 1902 showed clearly enough 
that the Colonies would like the Mother - Country to give a Pre- 
ference to Colonial produce; the Conference of 1907 has shown the 
same thing. In neither Conference has it been shown that, in return 
for Preference, the Colonies would be willing to enable the British 
manufacturer to compete with the Colonial on terms of greater 
equality, though in 1902 it was Mr. Chamberlain himself who de- 
clared that for anything short of this the Mother-Country could not 
be expected to " pay." An Imperial Government of convinced Free- 
traders — elected on a policy of Free Trade — ^was bound to tell the 
Colonies that we cannot set up a tariff in order to give Colonial 
Preference. It is idle to pretend that there can be any disappoint- 
ment, since no Colonial statesman could venture to deny to the 
Mother-Country the fiscal autonomy which every self - governing' 
Colony possesses and would not dream of giving up. It is true 
that the most unscrupulous attempts have been made to use the 
Conference to injure the Liberal Government and to further the 
cause of Tariff Reform. But the Colonial Premiers have made it 
clear that the Empire depends, not on fiscal bonds, but on liberty 
and freedom. "The future of the British Empire," said Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, " is absolutely secure so long as it rests upon the 
complete and untrammelled autonomy of all its component parts." 
It follows that the people of the United Kingdom are free to 
decide their fiscal policy without being coerced by the fear that a 
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'decision against Preference will work injury to the Empire. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the Conference will be used as the 
starting-point of a new campaign against Free Trade. As a fact, 
the case for Free Trade grows not weaker but stronger. The foreign 
trade returns, if tested by the criteria laid down by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, are each year more satisfactory ; the Colonies 
continue to make ren^arkable progress without any such artificial 
stimulus as we were assured could only be discovered in Pre- 
ference. The real question which this country has to decide is 
whether it shall adhere to its present system of revenue taxes, the 
whole proceeds of which go to the National Exchequer, or abandon 
it for a system of Protective taxes, with the result that the Ex- 
chequer only gets a fraction of the extra amount paid by the 
consumer. The real inwardness of Tariff Reform was well exposed 
by Lord Ridley's recent indignation at the " unproductive horror " 
of revenue taxes, because they "profit nobody" except the 
"Government which imposes them. The Liberal party remains 
staunch and true to the cause of Free Trade, confident that the 
decision of the country at the last General Election was the consi- 
dered verdict of the electors against a policy of dear food and dear 
goods. It may well be that there is much fighting yet to come on 
this question, for the Tariff Reformers are indisputably hard at 
work in furtherance of their cause, but Free Trade is secure if Free- 
traders of all parties use wisely the argumentative weapons of which 
their armoury is full. 

THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK. 

The Irish Council Bill is a measure which honourably redeems 
the pledges on the Irish Question made by the Liberal Government 
before the last General Election. The Liberal party as a whole was 
pledged in this Parliament to both a negative and a positive policy 
as regards the question of Irish Government. The electors knew 
that no attempt would be made to carry a Home Rule Bill setting 
up an Irish legislature, as did both the Bills of 1886 and 1893; 
they also knew that proposals would be made having as their 
object the closer association of the Irish people with the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. The Irish Council, which Mr. Birrell's 
Bill proposes, will have no legislative powers, but it will place 
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in the hands of elected representatives of the Irish people the 
management of their own domestic concerns. The Bill was 
heralded in advance by denunciation of it as Home Rule in dis- 
guise, but its terms make any such criticism of it foolish and un- 
impressive. Mr. Balfour has to admit that the Irish Council 
"bears not the smallest resemblance'' to any plan the Irishi 
Nationalists have ever advocated, and to confess that he is. 
" utterly unable to see how by any process of development it is; 
capable of being turned into anything which they have ever con- 
templated." He is reduced to arguing that the movement for 
Home Rule will be furthered by the failure of the Irish Council' 
plan. The truth is that the proposals of the Government ought to- 
be considered on their merits. By common consent, govern- 
ment by Dublin Castle has not been a success ; the 'tory experiment, 
of giving local government (declared by the late Lord Salisbury tO' 
be worse than Home Rule) works, on the whole, very satisfac- 
torily ; and there is ample ground for the expectation that, throught 
an Irish Council, Irishmen of all creeds and classes will make a, 
better job of working the legislation passed by an Imperial Par- 
liament than has the system of government summed up in the 
phrase "Dublin Castle." Doubtless, the Home Rule bogy will 
be trotted out again in the interests of the Tory party in a vain 
attempt to frighten the electors, but all those who really believe in 
the merits of local government ought to welcome an honest and 
sincere attempt to let Irishmen try their hand at managing their 
own affairs. If the great experiment of complete self-government 
for the Transvaal can safely be tried in the case of a people who 
were in arms against us only five years ago, surely it is an excess 
of timidity which conjures up portentous risks out of a simple 
measure of administrative devolution which allows the Irish people 
a voice in the management of purely Irish affairs. 

The Liberal party views with great satisfaction the determina-. 
tion of the Government to grapple with the question of Land Re- 
form, and nothing could be more inspiring than the declarations^ 
made on behalf of the Government by Sir Henry Campbell-. 
Bannerman, Lord Carrington, and Mr. Churchill. The first steps 
are rightly connected with the provisions of small holdings, the 
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improvement of the housing of the people, and a Valuation Bill, 
— an indispensable preliminary to the taxation of ground values. 
These Ministerial declarations, combined with the introduction of 
the Scottish Land Bill, have greatly excited the Tory party. This 
is only what is to be expected, but the people of this country will 
not be slow to note that now, as ever, progress in social reform is 
blocked by the party which, by having the House of Lords as its 
pocket-borough, has the power of the last word in legislation. It 
should be added that it is a complete misapprehension to suppose 
that these measures of Land Keform are put forward merely in 
order to provide points of conflict between Lords and Commons. 
The proposals of the Liberal party are not made in order to " snow- 
ball " the House of Lords, but because in Land Reform lies the 
best hope of the amelioration of the people. But it is true that the 
Liberal party is not deterred from moving forward through any 
fear that the programme will be bitterly opposed by the party of 
the vested interests, whether in the Commons or in the Lords. 
This is exactly what is to be expected. 

The measure promised in the King's Speech for the reform of 
the licensing laws has not yet been introduced. The Liberal party 
is pledged to deal with the question as one of the first im- 
portance, but it may not be possible to carry a Bill on the subject 
in a Session in which there is already a great deal of other work 
that must necessarily be done. A temporary postponement would 
indeed be preferable, unless it is clear that legislation this year can 
certainly be carried through. 

Mr. Haldane's Army Bill is a courageous attempt to reconsti- 
tute the Army on a voluntary basis, and as such it commands the 
support of all who would resist to the uttermost any attempt to 
introduce conscription into this country. The scheme is, like all 
schemes of Army Reform, admittedly an experiment, but it 
carefully avoids the errors which have wrecked the efforts of 
recent War Secretaries. In this connection the recent reductions 
in the Army and Navy Estimates may be noted with approval, and 
it is to be hoped that considerable further economies may yet be 
possible without any diminution of efficiency. The Prime 
Minister's effort to induce the Hague Conference to agree to a lessen- 
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ing in the competition in armaments must have the hearty support 
of all who recognise the weight of the burden of armaments on the 
peoples who are taxed to pay for their maintenance. 

The condition of affairs in the Congo Free State continues to be 
a grave international scandal. Public opinion in this country, 
irrespective of party, demands that Great Britain shall exhaust 
every method of bringing to an end the present administrative 
methods employed on the Congo. 

At the end of eighteen months of office the Liberal Govern- 
ment is fortunate in finding itself still strong in the confidence of 
the country and with its large and loyal majority in the House of 
Commons unimpaired. The Prime Minister meets all the diffi- 
culties which are inseparable from the conduct of his high office 
with a good temper and a courage that win him the respect of all, 
while his staunchness to Liberal principles keeps him secure in 
the support of his colleagues and party. The Committee of the 
Federation desire to insist once again on the importance of pro- 
pagandist work in Liberalism, as important when the party is in 
power as when it is in Opposition. At no time have the opponents 
of Liberalism been more unscrupulous in their criticisms ; methods 
are being imported and used on the Tory side, which, unless checked 
by the more responsible members of that party, cannot fail 
to lower the whole tone of politics in this country. These un- 
scrupulous tactics, resting on mis-statements and the half-truth 
which is the worst form of untruth, can only be counter- 
acted by persistent exposure on the part of Liberals. This is 
difficult and not over-pleasant work, but it is absolutely necessary 
if the Liberal Government and the Liberal party are not to be 
injured by these unworthy methods. Since Mr. Balfour 
was displaced by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman much good 
work has been done, both at home and abroad, alike in 
administration and legislation. A great deal more remains 
to be achieved, and there are critical times ahead in which 
the maintenance of Free Trade, the future of social reform, and 
the assertion of the right of the people to govern themselves — 
through their elected representatives — are all certain to be in- 
volved. No more inspiring causes have ever animated Liberals 
than a battle against Protection and Conscription, a crusade in 
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favour of Land Reform, and a resolve to remove the manacles in 
which a permanently Tory and hereditary House of Lords contrives 
to fetter every Liberal House of Commons. 
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PKOCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 



OF THE 



NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 



HELD AT PLYMOUTH, 
JUNE 6th and 7th, 1907. 



FIRST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

THURSDAY, JUNE 6th. 

The first Session of the Council was held in the Co-operative^ 
Hall at two o'clock. The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President 
of the Federation) occupied the chair. 

Among those who were present at one or more of the meetings 
were the following: — 

The Lord Brassey, the Lord Castletown, Sir John Williams Benn, 
M.P., Sir Francis Channing, Bart., M.P., Mr. T. W. Dobson, M.P., 
and Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., Mr. T. R. Ferens, M.P.,. 
Mr. Hamar Greenwood, M.P., Mr. George Lambert, M.P., Mr. Francis 
Layland-Barratt, M.P., Mr. H. F. Luttrell, M.P., Mr. C. E. Mallet, 
M.P., and Mrs. Mallet, Mr. G. Croydon Marks, M.P., Mr. John 
Massie, M.P., Mr. George H. Radford, M.P., the Right Hon. Thomas 
Shaw, K.C., M.P., Mr. E. J. Soares, M.P., Mr. George Whiteley, M.P. ; 
the following officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation : The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (Presi- 
dent), Sir Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee), Mr. Robert Bird 
(Treasurer), Sir Herbert Ashman, Mr. T. Carter Beeley, Mr. A. H. 
Burgess, Mr. Harold Elverston, Mr. James Hill, Mr. Frank HoUins, 
Mr. Lewis Moir, Mr. J. B. Morrell, Mr. Charles H. Radford, Dr. 
Arthur C. J. Wilson, Mr. A. E. Withy, Mr. Frank Wright, Sir Robert 
Hudson (Secretary), Mr Frank Barter (Assistant Secretary) ; Mr. Charles 
Geake (Secretary, Liberal Publication Department), Mr. Robert Harcourt 
(Home Counties Liberal Federation), Mr. R. J. Bryce (Home Counties 
Liberal Federation), Mr. W. M. Crook (Secretary, Home Counties Liberal 
Federation), Mr. John Clarke (Assistant Secretary, Home Counties Liberal 
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Federation), Mr. W. H. Thompson (Travelling Secretary, Home Coun- 
ties Liberal Federation), Mr. J. Renwick Seager (Liberal Central Asso- 
ciation), Judge Macpherson (Scottish Liberal Association), Ex-Bailie 
Burt (Scottish Liberal Association), Mr. A. J). Wood (Joint Secretary, 
Scottish Liberal Association) ; the officers of the Plymouth Liberal Asso- 
-ciation, viz., Mr. Alderman Charles H. Radford, J. P. (Pre- 
sident), the Rev. Professor F. E. Anthony, M.A., J.P., Mr. 
Alderman S. H. Phillips, J.P., Mr. Alderman Bond, and 
Mr. J. Brown, J.P. (Vice-Presidents), Mr. T. Baker (Chair- 
man, Reception Committee), Mr. W. J. Vickery (Honorary 
Treasurer), Mr. E. F. Anthony (Honorary Secretary), Mr. A. A. Ford 
(Secretary), Mr. E. C. Perry (Secretary, Devon Liberal Federation). 
Upwards of four hundred of the affiliated Liberal Associations of 
England and Wales were represented by their appointed delegates, num- 
bering nine hundred and fifty, in actual attendance at the first and 
second sessions of the Council. 

Welcome by the Mayor of Plymouth. 

The President said: I am sure you will be glad to see here the 
Right Worshipful Mayor of Plymouth, seated on my right, accompanied 
by the Deputy-Mayor, who is on my left. I now call upon the 
Right Worshipful the Mayor of Plymouth to speak. 

The Mayor of Plymouth, who was loudly applauded, said: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I understand the order of 
business is to get rid of the Mayor and Deputy-Mayor "^s quickly 
as possible. You have a very full agenda, and I am ordered to 
be brief. I must thank you for the opportunity you have give A 
me on behalf of the people of Plymouth to give you a very cordial 
and hearty welcome to this ancient and historic borough. This, 
I understand, is the first time the National Liberal Federation 
have ventured into the loyal and patriotic county of Devon. Hav- 
ing come so far, I hope your business will be of such a pleasant 
character and so expeditious that you will be able to view some of 
the beautiful scenery with which Nature has endowed this locality. 
Gentlemen, you will quite understand that as Mayor it is quite 
beyond my province to wish you success in your efforts to promote 
any party interest. On the other hand, I can most cordially and 
heartily welcome you as visitors, and hope that your sojourn 
amongst us will be of the pleasantest character, and after your 
work is done and you return to your homes it will be with the 
happiest recollection of the good old town over which I have the 
honour to preside. 

The President acknowledged the Mayor's welcome. They must 
not part from his Worship without expressing to him their gratifica- 
tion at his kindness in coming there as the first citizen of that great 
and celebrated town to welcome them. He knew well enough of 
the claims and of the historic attractions of that city, and the only 
question he (the President) asked himself was whether the Mayor 
and the inhabitants of Plymouth, holding out before the delegates 
all the charms that surrounded them, would be more successful 
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than he with the programme of a more solid and serious character 
which he had the duty to lay before them. It happened that 
he as a West Countryman knew what those charms really were, 
and he could quite fancy that in preference to some of the solid 
fare he had to lay before them the charms of the Tamar, or of Ivy- 
bridge, or of some Dartmoor tor, might prove greater than anything 
he could present. But he had great faith in the delegates, and the 
time to enjoy those charms would come, and they intended to enjoy 
them fully. They were deeply indebted to their Plymouth friends 
— first of all the Mayor — for giving them such a friendly welcome. 
The Mayor and Deputy Mayor then withdrew. 

Alteration of Rules. 

Mr. John Massie, M.P. (on behalf of North Wilts Liberal 
Association), proposed: — 

"In Rule V. (Executive Committee), after the word 'Parliament' in 
line three, add the words *and women.' " 

The rule with which the motion was connected read : — 

" The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the Federation 
with not more than twenty other members, members of Parliament being 
ineligible." 

The motion of his constituency was to add the words " and women '' 
after the words "Members of Parliament." This was not so 
much an alteration of the rule as on elucidation of the constitu- 
tion of the Federation. History in that matter repeated itself. 
It was never intended that Members of Parliament should be on 
the Executive and so help to shape the policy of the Federation. 
The Federation existed to tell Members of Parliament what was 
wanted. They did not want their business managed by Members 
of Parliament. Therefore, they were still, as a Federation, the 
organisation of the voters, the organ of the rank and file outside 
Parliament. But it wae whispered some time ago that the rules 
did not expressly forbid the appointment of Members of Parlia- 
ment upon the Executive. A clause was, therefore, at once 
brought forward to make that prohibition clear, and when Mr. 
Birrell, their late President, was elected to Bristol, he was at once 
automatically evicted from his holding. Also, when North Wilts 
was good enough to send him (the s'peaker) to Parliament, his 
eviction took place in the same way. The present condition of 
things was very much the same. For thirty years it had been the 
practice, and accepted as the rule, that the Federation should be 
managed by men — by those who had the votes and from whom 
the money was collected. But it had been recently argued that 
the rules did not expressly forbid the introduction of women. 
When, however, the legal adviser of the Federation was consulted 
on the subject, he gave it as his opinion that the constitution of 
the organisation did not meditate or anticipate that women should 
share in the management, or, by possibility, have the control. 
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To set the doubt at rest and to prevent an annual discussion on 
the subject, a clause had been brought forward of the two words 
he had mentioned to formulate the unwritten law of the Federa- 
tion, and to legalise its unquestioned practice for thirty years. 
Thirty years was itself an argument. The thing had worked well; 
why not let well alone ? Some of them thought that the introduc- 
tion of women upon the Executive was unnecessary, and might 
turn out to be unwise. He asked the delegates to note that the 
proposal had nothing to do with the question of women's suffrage. 
It was a question of the introduction of women upon the Execu- 
tive of a men's Federation. He had been already told that the 
proposal which he was putting forward was ungallant. Well, that 
was a charge which they must be prepared to bear, if with regret, 
nevertheless with equanimity. Gallantry was not business. Gal- 
lantry was sometimes not common-sense. And, as it was not busi- 
ness in that case, gallantry and pliability and a desire to please 
the women must give way to prudence and to facts. If he might 
be allowed to express his opinion — and he was on the Executive 
for twelve years and for three years had the honour to be their 
treasurer — he would regard the introduction of women upon their 
Executive as a serious matter for the Federation. Let him put 
before them quite briefly one or two points against it. First of 
all, the women had a Federation of their own — and a most excel- 
lent institution it was — in its own way and in its own place. In 
fact, they had two Federations, because they did not continue to 
be united. He believed the difference of opinion was much more 
as to disapproval of certain methods than a difference of principle. 
Men had no desire to interfere with the management of the 
Women's Liberal Federation. Why should women desire to inter- 
fere with the management of theirs ? It was much better to leave 
things as they were. " Their ways are not always our ways." 
Another point — ^in most constituencies there existed both men's 
and women's Liberal associations as separate and distinct organisa- 
tions maintained and paid for respectively by each sex separately, 
except that he must admit he had sometimes had the pleasure of sub- 
scribing to the funds of Women's Liberal Associations. There were 
a few constituencies where the associations were amalgamated. Those 
were exceptions that proved the rule, and those exceptions were 
in his view a pity. Women had more leisure than men. They 
were apt to attend more regularly, and so to manage some Liberal 
Associations, and that might account for some resolutions that 
they had sent up to them, and for the fact that they were glad) 
in one sense to welcome something like one hundred and twenty 
women delegates that day, who, perhaps, many of them had come 
to vote for their introduction to the Executive. He did not see 
why, at the present rate of progress, that should not become 
another Women's Liberal Federation. The proposal, which had 
been scheduled by the South Kensington Association, and against 
which he was speaking, might work out rather paradoxically. 
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Members of Parliament were proscribed, but not so their wives 
and daughters, and loyalty, if those wives and daughters were 
nominated, might lead many to vote for them as candidates for 
places on the Executive. The women might then become in the 
majority, and the Members of Parliament might then have an 
influence of which that Federation had altogether, by rule, 
deprived them. 

Mrs. a. L. Martin (Bristol), opposing the resolution, said 
it was believed that this was a Liberal Federation representing 
both men and women. Democratic principles were impossible in 
any federation that only represented one-half of the nation. The 
women objected to that just as the House of Commons objected 
to being governed by the House of Lords. There were one hundred 
and ten women delegates present, and that showed the Associations 
were not afraid to send their women, whom they trusted just as 
much as the men delegates. They were told that the women had 
a Federation of their own. But so long as they were voteless 
they were bound to have a Federation to talk over women's ques- 
tions. A great many of them looked forward to the time when 
they would be one great federation with men and women working 
side by side for the great reforms. The women, at their meet- 
ings now, had great questions of the day brought before them, but the 
newspapers thought less of what was said by the women because 
they had no vote. They did not have the same influence. They 
could not carry out what they decided. These women were anxious 
to have a real share in this great Federation, which was the only 
one that influenced Liberal opinion at all. If they were going 
to be true to Liberal principles, they could not shut out women 
from representation in their Federation, and they could not pass 
such a resolution as that proposed by North Wilts. 

Miss Alison Garland (Plymouth) said she had been asked by 
letter from South Kensington to speak in support of the amend- 
ment. She said they were asked to " let well alone.'' She thought 
if they did that they would justify the continuance of every Tory 
institution in the land. Dr. Massie told them they had a Federa- 
tion of their own. It was true, but as Mrs. Martin told them, 
their work was not backed up by votes. There was no desire 
that the women should dominate the committee. They only 
wanted to be represented, so that women's views should be heard 
on the committee. Exactly the same thing happened in India. 
There they had a Legislative Council. It was largely — almost 
entirely — dominated by Anglo-Indians. Just two or three Indians 
were allowed to be elected on that body that they might voice the 
opinion of the unrepresented majority. That was what the women 
wanted, because they were the large unrepresented majority in 
England. 

Mr. Massie replied to the discussion. The Liberal Federa- 
tions of women, as far as he could judge from the speeches, did 
exist, but did not count. Men did not want to interfere with 
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those Federations. The women appeared to him to want all ii» 
connection with their own Federations, and some in connection: 
with the men's also. Jhey had been reminded that women had 
no votes. Well, when votes came to them it would be time to* 
debate their introduction to the Executive. One lady said that 
women did not wish to dominate the committee. They could not 
say what would happen if women were eligible. When he said 
" let well alone " he meant well, and Tory institutions he did 
not regard asi " well." He appealed to the delegates to abide 
by the well recommended practice of thirty years, and let the 
men's Federation continue to be managed by men. 

The motion for the alteration of rules was carried by a large- 
majority. 

Report and Statement of Accounts. 

Presidential Address by Mr. Acland. 

Mr. Acland was heartily cheered on rising to deliver an address 
prior to moving the adoption of the annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts. At the outset he referred to the appropriateness" o£ 
holding the meetings of the Federation in the West Country, which* 
stood in the forefront from the point of view of Liberal success at 
the last election. It would be in the memory of some who were 
there that in the year 1889 another Prime Minister came on a 
great tour through tlie West of England, and he wound up his 
tour — carried on with that indomitable courage which always 
characterised Mr. Gladstone — by a magnificent meeting in Plymouth. 
On the following evening they were going to welcome another Prime 
Minister, whom they would be proud indeed to see amongst them. 
In 1889 when that leader of eighty years of age carried out that 
West of England campaign, the position of the Liberal party in 
the four Western counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and 
Dorset was this : twenty-eight Unionist seats and six Liberal seats. 
To-day, in 1907, it was twenty-eight Liberal seats and six Unionist 
seats. There might be much to say on the Parliamentary position, 
but he thought they were all agreed that the Parliamentary machine 
dragged rather slowly. He thought they might include even the 
House of Commons. And he had observed this, the House of 
Commons appeared to have a kind of fascination even upon the 
most Kadical candidate who became a member of Parliament and 
entered within its doors. It appeared to be supposed that the 
common-sense of the nation could never embody itself in a law 
without going through at least ^ye stages of discussion in one House, 
and about as many stages in another. He could not help hoping 
that some day the common- sense of the country would alter that. 
As for the other House and its obstructive character, he should 
not intrude upon what the Lord Advocate would have to say to 
them in language, measured as became a lawyer, but strong enough, 
he hoped, to befit the occasion. At last those of th^nn* who had 
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felt the obstacle which the Upper Chamber had presented for so 
many years seemed to see in sight the chance of freedom. They 
hoped that that intolerable obstruction was in course of being 
removed, and that the voice of the people, expressed through the 
only Chamber that had any right to express it, would at last express 
itself free and unfettered. One great political iniquity was per- 
petuated by that House last year in the rejection of the Education 
Bill, a Bill so full of toleration and concession to their opponents 
that it ought to have achieved by that element of reasonableness 
alone assent from the other side. It was only those who worked 
at education, as it was his privilege to do, who realised what an 
intolerable situation was presented by the putting off from day to 
day and from year to year the national settlement of the question 
which was desired in the interests of the children and the young 
people of the country. Until that settlement was arrived at they 
would never get to the great work of education in the spirit which 
befitted a great nation like themselves. He only hoped that the 
settlement which they were promised for next year would be 
achieved not with the slow processes which accompanied the debates 
of last year, not with the idea of debating all over again in the 
House of Commons a subject which the nation understood so well, 
but with a rapidity and expedition which would leave plenty of time 
for other work as well. With regard to that Federation, they were 
all glad to know that, alike for Scotland and England, Land Bills 
would be passed. There was no subject which, in the opinion of 
any citizen of this country who truly understood the need alike of 
the villages and towns, went more to the very root and heart of 
social questions than that question of the land. There were many 
people apparently very susceptible on that subject. There was 
no reason for anybody to be susceptible when they were told it was 
in human nature to have love of power and love of sport. Love 
of power and sport were very closely connected with the subject 
of land, the amenities of which were so attractive to so many people. 
It was the duty of the nation to give public power, public compul- 
sory power, to authorise bodies to acquire land for those who found 
they could use it, with the security and independence which alone 
would enable them to use it in an effective way. They were 
delighted to think this Government was going to tackle the ques- 
tion of the land in a way which they believed would lead to some 
more effective measure of that security and independence in their 
village life which had been so long needed in the country. All those 
who cared about social reform were glad to think that the cause of 
temperance was to have first place next Session. They all knew 
how that devastating curse of intemperance lay at the very root of 
many of the evils of their great cities, and they all desired that 
those opportunities for drink which were so widely spread amongst 
the very people who groaned under the evil most, should be limited 
much more effectively than at present. With regard to the sister 
land of Ireland, it must be a disappointment to all who believed 
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in self-government to know that at her Conference the other day in 
Dublin, the representatives of Ireland declined the Bill which the 
Liberal Government had laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons. Whether that decision was in the best interests of 
Ireland it was not for him to say, but he could only say that for 
the moment they must accept that decision, but must continue to 
believe, as they always had in their party, in the healing and recon- 
ciling work which must needs be carried on between them and their 
Irish brethren, and that in other matters of legislation, at any rate, 
they could do something for the Irish cause. Finally, let him 
say to them, as the watchdogs of the Liberal party, " Don't forget 
that we haven't done with the Free Trade question." Tariff Reform 
and Toryism were now synonymous terms. He was sure they were 
all glad to see, notwithstanding many adverse comments on the 
subject, that the Government, when it met the representatives of 
the Colonies a short time ago, most firmly and at the same time most 
courteously made clear to their friends from across the waters the 
decision of the electorate on that subject eighteen months ago. As 
to the factious use made of the Conference by mischievous persons — 
and in using those words he was purposely using those of a Unionist 
journal — the sooner in the interests of the Empire such use was for- 
gotten the better for them all. It was neither patriotic nor in 
the true interests of the Empire. They Liberals could pride them- 
selves that they were the true Imperialists after all. They knew 
that the union of the English-speaking races throughout the world 
was one of the best guarantees for peace, and they cared for peace 
as much as for any great public subject which could be brought 
before them. They knew that amidst the many tendencies which 
from time to time unfortunately made against the interests of peace 
there was nothing more important for all of them than that they 
should tie the links which bound them to their English-speaking 
races with as deep roots of affection as possibly could be obtained. 
Let them therefore with mutual tolerance of one another's opinions, 
arrived at either in the Colonies or in the Mother Country, strengthen 
those links by every means in their power. Standing in that great 
historic town of Plymouth, they might fairly think of the past 
history of that great nation of which they were so proud. They 
thought of moments when she was threatened in a terrible crisis 
by the forces of a foreign Power. They thought again of another 
moment when a little band of Pilgrim Fathers set out to take their 
part in laying the foundation of one of the greatest English- 
speaking races in the world. They, as a Liberal party, felt just 
as proud as any other party of their history and their patriotism 
and such great traditions. There was no cause for despondency. 
They were encouraged by the work which had been done by their 
leaders during the past eighteen months. They would say to the 
Prime Minister to-morrow night — their leader, to whose firmness 
and sagacity, and whose sympathy with popular causes, they owed 
so much — ^they would say to him that they appreciated from the 
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bottom of their hearts the work he and his colleagues had done 
by administration and by legislation on behalf of the people. They 
were relying upon a Government which, amidst so many difficulties, 
had so well guided their destinies, and they were prepared, when- 
ever called upon, courageously to go to the people with a resolute 
determination once more to succeed. 

Sir John Williams Benn, M.P, (Devonport), said, as one of the 
happy and harmonious quartette which now voiced the wishes of 
that great town in Parliament, he had the honour and privilege of 
seconding the adoption of the report. He reminded them that 
there were three towns in that district — Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse. The. three graces, he believed. He rejoiced to think 
that they now all spoke with one voice in the House of Commons. 
A few moments ago their Chairman was criticising the House of 
Commons. It made him wish with all his heart that he was back 
again there. He rejoiced to think that, although they had not 
the advantage of his great experience and presence, they had in 
his place his thoroughly capable and democratic son. He spoke 
with feeling on that question, because he had a son there himself. 
He thought they might all agree they were proud of their National 
Liberal Federation. And they were glad to have that opportunity 
to thank Sir Robert Hudson for carrying on their affairs in so 
thoroughly capable and business-like a manner. He was reminded 
that their presence in the West at that period was not an unmixed 
blessing. The enemy had recognised their presence, and last week 
they saw in the offing the Tariff Reform Armada, but he did not 
think they need be alarmed. They could follow the example of 
Sir Francis Drake and finish their game of bowls that afternoon. 
But he could not help noticing one or two things said by their 
opponents. They brought down Mr. Walter Long to cheer them 
up. He did not say much about the taxation of food : it was not 
popular in this part of the country. On that raft they recognised 
the picturesque figure of Sir John Kennaway. They all admired 
him on the physical and social side. He said, first of all, that the 
Liberal measures were not reforms, but were revolutions. He 
commended that description to some who did not think that party 
had gone far enough. Secondly, he said the Government had gone 
out of its way to attack some of the nation's most cherished institu- 
tions. He (Sir John) pleaded guilty to that indictment. They 
had attacked some of those institutions because they believed that 
in the past they had very largely cherished the wrong people. They 
wanted to broaden the basis of that cherishing. He was 
not there to apologise for the Liberal Government. He 
said, without fear of contradiction, that no Government 
during this generation or century had done so much good work 
in such a short time. He would draw attention to one great 
characteristic of that work. If they had been called into exist- 
ence for no other purpose, the settlement of the Transvaal was a 
sufficient monument to their memory. Brotherhood instead of 
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bluster : a Christian nation having the courage to carry out Chris- 
tian principles. After* all, this was only a reflection in politics 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It was the " coals of fire '' policy, 
and it was not understood by the other side. Our position abroad 
was never more peaceful, never more satisfactory, never stronger, 
than it was to-day. What had been the guiding principle of the 
Government at home? They had made it their business to com- 
mence at the bottom; first of all, to see to the needs of the poor 
and those that had no helper. At last the trades unionists were 
protected in reasonable combination, and their funds were fortified 
in the right way. Again, what had been done for those industrial 
soldiers of both sexes who were maimed in the struggle for exist- 
ence? Hundreds of thousands, under the new Compensation Act, 
would enjoy proper compensation instead of charity. In that great 
seaport one might well be reminded of the sailor. What had the 
Liberal Government done for that class? He thought he might 
refer to his right hon. friend, Mr. Lloyd-George, and describe him 
as the sweet little cherub that takes care of the life of poor Jack. 
Under the Merchant Shipping Act Jack would get better food, 
better quarters, better ships, and a better time altogether. And 
speaking of labour generally, he thought it was a matter of great 
satisfaction that at last brains were recognised instead of brass, 
with regard to some of the public offices of the country. The work- 
ing man in the county could now become a magistrate, and more 
than that, he might become a member of his Majesty's Cabinet. 
So there was this proper recognition of the workers of the country, 
those who were mainly responsible for building up the wealth of 
the Empire. The Government was prepared to do justice all round, 
but believed that the people at the bottom required first considera- 
tion. To those who wanted the millennium by return of post he 
said: We want your backing rather than your criticism. If the 
Government had their confidence and good word when they needed 
it, they would, God helping them, accomplish the great task which 
had been committed to their charge. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Election of President and Treasurer. 

Alderman C. H. Radford (Plymouth) proposed : — • 

" That the Right Honourable Arthur H. D. Acland be re-elected 
President, and that Mr. Robert Bird be re-elected treasurer, for the 
ensuing year." 

As a man of Devon, he said, it gave him special pleasure to ask a 
worthy son of Devon to fill the position of President. The Aclands 
were known to them all. Many of those present knew the 
President's father, and perhaps some of them knew his grand- 
father. They were proud that they had to preside over them one 
of that family, one who, in addition to being the son of a worthy 
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self to be a statesman. Sir J. Williams Benn had said that his 
absence was a great loss to Parliament. That was true, but his 
services were a great gain and a great asset to the National Liberal 
Federation. If he were in Parliament they could not have him as 
iiheir leader in that way. The Federation had always been fortu- 
nate in the Presidents it had chosen — Dr. Spence Watson, and then 
Mr. Birrell. Mr. Bird had been associated with the organisation 
a long time, and of all Treasurers he was about the best. 

Mr. a. H. Burgess (Leicester), in seconding the resolution, 
^aid that the Federation was exceedingly fortunate in having so 
distinguished a statesman and so robust a Liberal as Mr. Acland 
-in the presidential chair. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Acland, in returning thanks for their renewal of confid- 
•ence, said he felt last year a great difficulty in succeeding to his 
:friend Mr. Birrell, whose eloquence, wit, and genial humour were 
Tiousehold words throughout the country. And he remembered 
1>he strenuous and long years that Dr. Spence Watson had given 
1>o the presidency of that Federation. He could only say that in 
response to the honour which they had done him he would always 
•do his best. They were so loyal, so good-humoured, and so willing 
to support the President who tried to do his duty that they made 
the task pleasant, light, and easy. He need hardly say what a 
pleasure it was to him to be reelected in a West Country town 
like that. If his son remained in Parliament another half-a-dozen 
years it would be close on a century since his grandfather entered 
Parliament for the whole of the county of Devon. Those were very 
different days from the present. He had met old voters in Dartmoor 
who remembered the days when they voted for his grandfather, but 
they did not vote in Dartmoor. They came and spent a pleasant 
week in Exeter from all parts of the county, and at his grand- 
father's expense. If that century should be completed, he thought, 
so far as he calculated the matter, that between his grandfather, 
his father, his brother, himself, and his son, they would have had 
a representative in the House of Commons for nearly eighty years 
out of that period. He was truly obliged to them, and as long as 
they honoured him with that position he would try to do his duty. 

Mr. Bird expressed thanks for the token of their renewed 
'Confidence. It was a hopeful sign for the Federation that in their 
"President they had a man they could love as well as respect. In 
-January they sent out a requisition for promises of subscriptions. 
"^They aimed at obtaining a regular annual income of £5,000, and he 
was pleased to state that the subscriptions so far received for this 
-year amounted to £5,054. That was very satisfactory. He did not 
-want more than another £1,000, although he could do with it, 
-for there were always fights, severe and stern, up and down the 
<Jountry, causing a strain from year to year. 
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The House of Lords. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. T. Shaw, K.C., M,P.) 
moved : — 

" That this Council condemns the action taken by the House of Lords 
in destroying and mutilating measures passed by a House of Commons- 
clearly acting within the scope of the authority freshly conferred on 
it by the nation. 

" In particular the Council protests at the flagrant misuse of it& 
present power by the Hereditary Chamber, witnessed within a year of a 
General Election resulting in the greatest Ministerial majority given to- 
any political party during the past seventy years. The Council declares- 
once more that the Liberal party has abated, and will abate, no jot 
of its determination to secure 

*' (a) that, in our system of National Education, there shall be full 

popular control, and no sectarian tests ; and 
"(b) that plural voting shall be abolished in the election of Members 
of Parliament. 

" Believing that the legislative powers which the House of Lords- 
claims are incompatible with the first principles of freedom and self- 
government, the Council assures the Prime Minister and his colleagues, 
of the unswerving and enthusiastic support of the Liberal Party in any 
proposals designed to secure, in case of differences between the two- 
Houses of Parliament, the predominance of that House which repre- 
sents, as the result of direct election, the wishes of the electors." 

They were, he said, so far south, and he was so far north, that he 
asked what were the bonds of union between them. The first was 
one of personal regard. Remembering Mr. Acland's old associa- 
tion in service to the party and to the Government in which he 
had the honour to be his colleague, he found it a pleasure to attend 
any meeting presided over by Mr. Acland. " Instead of the fathers 
shall come up the children." They had lost Mr. Acland, but they 
had found his son. They were glad that young Mr. Acland showed 
the prowess and gifts of his blood. In the House of Commons 
they were proud of their young men, and in the front rank Mr. 
Acland's son stood. His second bond of union with them was,, 
after all, the old-fashioned one that they belonged to the Liberal 
party. He did not remember the Liberal party ever being in 
such good heart. It was not that they had not had their dis- 
appointments. But they were beginning to discern the causes, 
of those disappointments. Wherever evil was to be found, there 
they should pursue it, and root it out; and that was the ground 
reason for the resolution which he had the honour to submit to 
them. It dealt with the time-honoured question — the House of 
Lords. The resolution was at once a declaration and an appeal. 
It was a declaration of policy. But it was an appeal from a strong 
and resolute people through a strong and resolute party to a strong 
and resolute Government. And the appeal was this: Was all 
that strength and resolution to be turned into mockery and wastes 
at the behest of a non-representative and therefore, in that sense, 
an irresponsible body of men? The continuing strength of the- 
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Liberal party was too little remarked upon. They had beeir 
eighteen months in power, and he did not suppose that in the 
history of this country there had ever been an electoral state of 
matters at all equal to what he was about to narrate. When 
the present Government were elected there were 376 Liberals, 
24 Liberal Labour Members, 30 Independent Labour Members, 
83 Irish Members, and Unionists of all shades were 157. After 
these eighteen months the position was that no branch of the 
Labour party had suffered the loss of a single Member, the Irish 
party stood exactly where it did, and with regard to the Unionists 
and the Liberals the situation was that one Unionist, one of the 
Members for Liverpool, tired of his too long association with that 
party, crossed the floor, and now received the Liberal Whip, and 
the Liberals had lost two elections— one at Cockermouth and one 
at Brigg. Further comment upon those elections need not now 
be made. But the result was that eighteen months after they 
were returned to power by an enormous and overwhelming ma- 
jority, the Liberal majority had decreased from 376 to 375, and 
the Unionist minority had increased from 157 to 158. At this 
rate of progress it would require from a century to a century and 
a half before the Unionists would assume the reins of office. Now, 
on the whole, that was a very satisfactory record. Perhaps it might 
be said : " There have been failures enough. It is clear from the 
loss of the Education Bill and from the loss of the Plural Voting 
Bill that the time has come when the people are convinced of 
the unfitness of Liberalism for government, and the people them- 
selves throughout the country are also now convinced that their 
assertion of their right to govern themselves is quite futile." That 
was what might have been said. Eighteen months and the main 
objects for which they were returned to power not accomplished! 
Why did the party keep together? The party kept together be- 
cause it knew the reason that these objects had not been accom- 
plished, and they were convinced that the failure, the unfitness, 
and the futility to which he had referred lay in an obstruction, 
an impediment, an evil too long permitted. That obstruction, 
that impediment, that evil was removable, and once the country, 
once Liberalism, were convinced that a thing was evil and removable, 
the path of duty was plain. And so that day they were not found 
engaged in mourning over spilt milk, but addressing themselves 
to the new task to which they felt themselves impelled, alike by 
public duty and, he would add, by self-respect. The call which 
was thus made to the Liberal party was to lead the country still, 
in removing that legislative obstruction. He would detain them 
for a few moments to show how clear this call was by a remark 
upon the history of the last Session of Parliament. Let it be 
observed that they were fresh from a General Election, and one 
which had not had the result of the General Election of 1892 in 
returning to Parliament but a slender majority to carry out the 
wishes of the nation. The people had shown their unmistakable 
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will, and therefore the constitutional situation was perfectly plain 
— that the irresponsible and unrepresentative portion of it should 
respect the unmistakable and fresh verdict of the people. He 
knew what was said with regard to the proceedings of 1893-4. It 
was said the House of Lords did not do badly, because they rejected 
the verdicts of the Commons, seeing that the verdict was sup- 
ported by but a slender majority, a majority going down sometimes 
to a single figure. That was the argument in 1893. Observe 
how that argument stood now. There was nothing in it. The 
Education Bill passed by this fresh House of Commons was read 
a second time by a majority of 206; it was read a third time by 
a majority of 192, and with the Lords' amendments they disagreed 
by a majority of 309. Was there anything to be said now for 
the pretext that the Lords were the best interpreters of the people's 
will ? The fact was it was a pretext and nothing more. To take 
the Plural Voting Bill, the figures were almost as startling. It 
was read the first time by the stupendous majority of 261, and a 
second time by 308. In the name of all that was constitutional, 
and in the light of the desire professed upon all sides, both by 
Whigs and by Tories, to interpret the people's will and give effect 
to it legislatively, why were the verdicts of the people ignored 
by the non-representative body? These were the things which 
inclined them to say that the right, which they admitted to be 
legal, of veto by the House of Lords had been stretched by that 
august Chamber actually to the point of usurpation. They had 
asserted, and they had maintained, an anti-popular sovereignty, 
which, in the judgment of those present, and if he mistook not, 
in the judgment of the nation, was inconsistent with the course 
of freedom and self-government in this country. His Majesty 
the King had been the friend of all classes at home, and of all 
peoples abroad, and he had been loyal to the Constitution; and 
in his loyalty to the Constitution lay the secret of the attach- 
ment of his people to the Throne. It was disloyalty to the Con- 
stitution which had broken out in another quarter, a disloyalty 
which for the King of the Throne would have been unimaginable. 
They said this ought no longer to be allowed by a portion of the 
Constitution which was not refreshed or replenished by, and had 
no direct contact with, the great body of the people. It ought 
no longer to be allowed to noble lords to do what, if it had been 
done by a Monarch of those realms, would have shaken the Throne 
to its foundations. Do not let any man, or any body of men, 
or any newspaper, or any trust of newspapers, do not let them 
think that the Liberal party was going to be intimidated whilst 
it was trying to undo the evil which noble lords were doing. The 
Lords had brought this matter upon themselves. The question 
was now definitely in the region of practical politics, no longer 
were Liberals going to outwardly crouch or inwardly tremble 
on account of it. It was in the region of politics, and out of 
the region of superstition. He was filled with great thankful- 
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Tiess that it was so. It was a very curious thing how people 
^were adjured to be thankful for small mercies. That adjura- 
1>ion to be thankful for the House of Lords was a little out of 
<late. He admitted that in such a great national crisis as they 
•came through some years ago, and one upon which they well knew 
the line he took, when the true issue was as broad as any issue 
-could be between right and wrong, then, indeed, or in any similar 
crisis, they were sometimes in want of a really independent Cham- 
ber with such moral and intellectual weight as to enable that 
"Chamber to ask the country to think twice. The House of Lords 
in such a crisis and in face of such a need was, he knew, of slender 
use. Let him ask them if the House of Lords had ever stood in 
ioreign affairs for a higher and humaner ideal when popular rash- 
ness or the passions of men were being prompted? Never. Had 
they ever asked in their history the nation to think twice before 
taking an unwise or an unjust course in precipitating itself into 
war? He would go further, and declare that the House of Lords, 
to the best of his reading, never supported an unpopular cause 
that was right, or thwarted a popular cause that was wrong. 
Therefore, to cite the House of Lords as an institution which should 
-stand between a nation and its baser passions, leading them to more 
settled and higher levels of conviction, was, of course, to cite the 
absurd. The shoe was on the other foot : it was not for the extent 
but for the restrictions on the power of the Peers that the nation 
was thankful. There had been two recent illustrations of the 
limitations of those powers which showed exactly where his thank- 
fulness came in. He was extremely thankful to know that the 
House of Lords had no power over the finances of the nation. Of 
the two Liberal Governments to which he had had the honour 
to belong, what were the most memorable achievements that would 
live in the history of the nation ? The first was the great Budget 
of Sir William Harcourt. The annual increment which the 
Harcourt Death Duties had on an average added to the revenue 
had been about six and a half millions sterling. This year, owing 
to the skill of Mr. Asquith, they had another million added to 
the Harcourt scale, and so there was a saving to the taxpayers, 
in the sense of the general body of the people, of seven and a half 
millions. Were they not very thankful that the Lords had nothing 
to do with that? They knew what the Lords would have done. 
They remembered the snarling in the House of Lords over the 
Harcourt Bill, and how they barked, but could not bite; and so 
what they would have done had they had the power would have been 
to reject a Bill on the lines of Sir William Harcourt's Bill, to 
refuse those seven and a half millions of supplies to the nation from 
that source, and fill up the gap by taxing the food of the people. 
That would have been the Lords' programme: that was plain. 
He was very thankful, therefore, that the Lords had nothing to 
<io with their finances. What was the next great memorable 
fact in the history of the country and of Liberalism ? It was the 
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greatest honour of his life to have been connected witk 
a Government that had given a free Constitution toi 
the Transvaal. The Lords had nothing to do with that. 
If the Lords had had any power in that matter they knew 
what they would have done. They would have given the Trans- 
vaal a new edition, or a continuation, of a Milner Constitution. 
In that connection he would deliberately say of Lord Milner that- 
even in the decadence of his influence he would have better con- 
sulted his own dignity, as well as the dignity of the party to which 
he belonged, if he had no longer cited his theory of the top-dog — 
that odious, ill-timed, vulgar brutality which, looking to the 
present-day deep convictions of the nation, was insulting to a people- 
which had awakened now to the glories of racial reconciliation, 
equity, and peace. In that region he was thankful they had 
not a House of Lords. He cited those things to show them that 
the alarm as to further narrowing the sphere of influence of the 
House of Lords was an unfounded alarm, because where the Lords- 
had been evicted from a range of power the nation had thriven and. 
done well. What remained of the Lords' power ? They had no 
power in foreign affairs; they had no power in Colonial affairs; 
they had no power in Indian affairs. They had only power im 
home policy apart from finance. That was to say — ^wonderful to 
relate — they let the House of Lords be their rulers in the region 
they had had the least experience of — social reform. . Just let 
them imagine it ! Here was a people exercising through its parents 
the most sacred right and duty of the education of its children. 
They desired to do it on two principles ; first, that the people should 
have substantially the control of the operations through their- 
representatives; and, secondly, that tihe exercise of that right 
should not be distorted by creed, religion, or questions of that 
kind. And they had another body of men, the peculiarity of 
which with regard to education was that not a mother's son of 
them sent a child to the schools affected. Six million electors 
sent 670 Members to the House of Commons, but 600 men 
countered the wishes of six millions of their fellow-creatures in 
that which to so many of them waa as dear as life. In that branch 
of social reform the resolution faced all those questions by declar- 
ing that the control of that sphere of legislation by the House of* 
Lords must come to an end. As to the drink problem, they knew 
exactly how it pinched. It was not a problem foreign to the 
people of this country, but it arose in their streets and courts 
and at their very doors. The drink problem never reached the 
palaces and castles of the great. These people had no representa- 
tive character, and were removed from the experience which was 
essential to entitle them to thwart the desires of the people expressed 
through the House of Commons. That also must come to an end. 
Now, he would beat about the bush no longer. The centre of 
the problem was the land. The power of the Lords must be 
crippled. It must be definitely curtailed with regard to any 
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obstacles they desired to interpose between the people of this 
country and the land which bore them. They were there as 
Liberals to strengthen the hands of the Prime Minister, His 
charter was their charter. The land of this country must become 
less the pleasure-house of the rich and more the treasure-house 
of the people. Yet, how sensitive the Lords were about the land 
and about the Prime Minister. Lord Lansdowne had the Prime 
Minister by the collar every other week, and was always complain- 
ing of the Prime Minister's utterances. All this nervousness 
simply indicated a further identification of the House of Lords 
as a body with landlord ideas. What other class did the House 
of Lords take such an intimate interest in? Miners or mine- 
owners; seamen or shipowners; weavers, spinners, manufacturers? 
Events might prompt them to say that the only other class they took as 
much interest in would be the brewers. After all, it was well that 
this had happened. What was the underlying scheme of their 
Liberal land legislation ? It was to give freer access to the land, 
to open a prospect other than the workhouse to the humble tiller 
of the soil, to assist the formation of small holdings, attended 
with independence and security, so that a peasantry might remain 
in surroundings which made for hardihood and virtue instead 
of enfeeblement and vice. That was their object, and they would 
achieve it, in spite of all the obstacles of interest and prejudice. 
The times were ominous of forces of hostility to their land schemes, 
both for Scotland and for England. These schemes were bitterly 
opposed, not because they financially injured the landlord 
class, but because by lifting the general level of in- 
dependence of the humbler classes of the community 
they relatively lowered the predominant power. But the die was 
cast. Do not let them confuse the issue. It was not a question 
of names, of the adjustment of ribbons or titles. If there were 
curious people born into this world who thought themselves bigger 
and better on account of such things, that was not their affair. 
And don't let them confuse the issue by ever dreaming of any 
scheme for strengthening the Lords. This, he said deliberately, 
was a question of mastery. When in a few days the scheme was 
divulged there would be no mistake about that. In this conflict 
between the two Houses, the House of Commons must be the 
master — definitely and conclusively the master. To prevent this, 
no doubt all the vast bulk of the forces of prejudice and place, 
of rank and high estate would be mustered; and they did not 
despise the tenacity and the power of all this. But, on the other 
side — on their side, if they were only true to themselves — were 
forces which were stronger far — the power of a healthy national 
ambition, not only the belief, but the passion for social progress, 
for even-handed justice and well-ordered freedom. 

The President remarked that he did not know what they might 
mean by beating about the bush in Scotland, but a more effective 
starting of the hare by a speech he had never heard. 
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Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., seconded the resolution, whick 
had been moved in what the President had described earlier 
as " the measured language of a lawyer." He wished to put 
to Mr. Shaw, as a distinguished member of the Government, 
the question : " Do you mean it ? " If they did, that meeting 
and those whom that meeting represented were determined to 
do business with them. His friend was not merely an able 
and distinguished lawyer; he was a great advocate of peace. 
So was he (the speaker), but there was nothing he relished better 
than to go on a little foraging expedition with the Lord Advocate. 
He was completely in this respect a man after his own heart. His 
courage was undeniable, his aim was ever true, his bullet never 
failed to strike its billet, and all they had to do was to help gather 
in the spoils and share the honour and glory of conquest with 
him. But they were all absolutely agreed that matters could 
not stand where they stood to-day. What was the advantage 
of a General Election ? Why did they put candidates periodically 
to enormous expense in order to ascertain the opinions of their 
constituents? Why did thfy interfere with the natural flow 
of the trade and commerce of the country for a month or six weeks 
at a time in carrying out a Greneral Election ? What did it matter 
whether C.-B. or A. B. sat on the right-hand or on the left of 
the throne of the Speaker in the House of Commons so long as 
A. B. was permitted to control the votes in another place ? When 
a Tory Prime Minister sat on the right of the Speaker the House 
of Lords resembled nothing more closely than a spent volcano, 
but when a spirit of reform descended and troubled the waters 
this " obsequious handmaid of the Tory party " stood in front of 
them and blocked the passage to the life-giving stream. Con- 
cluding, the speaker quoted a passage from a speech delivered 
by Lord Rosebery at Bradford in 1894 (" when he was engaged 
in the juvenile and invigorating pastime of snowballing his own. 
House ''), in which he expressed his surprise at the country endur- 
ing that survival of an almost antediluvian period. He (Mr. 
Fenwick) appealed to the delegates to carry the resolution with 
great enthusiasm and convey through the Lord Advocate to the 
Government an emphatic protest and their best wishes for a solu- 
tion of this difficulty. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Licensing: Reform. 

Mr. T. R. Ferens, M.P., proposed: — 

" That this Council reiterates its conviction that reform of the 
Licensing Laws is urgently required, rejoices to know that the Govern- 
ment stands pledged to legislation on a subject of such vital importance 
to the general welfare of the community, and trusts that a compre- 
hensive measure will as soon as possible be carried through Parliament.*' 
As to the future, he said, their Prime Minister last Monday even- 
ing and after that resolution had been drafted, told them in a most 
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unequivocal and absolute statement that the first- and foremost, 
measure of 1908 would be a Licensing Bill. He then described, 
the subject as, perhaps, the most important to which the House 
of Commons could address itself. Why was it this reform was 
necessary? The climax in expenditure was reached in 1899, when, 
no less than 186 millions sterling were spent on liquor in the United. 
Kingdom. Since that time the sum had been reduced by about 
20 millions. Was there anyone present who could in the 
least degree grasp what that expenditure meant? To give 
an illustration, in the South African War, which lasted 
two and a half years, they spent £250,000,000, and the trade 
of the country received a staggering blow as a result — one from 
which it had not yet recovered. It would be a good many years, 
before they would get rid of the effects of that war. During the 
same period the United Kingdom spent in drink £400,000,000. 
Twenty-five thousand brave Britishers lost their lives in that war,, 
and, on a modest calculation, during the same period a; hundred 
thousand lives were sacrificed in these islands through drink. Some 
authorities, indeed, said the number was more than double that. 
The granting of old age pensions had been discussed for years in 
Parliament, but how to raise the funds for it had passed the wit 
of all Chancellors of the Exchequer. Twenty millions sterling 
would be required at least, and eight times that was spent in intoxi- 
cating drink. If they could only get one day a week of the liquor 
bill into the coffers of the nation, the money would be forthcoming. 
It is estimated that the working-classes spend £100,000,000, and the 
rest £60,000,000. Let them imagine what might be done if a fair 
proportion of this money were turned into productive instead of 
destructive channels. Some people said : " Yes, but look at the 
revenue you get from the drink. How is that to be replaced ? " Such 
a question was asked of Mr. Gladstone once, and he replied : " You 
deal with the liquor question, and I'll tell you where the revenue^ 
will come from.*' He (the speaker) did not know what was going 
to be contained in the measure of next year, but he knew what 
he would like to see in it. First and foremost would be local veto. 
They had local veto now in all their best residential districts in 
their great towns and cities. The well-to-do people would not have 
gin palaces and drinking saloons dumped down in their midst, but 
the poor had had such houses dumped down in their midst as thick 
as blackberries in autumn. They ought to be protected from that. 
He thought they might rest confident that local option would be- 
one of the provisions in the new Bill, having regard to the recent 
speeches and definite statements of Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman. 
Another thing the time was surely ripe for Sunday-closing. Many 
of their Colonies enjoyed it, all the lights going out in the 
saloons in Ontario, for example, at seven o'clock on Saturday nights, 
with no re-lighting until the Monday. Ireland had it, Scotland 
had it, Wales had it ; why should poor old England be left out in 
the cold so long? He would like to see absolute Sunday-closing;. 
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l)ut, if not, lie hoped they would have it as nearly as possible. In 
the interests of purity of elections and public morality, he also 
thought the public-houses should be closed on election days. They 
wonuld also agree there should be a time limit under the 1904 
Act. Clubs must be dealt with. They should be under the control 
of the police. At the present time they had no right of entry, and 
there were no restrictions as to closing. The sale of liquor in clubs 
should be declared to be legal, and the clubs should be required 
to contribute to the revenue. He thought barmaids ought not to 
be. Anyone who had been in bars, and who had heard the language 
used there would not like his daughter to be there. It was said 
they could not make people sober by Act of Parliament. But if 
John Chinaman could deal with the opium curse, surely John Bull 
could deal with the drink curse. He believed that before long 
the advantages of temperance and hygiene would be taught in all 
the schools. 

Mr. Frank Wright (Vice-President of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association) said he wished to emphasise one word in the resolu- 
tion, " reiterates " : — " That this Council reiterates its conviction that 
reform of the Licensing Laws is urgently required.'' They had 
passed innumerable resolutions, omnibus resolutions and special 
resolutions, in relation to licensing legislation and temperance 
reform — from the day when that fine old veteran. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, first appeared on their platform, to the day when Mr. 
Haldane made his powerful and suggestive speech at Newcastle. 
They had often had their hopes disappointed, but now they had 
the assurance of the Prime Minister — a great asset to Liberals — 
that the first matter dealt with next Session should be Licensing 
Reform. He believed that a wise, courageous, and comprehensive 
measure of Licensing Reform would do as much as, or more than, 
any other measure to uplift the community and to make for the 
lasting happiness and enduring prosperity of the people of that great 
: nation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7th. 

The second Session of the Council was held in ' the Co-operative 
Hall at 10.30 a.m. The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President 
x)f the Federation) occupied the chair. 

Land Reform. 

Mr. George Lambert, M.P. (Devon : South Molton Division), 
moved the following resolution : — 

" That this Council welcomes the determination of the Government 
to use its great majority to grapple with the question of the ' Condition 
•of the People/ by pressing forward the cause of Land Reform, and 
heartily approves the promised legislation as to the Valuation of Land, 
the Taxation of Land Values, better Housing, and the provision of 
Small Holdings and Allotments. '* 

He was supposed to be a naval expert now, so that if he made a 
«lip they must forgive him. No man or woman inhabiting these 
islands could view without the gravest apprehension the constant 
unchecked flow from the rural districts into the large towns. The 
rural districts were the poorer and the towns were the richer for 
it. They were draining the life blood of their country districts. 
They had to remedy that. They were told with fine language by 
Imperial orators that there was a white man's burden. Well, 
in order that the people should bear the white man's burden 
they must have a robust and healthy countryside. To b«ar the white 
man's burden it required more than words — it required work. 
If this country could have been made great by words it would 
have been done, amply done, during the last ten years. Whatever 
they did with the towns the life must be somewhat artificial; it 
<jould not be so healthy as where the breeze swept over the villages 
and over the fields, and therefore they had to find a remedy for 
this depopulation of the country districts. Tariff Reform had 
been suggested, which, though it might create a Paradise for the 
porker, would hardly prove the salvation of the worker. If ever 
this country committed the midsummer madness of having Pro- 
tection, Protection upon the products of the land, it would be swept 
away at the very next opportunity. It was impossible to believe, 
though he believed there were some benighted individuals, even 
some who had been recently returned to Parliament, who believed 
Protection was the remedy for rural depopulation, or that it would 
be adopted by the country. They were told one-third of the land 
belonged to the House of Lords. All he could say was that if 
they were not wiser agriculturally than they were politically, it 
was not much wonder that a remedy was required. We were told 
the basis of taxation must be broadened. It was a pretty phrase. 
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Why not broaden the interests connected with the land? Let us 
by all means have more owners of land, more cultivators of the 
land. That did not seem to commend itself to the Upper House. 
They were not so enthusiastic about that as they were about 
broadening the basis of taxation, which meant taxing other people 
for the benefit of themselves. He had no doubt they would swallow 
a tax on meat, dairy produce, and bread, and perhaps they would 
swallow it with relish, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. But 
Liberals had a different remedy. Liberals might be accused of 
having a double dose of original sin, and that they took up this 
question out of pure spite. It was nothing of the kind. They 
dealt with it because it was their duty to deal with it. Last 
Session they passed an Act giving to the farmer more security. 
The Tories lashed themselves into impotent fury when a private 
Member's Bill was taken up by the Government which gave farmers 
compensation for their improvements, for damage by game, more 
security in their holdings by preventing them from being caprici- 
ously evicted, and also provided a cheap and simple method 
of settling disputes between landlord and tenant. Having given these 
boons to the cultivators, they desired to increase the cultivators 
of the land. A Bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
the other day in a lucid speech by Mr. Harcourt. That Bill was 
an eminently fair and reasonable measure. Of course, they got 
vague denunciation of the wickedness of the Badical party. That 
they would take for granted from the Tories. But they wanted 
something more. They wanted their opponents to point to any 
single clause in the Bill which was unfair, unjust, or which would 
press hardly upon any class in the community. In Mr. Harcourt's 
measure it was proposed to establish a sub-department of the Board 
of Agriculture in order that they might stir up public opinion 
upon the question of small holdings. They were not to sit in an 
office in London, but were to go into the country, find out where 
there was a demand, and even to stimulate a demand, amongst 
those who wished for a holding in the land. The salaries of those 
Commissioners would be upon the votes. They would be criticised 
each year, he hoped, in Parliament — for their action, he trusted, 
not for their inaction — but, at any rate, they would be criticised. 
He had actually heard it said that this was a great extravagance ,* 
some of their Tory friends had said so. The Tories were funny 
people. They would spend 250 millions on a war without a wink, 
but to spend money for our own country at home was a different 
matter altogether. Personally — ^and he thought he would carry 
them with him — he was a little Englander in that respect. They 
might be mad, but there was method in their madness. By all 
means let them spend the money on benefiting their own people 
at home, instead of squandering it on God-forsaken enterprises all 
over the world. Those Commissioners whom their Tory friends 
violently objected to were to work hand-in-hand with the County 
Councils. The County Councils had not proved, up to now, very 
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revolutionary bodies. He did not suppose they were going to 
hoist the " Jolly Roger/' and pirate the property of the landowners 
without paying for it. But it had been urged as a great hardship 
that in the case of a County Council which did not take the requisite 
steps for the provision of small holdings that the Commissioners 
should be able to step in and take the County Council's place. 
That could only and would only be done in extreme cases, and he 
hoped it would never be done at all. He hoped the County Councils 
would recognise that in that they were performing a great national 
work, and would do it without fear and favour. It must be 
remembered — for the comfort of timid people who might be fright- 
ened he would say it — that that power could only be exercised with 
the approval of the Board of Agriculture, who must have a repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, and, therefore, any attempt 
to coerce anybody unjustly was bound to meet with swift and just 
retribution. The House of Commons, after all, was an eminently 
fair assembly, and any attempt to deal unjustly with any person 
would not find much favour there. They had compulsion in the 
measure. He hoped again the compulsory acquiring of land would 
have to be very rarely exercised. Possibly the power of compul- 
sion might prove a strong lever in distributing land. The Board 
of Agriculture also had the power to make experiments with small 
holdings to show that they might be made a success. They had 
the power of aiding credit banks, to enable that capital which was 
so essential for the cultivation of the land to be available. They 
could not, in the question of providing small holdings in the coun- 
try, lay down any hard and fast line. They must have some elas- 
ticity. If they placed unsuitable men in the possession of unsuit- 
able holdings, those holdings and men must be a failure, but if 
they put within the reach of the genuine worker on the land a 
suitable holding, that holding would be a success. Of course, 
different parts of the country required different cultivation, and 
different markets different produce. Therefore, they must have 
elasticity. They must make no mistake. The man who culti- 
vated the land had got to have a knowledge of the land. He noticed 
that in some places they seized upon a patch of land and began 
to dig. But they left before the cabbages began to grow. Any 
man who wanted to make a living out of the land had to meet 
with many difficulties. He had to cope with the somewhat curious 
climate. The miller when he passed so many bushels of wheat 
into his mill knew how many stones of flour would come out, but 
when a farmer sowed a bushel of wheat, he defied any man to say 
how many bushels he would reap. The cultivators of the land 
must be men of skill. They must not be stupid. He thought 
they could depend upon it that the man who could make his living 
out of the land could make his way almost anywhere. Of course, 
countrymen had not got that superficial smartness that belonged 
to those who read the Yellow Press, with its superficial regard for 
accuracy. If they wanted the real, sterling coin, they must come 
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into the country district. One subject he wished to touch on which 
was germane to this topic. He referred to the education of the 
children. They wanted in the rural districts their education to 
be made more fitting to the wants and requirements of the rural 
districts. They should teach the child something about that which 
surrounded his daily life, plant life — in fact, anything that would 
interest him. Instead of that it seemed to him they taught in 
their educational system the dates of the accession of their kings, 
^nd when they were garnered to their fathers. It served a useful 
purpose in one way. It showed what a fine old country theirs 
had been to survive so much misgovernment. He went 
over a small holding some time ago where the cabbages 
were covered with caterpillars. Suppose a teacher was able 
to teach the children of that small holder — and he had 
eight — something about caterpillars. It would be more useful 
to the small holder than to know exactly the domestic arrangements 
of Henry VIII. The child would go home and tell the father. 
The father would be pleased, and possibly not begrudge the rate. 
In the country districts they wrangled about religion. They taught 
them to be little bigots instead of having a genuine toleration for 
the religious opinions of others. If they wanted to benefit the 
small holders they should train the boys and girls to be fitted to 
earn their living upon the land. Let them know more about 
caterpillars and less about catechisms. For ten years past the air 
had been thick with promises of social reform — promises easily made, 
easily broken. Pensions were promised ; they had not come ; time 
had passed, legislation had not passed, and they had a legacy of 
debt and extravagance. He was not going to deal with the urban 
side of this question; that was in the competent hands of the son 
of a statesman whom they all gratefully remembered. He did 
say that the rural aspect of the land question was vital to the 
country. They must improve the lot of those who laboured on the 
land, make it sweet by allowing them to reap the fruits of their 
own industry, and make them happier by sheltering them with the 
cloak of independence. Those were ideals worthy of a great party, 
the Liberal party had set itself to the task, and, depend upon it, 
it would not look back. 

Mr. Robert Harcourt seconded the resolution. He admitted 
that his presence there was due to the hereditary principle, but it 
was derived not from the House of Lords, but from a man whose 
dearest wish was to stand well in the House of Commons. He 
wished it had been possible to deal with the historical aspect of 
land from the dim and distant past, when feudalism had its real 
burdens and obligations as well as its privileges. He thought he 
was not perverting history when he said that down to the days 
of the Tudors were the days of the single tax. They regretted 
the gradual but relentless tendency of taxation to fall on improve- 
ments, trade, and industry rather than on the natural monopolies, 
soil and situation. In a special sense they desired that the English- 
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man should be again, as Bacon once said, master of his own valua- 
tion. What was the immediate policy the Liberals propounded? 
They asked for a separate valuation of sites apart from buildings 
and improvements, and for a rate or a tax, or both, upon those 
unimproved site values; secondly, they asked for a prompt penalis- 
ing of the method by which building land was held back and paid 
rates upon a vastly and ludicrously inferior valuation. They wished 
by a simple process of political spiritualism to resuscitate that 
admirable personage, the hypothetical tenant, and ensure that the 
annual value upon which a man paid rates was the annual value 
at which at any moment he might exchange his property. He 
should like to base the ethics of this demand not so much upon any 
historical, statistical, or documentary evidence, as upon the admir- 
ably businesslike parable, which was full of the soundest political and 
economic doctrine, and which was to be found in the 25th chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, the parable of the talents. 
He suggested that the man who by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence had inherited a single talent, who hid that talent in 
the ground, who buried and checked and held back the latent 
potentialities of the soil which had fallen to his share — he suggested 
that for him the main with five and with ten talents even now lay 
in waiting. Surely few people, except always his good friend, 
Mr. Harold Cox, doubted the feasibility of the proposal. 
In any proper system of urban land reform his personal opinion 
was that the power to tax should mean also the power to buy. That 
was not Socialism. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane had warmLy 
supported proposals to give public bodies much wider powers of 
general purchase. He rejoiced to see in the Small Holdings Bill, 
introduced by his right hon. friend, the First Commissioner of 
Works — in his opinion a most industrious and promising young 
Minister — he particularly mentioned that there was to be no extra 
10 per cent, for compulsion. He thought they were within measur- 
able distance of the time when a municipality would be able to 
acquire land free from the blackmail of private ownership, and free 
from the excessive legal cost which attached to an antiquated 
system. He had sworn to himself that he would not quote any 
figures on housing, but on the previous day a delegate and a friend 
of his, whose admirable work as chairman of the Housing Council 
was known to them all — he referred to Alderman Thompson — put 
into his hands one of the most painful of the many books written 
on the condition of the poor. It was called " The Warrens of 
the Poor,'' and was a review of conditions existing there, prepared 
and issued by the Three Towns Housing Association. In the very 
first page of that book it was set out how many families dwelt in 
a single room, and the number of these families — families, not 
persons — was no less than 7,863. That was a situation now exist- 
ing. If they took the more luxurious two-room tenements they 
found 41,000 persons so residing. On the general question of over- 
crowding they found in Devonport out of the whole population 
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17 per cent, were living under conditions of overcrowding, in 
Plymouth 20 per cent, and in Stonehouse 25 per cent. He had 
no time to mention the various remedies that had been propounded. 
They were waiting with eager expectation the promised compre- 
hensive Bill from Mr. Burns next year. He would only say, in 
conclusion, in supporting a resolution of that kind dealing in a 
most comprehensive manner with every aspect of land reform — 
which was a thing to be taken as a whole, and not lessened and 
spoilt by the jealousy of the advocates of any particular part of it — 
they might borrow a phrase from the advocates of Tariff Reform, 
and say that in dealing with the condition of the land and the con- 
dition of the people lay the first constructive work of the Liberal 
party. 

Free Trade and National Finance. 

Sir Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee, National Liberal 
Federation) moved : — 

" That this Council once again re-affirms its earnest conviction that 
the general prosperity of the nation is bound up in a steadfast adherence 
to Free Trade, and, in view of the persistent support of a Protectionist 
and food-taxing policy by the Conservative party, pledges itself to 
resist all attempts to revert to a system of Protection, whether disguised 
as * Tariff Reform * or Colonial Preference. 

" Further, this Council heartily endorses the principles of Liberal 

golicy with regard to national finance, laid down in Mr. Asquith's 
ludget statement ; welcomes the prospect of a recasting and reform of 
the grants in aid of local taxation ; and warmly supports the proposals 
made this year : — 

(a) For improving national credit by the reduction of national 

indebtedness ; 
(5) For placing the burden of taxation on the shoulders of those 

best able to pay, by the differentiation of Income-tax as between 

earned and unearned incomes, and by increasing the Death 

Duties payable on large estates; and 
(c) For laying the foundations of a comprehensive scheme of Old 

Age Pensions." 
In the first place, as a very old member of that Federation, he 
would like to join with the President in the intense satisfaction 
with which he had listened to the last speech from a worthy son 
of a worthy sire. He rejoiced to think that in the future among 
their young men they would have not only one, but two Harcourts 
supporting their cause. That resolution had been placed in his 
hands as Chairman of the Executive of that Federation so as to 
show that they were absolutely of one mind. He was not going to 
deal with the last part of the resolution. He would leave that for 
the gentleman who was to second the resolution. He was sure they 
all thoroughly congratulated their Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
his boldness in dealing with the national debt, and in the first 
instance of placing the financial credit of that great country in 
proper condition. It was of the utmost importance to realise in 
their smaller districts how important it was for the trade of this 
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country that the financial credit of the country should be main- 
tained at the highest possible point. And, therefore, if only in 
that respect, the thanks of their party and of the country were 
due to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for putting the financial 
credit right first before he dealt with the reduction of taxation. 
As he said before, it was with the first part of the resolution he 
was going to deal, namely, that of Free Trade. He was not going 
to trouble them with any figures. He was not going to 
try to prove the case, because he felt that in addressing dele- 
gates of the Liberal party he was merely preaching the gospel to 
the converted. On this question there was no difference of opinion. 
On other questions of Liberal policy the Liberal party were most 
adept in having differences. On this question there could be no 
difference, because there was no half-way house. There was an 
absolutely dividing line between Free Trade and Protection, 
though he knew some even in his own city, strange to say, a city 
which owed its greatness to Free Trade, who said they were Free 
Traders, and yet were in favour of Protection. It must be either 
altogether Free Trade, or altogether Protection. The question had 
attained even more danger than before. At one time they looked 
upon Protection as a pious opinion of a few elderly cranks. The 
Prime Minister of a great party at one time said that under no 
circumstances would he lead a party of Protection, yet only a few 
days ago he declared that the proudest moment of his life was to 
introduce into the House of Commons the Archbishop of Protection. 
Now it was taken out of the hands of a league and became the 
possession of a party there was a greater danger. They knew and 
appreciated leagues when they were going in a right direction, and 
when they went in a wrong direction they knew how to deal with 
them. But when a league became a possession of one of the great 
parties of the State, then, indeed, were we in danger, and he asked 
them not to lose sight of this, and to distribute as much know- 
ledge as they possibly could in their various districts. They were 
told that Colonial preference must be secured. He objected to the 
principle of Colonial preference, even more than he did to Protec- 
tion itself. It might seem right to Canadian statesmen to build 
up their manufactures by a system of protection, because Canada 
lived almost entirely by the export of the raw material — ^wheat. 
Here in England the circumstances were entirely opposite, and the 
only preference they could give Canada would be on wheat, and 
by doing so tliey would be taxing the food of the people. We lived 
by our manufactures, and any Colonial preference, he considered, 
-would not benefit this country or the Colonies which were asking 
for it. The increase in tonnage of Liverpool shipping during the 
past ten years, from 1896 to 1906, inward and outward, was 
ie5,000,000— £10,000,000 in 1896, and £15,000,000 in 1906. He 
protested against any risk of interference with this great growth. 
Seeing that 70 per cent, of our trade was with other countries than 
our own possessions, it was an enormous danger and a crime to run 
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the risk of interfering with this large bulk of trade upon the 
mere possibility that the 25 per cent, of our trade with the 
Colonies would be increased. But there was a higher ground upon 
which he protested. Protection must corrupt our public life. He 
would not care to be a member of Parliament under a Protectionist 
Government. The lobbying that would go on for individual 
interests would utterly corrupt political life and the condition 
would be such that no man with high principles would be able to 
enter politics at all. Let them go into their various districts, and 
into all parts of the country, show the people the evil which would 
follow a change in our fiscal policy, point out what our forefathers- 
fought hard to achieve many years ago, and not let them part with 
the blessed legacy of Free Trade. 

Mr. C. E. Mallet, M.P. (Plymouth) seconded the resolution- 
It was one of the first and most urgent duties of the Liberal party^ 
to defend the great cause of Free Trade against all critics and 
casuists who attacked it, whether they came from the old country,, 
where they ought to know better, or from new countries beyond 
the Equator, which were still too young to have discovered the evils 
which Protection brought. They lived in days when every child 
had established its right to criticise its parents, but there were 
some advantages in experience still; and he thought they could 
not too often put it on record that they in this country abandoned 
for ever this policy of Preferences — ^it was always a policy of false 
pretences — not from any abstract passion for arithmetic or common- 
sense, but because they had found out from bitter experience that 
Protection always hampered trade, raised prices, wasted revenue,, 
stimulated corruption, and put a premium on evasions of the law. 
But Liberal finance had other objects besides the defence of Free 
Trade. They were a party of social reform, and for a party which 
aimed at social reform they could not exaggerate the importance 
of finance, because, if money were the root of all evil — that was a 
point on which he had his doubts — ^it was also in matters of social 
improvement the root of almost all reform. There were two schools 
of finance in this country. One was the school which was repre- 
sented by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and, perhaps, after the refer- 
ences that morning, he might also say by the Daily Mail. This 
school seemed to welcome with enthusiasm any increase in national 
expenditure, especially any expenditure for military purposes. This 
school regarded public economy as a positive offence. It regarded 
political economy as a bewildering thing, and as it took most of 
its political economy from the publications of the Tariff Reform 
League, they could understand why it was found to be a puzzling- 
thing. When in office it raised the Income-tax to Is. 3d. When 
in Opposition it denounced the Income-tax of Is. as a burdensome 
thing. If it had a deficit, that school of financiers made it up by 
loans, a very good temporary expedient, but not an expedient that 
lasted. If it had a surplus, it squandered it in doles — doles to 
relieve the intolerable strain — not the strain upon the Noncon- 
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formist conscience — that strain continued — before this Parliament 
was over that strain must be removed — ^but doles to remove the 
intolerable strain upon our landlords, and on the financial con- 
science of the Established Church. If it wanted more money — and 
a prodigal of that kind always did — that school of finance proposed 
to raise it by what it called broadening the basis of taxation ; that 
was, by putting a large number of new taxes on a large number of 
the necessaries of life — ^taxes which were to keep out those wicked 
foreign manufactures, and at the same time to raise millions in 
duties by letting them in — taxes which might please the Colonies, 
who would not have to pay them, but which were so scientific in 
their nature that they would never be felt by the Englishmen, who 
would. He thought, without much exaggeration, that was the 
finance of the school of Tariff Reform. But, happily, there was 
another school of finance in this country, whose representative sat 
by them there, much more old-fashioned, he admitted, in its views. 
It was the school associated so long with Peel and Cobden, a school 
in which Mr. Gladstone was the greatest master ever known, the 
school to which Mr. Disraeli, aye, and Mr. Goschenand Lord Salisbury 
all belonged, but which to-day had not in it a single member of 
the Tory party. Happily, however, it was the school of Mr. 
Asquith, and he hoped they all were pupils of it. That school 
believed that the first duty of the Government was to save their 
money and to pay their debts. It believed that waste and inefficiency 
always went together, and that lax spending always meant lax adminis- 
tration. If they wanted a proof of that let them look at the record 
of the War Office in the past ten years. This school believed that 
a wise Government taxed as few articles as possible, taxed least 
and lowest the necessities of the poor, and used all its taxes for 
the needs of the revenue only, and not to prefer some interest or 
to protect some friend. It believed that if they wanted to broaden 
the basis of taxation they should try to shift the burdens of the 
State as far as might be from the bare and narrow shoulders of 
the poor to the broader shoulders of the rich, and it believed that 
the enormous income which they could obtain in this country by 
fearless economy on the one hand and by fearless direct taxes on 
the other should be used wherever possible to lessen the hardship 
and the suffering which still came, and always would come, from 
the cruel inequalities of wealth. He would like to say one word 
or two before he stopped about Mr. Asquith's Budget, which was 
a Budget great in its performance, and even greater in its promise 
for the future. Sir Edward Evans mentioned, and the resolution 
placed first, Mr. Asquith 's achievement in paying off debt ; and 
when they remembered that the normal income and expenditure 
of the country had risen from ninety-four millions twelve years 
ago to one hundred and forty millions to-day, and that they had 
two hundred and fifty millions of additional debt incurred by a 
war which he did not say was needless, but the evil of which it was 
the greatest of their triumphs to have undone, and the bitterness 
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of which every man in that Empire except Lord Milner was deter- 
mined to forget, when they remembered the depreciation in Consols 
and all gilt-edged securities — which was not due to the fact that 
they had a good Government in power instead of a bad one — ^and 
when they remembered the many claims they must make on the 
public purse, they would realise it was their first duty to save before 
they could begin to spend, and they would admit, he thought, that 
it was a great thing for Mr. Asquith in the first two years of his 
administration to have paid off nearly twenty-five millions of debt. 
Besides that they had established the principle of the differentia- 
tion of the Income-tax. He would like to go on with the gradua- 
tion of it, too. Under that principle they would find that this 
year, if they took all abatements together, some nine-tenths of the 
Income-tax payers of the country would actually pay less than a 
shilling in the pound. That was still a deal too much, but they 
must remember that the Liberals inherited from improvident pre- 
decessors an ill-kept estate. They had increased the Death Duties 
on the unreasonably rich as a first and practical step towards apply- 
ing that fine old Birmingham doctrine of ransom to the relief of 
the real necessities of our people. Lastly, they had laid the founda- 
tion of a social reform of the greatest importance, a reform which 
must be very costly, and because it was costly must be difl&cult 
and slow, but which he thought afforded a better chance than any 
other of giving some hope and comfort, where the stress of life 
was greatest, in the old age and the afflictions of the poor. They 
asked the Federation to endorse those measures because they were 
the first fruits of a sound and a bold finance, because the power 
of the purse was still the power of the Commons, which no heredi- 
tary buttress of obstruction could destroy, and because in the wise 
use of their immense resources lay the only hope of those large social 
changes for which that Parliament and that Government existed. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Foreign and Colonial Affairs and the Hague Conference. 

Lord Bbasset, G.C.B., moved the following resolution : — 

" That this Council views with profound satisfaction the successful 
inauguration of self-government in the Transvaal, looks forward to the 
immediate grant of representative institutions to the Orange River 
Colony, and rejoices that through the fearless application of Liberal 
principles we are at last within sight of a united and contented South 
Africa. 

" The Council heartily welcomes the opportunity which has been 
afforded by the recent Colonial Conference for the interchange of opinion 
between the Imperial Government and the representatives of the self- 
governing portions of the Empire; and expresses its satisfaction that 
under the auspices of the present Government the Conference has, for 
the first time, become part of the permanent consultative machinery of 
the State. 
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" The Council expresses its entire confidence in the present admin- 
istration of Foieisn, Colonial, and Indian affairs, and trusts that the 
peace of the world will be advanced by the Hague Conference, and 
that at that Conference the Powers will prove willing to give some 
measure of practical effect to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman*s proposals 
for arresting the growth of armaments, and thereby lessening the 
financial burden which these armaments impose." 

He said the President of the Federation claimed to be allowed 
to address them in a fatherly style, but he (Lord Brassey) stood 
for Parliament forty-six years ago. He came once more, with great 
satisfaction, to attend the annual muster of the Liberal Federa- 
tion. He came there as one of Mr. Gladstone's old guard. All his 
services in the House of Commons were under his inspiring leader- 
ship. To-day he had the honour of moving a resolution approv- 
ing the statesmanlike policy of the Liberal Government in South 
Africa — approving the holding of Colonial conferences, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the results of the recent deliberation. The 
resolution affirmed the duty of all civilised States to refer to the 
tribunal of the Hague all international differences for settlement 
by peaceful means. Dealing first with the wise policy of the 
Government in inaugurating self-government in South Africa, he 
ventured to say that of the many services which the Liberal 
party had rendered to the country, they had never rendered a greater 
than in giving self-government to South Africa. They were mag- 
nanimous in the hour of victory. They would have their reward 
in the loyal allegiance of their fellow-subjects of Boer nationality. 
Loyal subjects were a strength to an Empire. Disaffected men were 
a weakness. The Government were generous in their conception 
and cautious in the execution of the policy which they proposed to 
adopt. They sent commissioners to study the question on the spot. 
The wisdom with which the constitution had been devised was 
proved by the fact that General Botha had many supporters among 
the British people in South Africa. Chosen Premier of the Trans- 
vaal by Briton and Boer, General Botha accepted the invitation 
to attend the recent Colonial Conference. We had all heard or 
read his speeches. They were the speeches of a statesman and a 
loyal subject. South Africa had for many years been torn asunder 
by racial conflicts. At last we seemed to see the dawn of a brighter 
day. He was confident that if the hopes which they now felt 
justified in entertaining were fulfilled, a lasting debt of gratitude 
would be due to the Liberal party. He ventured to turn for a 
moment from the resolution to an event of the past, which the 
recent settlement in the Transvaal recalled to memory. He re- 
ferred to the Treaty of Washington, by which Mr. Gladstone won 
one of the most notable of his victories. His association with this 
act was one of the things which shed the greatest lustre on his 
name. The Treaty of Washington must remain for all time one 
of the greatest achievements of the Liberal party. It had given 
this country the lasting friendship of our kinsmen of the United 
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States. The policy was precisely on a par with the policy that had 
lately been adopted in South Africa. He thought they were entitled to 
say, on behalf of the Government, that at the Colonial Conference 
good work was done. Preference had been the subject of long 
and animated discussion. Liberty to each Government to do that 
which it believed to be best in the interest of its own people was 
the wisest and, indeed, the only policy. Referring to the Hague 
Conference, his Lordship spoke of the work accomplished in con- 
nection with the High Court, and the resolution on disarmament 
to be submitted at the coming congress by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. They did not go to the Hague in the attitude of 
suppliants who could not defend themselves, but to declare their 
deep sense that the vast and wasteful expenditure on war prepara- 
tions was a black spot upon the civilisation of the world, involv- 
ing an expenditure which to other countries, perhaps in a greater 
degree than to ourselves, was a crushing burden. When the 
President of the United States and the Premier of England, each 
popularly elected, and representing all English-speaking people, 
were agreed in their advocacy of any cause, and especially 
when that cause was a good cause, they would not speak 
to unattending ears. War expenditure had in late years been sen- 
sibly reduced, as well in the United States as in this country. We 
had not carried reductions to the point of insecurity, but had set 
a good example. He therefore ventured to say that they might 
confidently indulge the hope that the exchange of views at the 
Hague would be attended with good results. 

Mr. Hamar Greenwood, M.P. (York), seconded the resolution. 
The grant of self-government to the Transvaal was, he said, a grant 
made by this Government because they were pledged to grant it 
at the conclusion of peace, and because the grant of self-govern- 
ment was, and is, one of the essential principles of Liberalism in 
administering the affiairs of the Empire. In giving that grant 
to the white people of the Transvaal, the Government of Campbell- 
Bannerman acted according to a principle that was laid down when 
the first grant of self-government was recommended to Canada. 
That had been acted upon by Liberal statesmen, including Glad- 
stone, Russell, and others ever since. It had always been bitterly 
opposed, by the baser section, at any rate, of their opponents. The 
application of the principle of trust in the people was opposed 
by Conservatives in the realm and outside it. They had yet to 
make a grant of self-government to the Orange River Colony. 
The constitution was now being framed at the Colonial Office by 
the same men, and would be supported in Parliament by the same 
men, that gave the grant to the Transvaal. At the first election 
in the Transvaal the policy of this Government was more than 
justified by the fact that the majoriy of the people voted for Botha 
and Botha's programme. They preferred — as those present and 
he would have preferred — the brave Dutch patriot to the cosmo- 
politan financier. He would rather vote for the house of Botha 
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than the house of Eckstein. And in the speeches of the Transvaal 
Prime Minister, as well as in the commendable attitude of his 
followers, the grant had been justified. The Government had 
determined to guarantee a loan of five millions to the new Trans- 
vaal Government. They were doing that because of the financial 
ring — without country and without patriotism — with no God but 
dividend. These pro-Chinese endeavoured to pledge the new 
Government of the Transvaal to the retention of the Chinese, or 
to threaten to bring about a financial crisis and handicap General 
Botha in getting his loan from the Imperial Government. But 
the Government was determined to break that power if necessary, 
and to check the sinister influences of the men who for the last 
ten years had been a pest and not a blessing to the Transvaal. 
Botha would get his loan without the help of the financiers of 
South Africa, or of their allies on the Stock Exchange, London. 
Most of their Conservative opponents had condemned the grant of 
self-government, in whispers, but there was one voice still heard 
in the land in condemnation. We had the wailing of Lord Milner, 
a man who could have prevented a most ghastly war. Was it patriotism 
for an ex-Governor to try to set up racial bitterness between two great 
races, which were now united in condemning him and his friends 
in the Transvaal and his friends in the late Government in Eng- 
land ? He looked upon Lord Milner as one of the disciples of dismal 
Jeremiah, without the wisdom of the first of that clan of weeping 
philosophers. He wanted to turn their attention to one of the 
outstanding features of the Imperial Conference just concluded. 
As one who knew personally every Prime Minister who attended, 
he said they had none of those feelings that certain papers alleged 
they had. They never expected from the day of the last General 
Election that Preference would be a live issue. They never con- 
sidered they were badly treated, or even discourteously treated, 
and everyone in letters and personally to Mr. Churchill, Lord Elgin, 
and the Prime Minister had spoken from the heart, and thanked 
them and the Government for the most useful Conference that had 
ever assembled, and for the unfailing courtesy of the Government 
and its friends. The endeavour to put into the mouths of the 
Prime Ministers insulting criticism of which they were incapable 
was a wretched attempt to use the Imperial Conference to further 
the interests of the Tory party. The Premiers were approached 
by the representatives of that party. He did not believe a great 
number of honourable men who called themselves Conservatives 
would be a party to it, but these Premiers were individually ap- 
proached in the hope, and endeavour, to get them to make speeches, 
and to use the Conference to work harm to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Liberal Government. It was the meanest 
and most contemptible business in the history of these Conferences, 
and it failed. In years to come the world would know how the 
Colonial Prime Ministers resented the insulting offer — a Tory offer 
— and loyally determined to conduct the Conference as an Imperial 
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Conference far above the level of the local political arena. The leader 
from the Outer Empire, who set the tone and maintained the dignity 
of the Conference, was the Prime Minister of his native Dominion. 
He had said from many platforms that he was a Liberal of the 
school of Gladstone. The tactics of the baser section of their 
opponents had failed. Let every Liberal remember that all the 
self-governing Colonies endorsed their domestic policy. Every 
Liberal had the best reason for being proud in endorsing the resolu- 
tion. There was no hope for Liberalism unless they went in for 
peace. Peace must precede the rethatching of every cottage in 
the realm. The first Minister in the first countryi in the world 
had had the courage to talk peace in Europe, to hold out the olive 
branch to all nations. It marked a great event in the history of 
peace; it did not mark the millennium. He was proud to serve 
under a Prime Minister who was so staunch and true a Liberal that 
he put peace in the forefront of the programme of his country 
and of his party. 

Mr. Hugh F. Luttrell, M.P. (Devon : Tavistock Division), sup- 
ported the resolution. If the Liberal party was anything, he said, 
it was one which recognised the right of the people to manage its 
own affairs. And so it was with great pleasure he, as a Liberal, 
supported the proposals before them. It had been the old policy 
of the Liberal party to try and allow people to legislate themselves, 
but in giving power they had also recognised the importance and 
necessity of giving responsibility with it. They said, " Trust all in 
all, or not at all." They were in favour of the principle of peace, 
and that resolution was one framed largely in its interest. True Liberal 
principles, whatever anyone might say, were necessarily those of 
peace. They might err sometimes — they had — but it must be a plea- 
sure to them to know that the errants had seen and admitted the 
errors of their ways. The flags of Jingoism waved badly in Liberal 
hands. They, as a country, desired to be respected not only because 
of their strong arm. There were other and wider considerations 
than that. They] rejoiced that the Government was doing some- 
thing to diminish the terrible increase in the burden of armaments. 
They wanted to show not only that they were strong in arm, but 
strong in heart, and with a strong sense of justice and fairness, and 
a desire to do to others as they would wish others to do unto them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Irish Council Bill. 

The Agenda Paper contained the following resolution: — 

"That this Council warmly supports the Irish Council Bill introduced by 
Mr. Birrell on behalf of the Government, believing that a great advance will 
be made in the prosperity and well-being of Ireland as soon as the Irish 
people themselves are associated with the conduct and administration of 
Irish affairs." 
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When this resolution was reached, the President said with refer- 
ence to it, that after consultation with the Committee and the 
mover of the resolution, they had decided that after the announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister it was only common sense that that 
resolution should not be moved, because it would only create a 
misunderstanding on their part. The opportunities of the Bill 
their friends in Ireland, through their Convention, said they did 
not require. The Committee in no sense whatever went back on 
their own view. Their conviction remained as stated in the last 
words of the resolution. That was that they believed that a great 
advance would be made in the prosperity and well-being of Ire- 
land as soon as the Irish people themselves were associated with 
the conduct and administration of Irish affairs. 

Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. Lewis Moir (Vice-President of the Ipswich Liberal Associa- 
tion) moved ; — 

' ' That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President of 
the Plymouth Liberal Association and his colleagues, and the ofl&cers 
and members of the Reception Committee. Also to the Right Worship- 
ful the Mayor of Plymouth (J. F. Winnicott, Esq.), Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont, Rear-Admiral Barlow, and to the Dockyard authorities, to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, the Great Western 
Railway Company, and the officers and Committee of the Plymouth and 
Western Counties Liberal Club, and to all others, who, by the excellence 
of their local arrangements, and by their cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality, have contributed so much to the pleasure of the delegatas, 
and to the success of the visit of the National Liberal Federation to 
Plymouth." 

He referred to the great hospitality shown by the Mayor of Plymouth, 
although that gentleman did not quite hold the same political views 
as themselves. The Mayor kindly came and welcomed them, how- 
ever, and treated them in a most kind and generous manner. Ever 
since the Executive decided that Plymouth should be the place for 
the annual meeting, he was quite sure that Alderman Radford meant 
to make the visit a pleasure and a success. He pointed to the 
pleasure visitors had experienced in passing through the beautifully 
wooded country of the West. There was an old adage which said : 
"Plain living and high thinking went together." He was inclined 
to dispute that saying now that he had been in Plymouth a few 
days. He had mentioned some names of gentlemen who deserved 
their thanks, and he supposed they might still add more. They 
were specially indebted to Sir Robert Hudson and Mr. Frank Barter 
for the services they had rendered. 

Judge Macpherson (Edinburgh), who seconded, said he could 
fully endorse all that had been said by Mr. Moir. He appreciated 
the honour of being called upon to speak in that great representa- 
tive assembly. He also had the honour of being detailed by Scotch 
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Liberals to come there and convey to them at Plymouth their 
greetings. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Alderman Radford, received with prolonged cheering, thanked 
them exceedingly for the way in which they had proposed that 
resolution, and the manner in which it had been received. It was 
most gratifying to their Plymouth Liberals and the people of the 
West of England generally. He felt certain from the moment he 
mentioned the proposal to extend an invitation to the National 
Liberal Federation, and the way in which it was received by their 
local Liberals as well as by the Members of Parliament and leading 
Liberals throughout Devon and Cornwall who had joined in the 
movement as their hosts, that it was going to be a success. From 
the manner in which the first magistrate and the borough members 
took interest in it the co-operation of "one and all '' in the true 
West Country way was assured. He would like to pay a tribute 
to the real workers, for he had been merely a figure-head, and he 
could not but recognise the splendid services of Mr. T. Baker and 
Mr. E. F. Anthony with the hundreds of others who had thrown 
themselves heart and soul into it, and had done their very best. 
He closed by expressing the belief that what had been said from 
that platform would make the Plymouth meetings memorable. 
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MEETING IN DRILL HALL. 

June 7th, 1907. 

On Friday evening a mass meeting was held in the Drill Hall. 
The building was crowded with an audience of over 6,000 persons, 
and the proceedings were throughout enthusiastic. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Alderman C. H. Radford, J.P. (President of the 
Plymouth Liberal Association). 

The Chairman's Address. 

Alderman C. H. Radford said that this magnificent welcome 
to the Prime Minister was given on behalf of the delegates of the 
National Liberal Federation, who, some 1,500 strong, had come 
from all parts of England, and even from remote Scotland, of which 
Sir Henry knew something. They came there to welcome the 
Prime Minister. This was the first occasion, he believed, on which 
a Prime Minister, during the tenure of that office, had ever ad- 
dressed a meeting in Plymouth. Their welcome was most cordial. 
That was not only a welcome from delegates, but from Liberals — 
robust Liberals— of Devon and Cornwall, who had shown themselves 
not far behind in the fight which had culminated in a magnificent 
victory eighteen months ago. They were met in good spirits that 
night. They had a grand cause, they had a grand leader. He 
had said that it was the first time that they had welcomed a Prime 
Minister in Plymouth, and they welcomed Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman not only as Prime Minister, because he was not a 
stranger to them. Some six years ago when in the shades of Opposition, 
and a very difficult position it was, he ventured to come down and 
do something to revive Liberalism in the West. Those were dark 
days, but he went through his job, and now they knew the result 
of it. That immense audience showed the wisdom of assembling in 
the Drill Hall instead of, as on that occasion, in the Guildhall. 
The Prime Minister was already the father of the House, and for 
forty years had represented one constituency. The last occasion when 
the Drill Hall was used for a Liberal meeting was in 1889, when the meet- 
ing was addressed by that Grand Old Man, William Ewart Gladstone. 
That was a magnificent meeting, and it was a matter for Devon 
men to remember that it was presided over by the late Sir Thomas 
Acland — a worthy man — ^and one of the principal speakers on 
that occasion was the Right Hon. Arthur Acland, who was with 
them that night as President of the National Liberal Federation. 
That was a matter of very great satisfaction to them. They only 
regretted that Sir Thomas Acland, who was now President of 
the Devon Liberal Federation— a hereditary office— was unable to 
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be with them. It was a revival in the West, which did a great 
deal. They were now there when they did not exactly want reviv- 
ing ; but they did want a little renewing — a little stiffening in the 
faith that was in them. If they believed the bulk of the Press 
to-day they would consider that the Liberal party was in a parlous 
state, but they knew better than that. They knew these croakers. 
They had no misgivings, and they welcomed among them a man 
who had become beloved of his people. He was a worthy successor 
to that Grand Old Man of whom he had spoken, who addressed 
them eighteen years ago in that very hall. He thought Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would go down to history as another grand 
old man. The mantle had fallen on most worthy shoulders. They 
could not speak too highly of the services he had rendered to 
Liberalism through its darkest days. He went straight on, on what 
he thought was the course of duty, and he had had his reward. 
And they had their reward, those of them who stuck to him through 
thick and thin. He asked them now to listen to Sir Henry. 
It was characteristic of the pluck of the man that, although he 
had been confined to his house for three or four days, he had dis- 
regarded the advice of his medical man in order not to disappoint 
them that night. He asked them to give him their indulgence 
and a peaceful hearing. He appealed to them to be as quiet as 
Plymouth audiences usually were, even to their opponents. But 
he did not see much opposition there. He besought them to be 
patient, for Sir Henry was really suffering from a throat complaint, 
and, if they did miss a word, not to interrupt, for they would see 
it all in the " Western Daily Mercury." 

SPEECH BY THE PRIME MINISTKR. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who was received with great 
enthtbsiasm, said: — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you from' the bottom of my heart for your kindly welcome. As 
Mr. Radford has said, it is not the first time that I have been in 
Plymouth at a Liberal meeting. I well remember how kindly you 
received me in those dark days; I thank you for repeating that 
kindly reception in these brighter times. 

The Liberal Party in Excellent Health. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have arrived to-day at one of 
the most interesting and, at the same time, the most critical periods 
in the year's history of a political party — ^the moment, that is, when 
the leader of the party in the House of Commons meets the leading 
men of the party as it is organised throughout the country, in order 
to take counsel together and in order that he may render some 
account of himself to them. It is a testing moment for the health 
of a party. Ill fares the party when these two elements, those 
who conduct the warfare in the House of Commons and those who 
organise and inspire it in the country, show any discrepancy between 
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them either in intention or in temperature. But when I speak of 
temperature it makes me think of that to which I have been subject 
myself within the last two or three days. When the doctor makes 
a diagnosis of his patient he considers a rise of temperature to be 
a sign of disease ; we in political life consider it a sign of abounding 
health. Now, I have already discerned, not only from the reports 
I have received of the proceedings of the Federation yesterday and 
to-day, but also from what I can appreciate myself in this great 
audience, that there is perfect harmony between us at this moment* 
I go further; never in my experience has that harmony 
been so great as it is at this moment. I can honestly 
say so, looking back over the months passed since the 
General Election, and this may astonish some of our kindly critics 
in the Press and on the platform, but it is my honest and undoubted 
conviction. It has neyer been greater than now. It has gained 
rather than lost in intensity. In the House of Commons and in 
the country alike the zeal of our friends is only equalled by their 
patience. Long may it continue so, for the moving force of their 
passion is great, but great also is their reasonableness. Without 
these two conditions it .is not possible to do great political work for 
the country. 

Not a Single Day Wasted in the Commons. 

You will ask me what report I bring from the House of 
Commons of the position of business there, and if I were to place 
any faith — and I do not — in what I read in the newspapers I might 
stand in some degree of trepidation before you. I see charges 
of flagrant Parliamentary mismanagement, charges of overloading 
the ship, but especially of forcing on the House of Commons, even 
under the lightened programme of business announced last Monday^ 
an intolerable and impossible burden. We are attacked for attempt- 
ing too much, we are attacked for accomplishing too little, and that 
little bad. One thing that sustains me amidst it all is the know- 
ledge that since the debate on the Address was finished, largely 
owing to the good management of Mr. Whiteley, we have not 
wasted a single day in the House of Commons. Other people may 
have wasted time possibly, but we are not responsible for that. If 
we put more into our Sessional programme than we have been able 
to carry out, at least you cannot blame us for want of energy. If 
we have been doing mischief, as our opponents suggest — and they 
would not be proper opponents if they did not suggest it — at any 
rate, it is not the kind of mischief which we were told in our child- 
hood days was found for idle hands to do. We have not idle hands ; 
we have been working overtime and at high pressure. 

The Licensing Bill. 

We have met with two great disappointments, I admit. I wish 
we could have seen our way to passing a thoroughly good Licensing 
Bill. That is what I hoped — I, indeed, promised — ^but it was im- 
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possible. I admit we over-estimated our powers; but you will, I 
knbw^ share our disappointment, and let me offer jou this consola- 
tion, that the Bill which will see the light next year will be a better 
Bill and a more effectual Bill than we could have submitted this 
year. 

The Irish Council Bill. 
Again, I wish I could have reported that the claims of Ireland 
were to receive an instalment of justice, that her crying need for 
an opportunity to rally her own people in an effort for her better 
government was about to be satisfied, at least in part. We made 
a sincere and honest attempt to provide that opportunity, and I 
regret that the scheme put forward by his Majesty's Government, 
which, in their view, would have gone some way in starting Ireland 
along a new career, and a career of prosperity, was rejected in haste 
by the Irish people. But, if this be a subject of regret, ladies and 
gentlemen, do not think for a moment that I complain of their 
action. We took what steps we could to ascertain Irish feeling, 
and we had good reason to believe that our Bill would receive a most 
favourable reception, but the moment we were undeceived of course 
it was all over. A measure which was pronounced to be out of 
accord with the wishes and ideas of the Irish people was not a 
measure which a Liberal Government could proceed with, and 
therefore, although with regret and reluctance, we had to abandon 
it. My own views with regard to Ireland, I need hardly tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, are wholly unchanged; I am not sure that 
they have not even been confirmed by what has happened; but if 
you ask me how the policy of the Liberal party is affected and what 
they are prepared to offer Ireland in the near future, I can only 
reply that you must wait and see. There are times when silence 
and reflection are better than speech, and I am not sure that this 
is not one of them. We must give the people of Ireland and the 
people of England time to take in the situation in all its bearings 
without bitterness and without passion. But, after all, if we have 
had to endure these two disappointments, we have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the progress we have made. 

The Budget and Reduction of Expenditure. 

Mr. Asquith's Budget is well on its way, and a most notable 
iBudget it is. It will be remembered in the years to come as a 
IBudget which began the process of melting down our cast-iron 
system of Income-tax by discriminating between earned and un- 
-earned incomes, and, even more, it will be remembered as the Bud- 
get which marked the starting-point of old age pensions. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, do not forget this ; if we are to work out anything 
approaching to an adequate system of old age pensions it is impera- 
tive that the Government must insist on cutting down with rigour 
all superfluous expenditure. We cannot eat our cake and have 
it too. Let me mention one bright spot at least in this connec- 
tion; since we took office we have not been called upon to incur 
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any outlay on the head of war expenditure. Long may that happy 
state of things continue. I hope and believe, too, that, as a result of 
the Conference at the Hague, fresh guarantees of peace may be 
secured. 

The Land Programme of the Government. 

Then we have made considerable progress with our land pro- 
gramme, which we mean to press on with all the energy at our 
command, because we hold that no problem is more urgent than 
this of the land, and our belief is that, by offering a better chance 
of independence, social as well as political, to the rural population 
who cannot now get land in many parts to cultivate, and by reform- 
ing the incidence of local taxation, we shall go some way to accom- 
plishing the end we have set before us, I mean the development 
of the resources of this country of ours to the best advantage. The 
Small Holdings Bills for England and Scotland and the Valuation 
Bills for the two countries may not loom so large in the public 
eye as certain other measures, but they are of crucial importance 
to the health, contentment, and well-being of the people, and to the 
prosperity of our industries. 

Reform of House of Commons Procedure. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to detain you with 
a catalogue of what we have accomplished or have in anticipation, 
because the subject I specially wish to discuss is the instrument, 
the political instrument, with which we have to work. This may 
be the thing we have to do ; let us see what it is we have to do it 
with. Mr. Gladstone once said upon this topic that a man shaving 
himself in the morning made a judicious use of his time and ener- 
gies by attending to the edge of his razor before undertaking that 
operation. Liberals, see to our razor. We have spent a good deal 
of time in a very difficult task, in endeavouring to get a keener edge 
on our House of Commons procedure, and I think that time was 
well spent, and that the additional committees which have been set 
up will increase the output and quality of our legislation. A step 
which remains to be taken will probably be the establishment of a 
business committee to allocate the time to be given to various 
measures. The waste of time in the House of Commons is still 
appalling, and remember that waste of time means the throwing 
away of national opportunities. It means that the energy and 
keenness which we cannot do without evaporate and give place to 
lassitude. Any measures, therefore, we may take with a view to 
checking this mischief are bound to make the House of Commons a 
better deliberative Assembly and a more businesslike, because a 
more concentrated, Assembly. 

The Lords and the Education Bill. 
Oh ! but that is the House of Commons. There is another 
House. The House of Commons, ladies and gentlemen, with all 
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its imperfections, would be well enough if we were not exposed to 
the operations of another Chamber, whose powers of obstruction 
are often directed to thwarting and neutralising the efforts of the 
House of Commons, and discrediting any Government with which 
that second Chamber is not in sympathy. Take the position — and 
it is a deplorable position — of the education question. You know 
how it stands. You know how our efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment were thwarted, and the principal labours of last Session were 
thrown to the wind by the action of the Lords, and you remember 
what was the situation in which this was done. The country had 
just expressed its mind by sending an overwhelming majority to 
the House of Commons to see that popular control and manage- 
ment of the schools of the nation was secured, and to sweep away 
the sectarian tests imposed upon the teachers. Yes, the country 
willed it so, but the Lords willed it otherwise, and to-day you have 
men who are the salt of the earth suffering imprisonment and the 
seizure of their goods rather than pay for the teaching of doctrines 
in which they disbelieve in the public elementary schools. Yes, 
and meanwhile the administrative machinery, which urgently calls 
for attention if our schools are to be made efficient and the children 
to be kept healthy, had to be left to creak and grind along as best it 
may because the peers had made up their minds in a different way 
from the country. And what was this principle on which the peers 
temporal and spiritual, at the instigation of a minority in the 
House of Commons, were pleased to act? Why, that the interests 
of national education were secondary and should be made sub- 
servient to the established Church of England. This was the prin- 
ciple on which they exercised their revising powers, and this was 
the principle on which they resisted and defied the will of the 
people as expressed through their elected representatives. Well, 
that is how the instrument works, that is why we are in trouble 
about the education question and compelled to begin all over again 
next Session. 

Don't Play into the Hands of the Enemy. 

Now I am going to venture to give you a piece of advice. Do 
not forget at whose door the responsibility lies; do not be 
impatient because we decline to spend our time in sending up 
little Bills only to have them flung back in our faces. I know how 
^bitterly our friends have been tried by this period of waiting, but 
I know them, I think, too well, and I have worked with them too 
long, to believe they will play into the hands of the enemy by any 
faltering or flagging now that we are about to join issue with the 
House of Lords. 

A Silly Charge. 

Now, having disposed of that piece of advice, I want to say a 
word about the accusation, and a very silly one it is, that we are 
raising this question for party or tactical purposes, and in order 
to get rid of the pledges we gave to the country and to free our- 
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selves from the burden of the legislation which it is our duty and 
privilege to promote. There could hardly be a more silly 
charge than that. You have only to look at the circumstances and to 
remember that in our very first Session two measures of capital im- 
portance, the Education Bill and the Bill for the abolition of the 
monstrous and intolerable electoral anomaly and privilege of plural 
voting, were rejected. You have only to think of that to see that 
the quarrel was not of our seeking, but was violently forced upon 
us. And, in the second place, the slightest study of the character 
and composition of the present Liberal and progressive party in 
the House of Commons — ^and for this part of my argument I hope 
I may be allowed to treat the Liberal and Labour party as one — would 
suffice to show that never was a party in more deadly earnest about 
reform than the party which it is my pride to lead. The quarrel 
was forced upon us, and it is because we are in earnest about our 
legislation and intend to find a way of getting it through, and 
because we do not regard politics as a mere game played for the 
amusement of two parties in the State, that we propose to bring 
this matter to a serious and decisive test. 

A Game to Discredit Liberal Governments and 
to Restore Protection. 

And remember another thing. These successive blows at 
the authority of the House of Commons, directed though 
they were at particular measures, are part of a general 
scheme for discrediting — not this Government, that were 
a small affair — but discrediting any Liberal Government, 
and impressing the country with the view that a Liberal ministry, 
be it ever so powerful, ever so united, is impotent to carry its 
measures. You observe the brilliant idea. They first make our 
work well-nigh impossible and then hold us up to the contempt of 
the country as bunglers and impostors. And what is the sequel 
to that ? What are they hoping and praying for in their Primrose 
lodges and Tariff Reform camp meetings ? It is this, that the House 
of Lords by these tactics will set Protection on its feet again and 
drive the electors in a fit of disgust back into the fold where for 
twenty long years they have been shepherded and fleeced. 

Cleverness a Game that Does not Pay. 

That is the game, and it may be exceedingly clever; but there 
is one thing I have learned in my Parliamentary experience — to the 
length of which my friend in the chair made such an unkindly 
allusion — I have learned this — it is not cleverness that pays in 
the long run. The people of this country are a straightforward 
people. They like honesty and straightforwardness of purpose. 
They may laugh at it and they may be amused by it, and they may 
in a sense admire it, but they do not like cleverness. You may be 
too clever by half. 
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The Existence of Liberalism at Stake. 

Sir, they are reckoning without their host. There is one thing 
they have overlooked. His Majesty's Government have no inten- 
tion of playing the part referred to them in this nice little game. 
And when I hear those gusts of mirthless laughter rising from 
the Opposition benches whenever this question of the House of 
Lords is referred to, I feel sorry that the relics of a once great and 
respectable party, as the Conservative party was, are so en- 
gulfed in their petty tactics, so deluded by the flippant habit of 
mind which has become popular among them, as to be totally 
oblivious to the gravity of the issue which stands at their door. 
T am addressing you to-night under a deep sense of responsibility ; 
for the very existence of Liberalism as a force in the State and as 
an instrument of progress in the times to come depends upon the 
outcome of the struggle upon which we are embarking. If there is 
to be no place for a self-respecting Liberalism in this country, if 
Liberalism with the country behind it cannot enforce its policy, 
then is it not better that we should go down in the assertion of our 
rights rather than linger on as a shadow of a Government, strong, 
perhaps, in numbers, strong, perhaps also it may be, in good inten- 
tions, but withal without authority or power ? 

The Constitutional Issue Involved. 

I ask you now to turn to the constitutional issue involved in 
this controversy. And I will tell you at once that, in my opinion, 
the Lords have abused their powers within the Constitution, and 
that in assigning to them their proper place, as it is our purpose 
to do — and a very good, useful, and honourable place it is — so far 
from attacking the Constitution or setting up a revolution, it is we 
who are defending, it is the Lords who are straining, the Constitu- 
tion. Kemember that although we are forced into this struggle by 
the circumstances which surround and confront us, it is the climax 
of a series of attacks upon the rights and liberties of the Commons. 
Therefore, if the immediate causes of the deadlock and confusion 
were withdrawn, we should none the less be bound to go forward. 
What is this doctrine of the Constitution? That doctrine is not, 
as you might infer from the action of the peers, it is not that there 
are two Chambers exercising co-ordinate authority and equal 
powers. The peers themselves put forward no such claim. In 
terms they admit the predominance of the House of Commons, 
although their practice at times belies their profession. The last 
word, the ultimate supremacy, rests with the House of Commons. 
That is the accepted constitutional doctrine, and what we have to 
do is to see that the relations beween the two Houses are so 
arranged as to define the limits within which the power which the 
Constitution has conferred upon the Lords may be properly 
exercised. 
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The Relations between the Houses since the 

Reform Act, 

Now the history of the relations between the two Houses since 
the Reform Act shows that the second Chamber has alternated be- 
tween two courses and policies, neither of which can be squared with 
the loyal and consistent discharge of their constitutional obligations. 
The one policy has been to efface itself before the decisions of the 
House of Commons, and there have been considerable periods dur- 
ing which that eff acement has been almost unbroken by a suggestion 
of criticism or by any sign of corporate life and intelligence. The 
other policy has been to set up its own views and to push them to 
extreme lengths against the House of Commons ; and, if you pursue 
your inquiries you will find that these violent oscillations invariably 
correspond with the political complexion of the majority in the 
House of Commons, and that the Lords are deferential and obse- 
quious when the Conservatives are in power and defiant and con- 
temptuous when the Liberals are in power. Their record can be 
depicted in graphic form by a series of curves such as statisticians 
and mathematicians love, the depressions marking the time the 
Tories and Unionists are in office and the lofty,, bounding, and 
swelling curves the time when the Liberals are in office. 

How the Reform Act changed the Situation. 

Now what we call the House of Lords question is of compara- 
tively recent origin, dating from the time of the Reform Act. The 
Reform Act was the first step and the longest in the direction of 
democratic government. Until then the Members of the British 
Houses had much affinity with each other, affinity in the class from 
which they were drawn and in the sympathies and prejudices which 
swayed them. But besides that general affinity there was a special 
affinity which greatly affected the case. Up to that period both 
Houses were united by a common tie, because the elected Chamber 
was to a large extent in the pocket of the House of Lords. The 
great peers who owned pocket boroughs pulled the strings and the 
House of Commons responded; but from the moment the House 
of Lords was confronted by an independent and representative 
assembly the complexion of things was fundamentally altered, and 
you had a new confrontation of the great factors in our Constitu- 
tion. Yes, and from that moment, as we can see now, looking 
back over the years that have passed, the Lords were called upon 
to make their choice between resistance and acquiescence — a choice 
between, on the one hand, drifting along on the heavy current 
of class prejudice and privilege, striking for their order and their 
class as the opportunity arose, and resisting reforms as long 
as they could safely do so, until the crisis came, or, on 
the other hand rendering a loyal and consistent acqui- 
escence in the situation created by the Reform Act. Had 
they followed the latter course, and accepted the new House 
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of Kepresentatives in no capricious spirit as the governing factor 
in politics, had they exercised their powers in a judicial and im- 
partial spirit, and as men alive to the requirements of the time, 
had they opened their doors, as Lord Palmerston wanted 
them to do, to life peers, we should not be entering upon this 
crisis to-day. They met the Reformed Parliament by defeating 
or mutilating measure after measure, and it was only the influence 
of the Duke of Wellington that induced them grudgingly and for 
a time to modify that attitude of defiance. And as the House of 
Commons became more and more representative of the nation, what 
happened? Exactly what I have been describing. You had 
periods of unreflecting and unintelligent subserviency, alternating 
with periods of obstructive and destructive activity, and with this 
I ask you to note another characteristic, the gradual conversion, not 
unnatural in these circumstances, of the peers into a solid party 
phalanx — an indication not only of atrophy, but of detachment 
from the world of affairs and the movements of the times. 

Lord Shaftesbury on the House of Lords. 

I know nothing better worth quoting on this subject than the 
record which Lord Shaftesbury has left of the feelings which over- 
came him at the prospect of having to leave the House of Commons 
and take his place in the House of Lords. You know what a great 
philanthropist Lord Shaftesbury was. Let me read this extract 
from Lord Ashley's — he was Lord Ashley then, in 1842 — diary: 
" In the course of nature it seems probable that before long I shall 
be removed to another scene of action — to the House of Lords. 
If I regard this event as a man only, I must see in it utter annihila- 
tion of all my schemes for the benefit of the working classes and a 
total retirement from public life. . . . The peers act as break- 
waters and think as such. This is their office and they never rise 
above it.'' I commend this in passing; I commend this to the 
ingenuous persons who take us to task and move amendments, as 
we have seen this Session, to the Address, condemning us for put- 
ting aside schemes for social reforms in order to deal with the 
House of Lords. 

Recent History: The Lords Unteachable. 

Then I come down to more recent times, the twenty years of 
Unionist Government, during which, except for an interval of 
three years of activity, we hardly remembered the existence of the 
second Chamber, and certainly never took it into account as a 
decisive or influential factor in the course of events. So completely 
did they efface themselves during those twenty years, with the 
exception I have just mentioned, that I really believe we went 
into the last general election under an impression that the break- 
waters, as Lord Shaftesbury called them, were no longer uprearing 
themselves. And after the election, was it surprising that we 
fancied they had been finally submerged ? Were we not justified in 
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believing that the significance of the election would not be lost upon 
the Lords, and that if lost, no words of ours could force it upon 
their apprehension ? In this we were wrong, completely, hopelessly, 
abjectly wrong. The Lords did hear of the election, and probably 
they regarded it as a great piece of impertinence. They arose from 
their slumber, and in the very first Session of the new Parliament 
they gave us to understand that their authority was greater than 
ours and that their views of what was just and right and good were 
not to be deflected by the mighty and unparalleled demonstration 
of the new year's victory. I say that never in our history have 
they ventured so far and so audaciously. Threescore years and ten 
have been theirs for consideration, reflection, and amendment, and 
this is the use they have made of it; this is the extent to which 
they have proved themselves teachable ! 

''The British people must be Master in its 

own House." 

The Liberal party cannot take blame to themselves for any lack 
of forbearance, but really, when you see these legislators, who are 
where they are from no fault of their own — it may be, although I 
do not say it, for some merit of their own — so exercising their 
powers within six months of that unparalleled general election, we 
really must not be asked to go on kissing the rod and supplying 
them with material to make or mar, as in their wisdom they think 
fit. The time for compromisings, and temporisings, and verbal 
expostulations has gone by ; and we must give the House of Lords 
to understand that, whilst we are perfectly ready to legislate with 
due deliberation and to give every weight to their representations, 
the British people must be master in its own house. 

'' Keep the Fighting Line Strong and Unbroken." 

I am addressing the organisers and leaders of the Liberal party ; 
I know that on your support, on your confidence, on your enthu- 
siasm, we may safely rely in fair weather and in foul until we have 
seen this business through. And what I say to you I know applies 
equally to those you represent. Keep the fighting line strong and 
unbroken, and if there are times when we at Westminster are not 
doing quite so well or moving quite as fast as you would wish, be 
patient with us while you do your best to keep us up to the mark. 
Above all things, remember, as you go into this struggle, that the 
greatest instrument of liberty, justice, and progress in this world 
is in your keeping and that it is yours to see that the efficacy of 
this great instrument of Parliamentary Government is not soiled 
and blunted any longer by the misuse to which it has been sub- 
jected. By the part you play, vindicate the memory of your fathers 
who, in dark days, shrank from no sacrifice and suffering that they 
might win for us that goodly heritage which we mean to hand on, 
enlarged and made secure, to the citizens of the future. 
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The Chairman announced that although he would not trouble 
the meeting with letters there was a line from a dear old friend 
of theirs which he could not refrain from reading. Professor 
Anthony wrote : — 

Dear Mr. Radford, — ^Will you kindly allow me, as a former Presi- 
dent of the Plymouth Liberal Association, and for some years a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the National Liberal Federation, to 
add my voice to the chorus of enthusiastic welcome which will be given 
to-night to the Prime Minister and the National Liberal Federation ? I 
very much regret my enforced absence from the meeting. 

He had also received a letter from Lord Coleridge, who, in the last 
meeting in that hall to which he had referred, made a most eloquent 
speech of welcome to the Grand Old Man of that day. Mr. Kearley 
also regretted that an important official engagement would keep 
him away, and added his testimony to the brilliant work which 
the Prime Minister was doing in the House of Commons as well 
as in the country. 

Vote of Thanks to the Prime Minister and Support 
of the Government 

The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President of the National 
Liberal Federation) then moved the following resolution : — 

" That this meeting warmly thanks the Prime Minister for his 
presence and speech to-night, and assures him of the continued and 
increasing confidence which he inspires by his leadership of the Liberal 
party. 

" The meeting cordially endorses the resolutions adopted by the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation at its meetings in Plymouth, 
and pledges itself to give Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his col- 
leagues unflinching and enthusiastic support in their determination to 
ensure that the wishes of the electors as expressed by the popularly 
elected House of Commons shall be frustrated no longer by an irres- 
ponsible and hereditary House of Lords." 

Mr. Acland said he stood there, entrusted with the great honour 
of moving that resolution, in a twofold capacity. He stood there 
aa one bound by the closest ties to the West Country, and he 
proffered their thanks, on behalf of fellow West Countrymen, to the 
Prime Minister. He was there, too, after election for the second 
time to the Presidency of the National Liberal Federation; and 
in the full-blown elevation of spirit which that second election 
brought upon him he hoped that that meeting would be willing 
to endorse the resolutions with which the Federation had been 
occupied during the last two days. In the next place, he might 
be allowed to say that he was not forgetful of thtf comradeship 
of bygone days in a Liberal Cabinet — ^in days when the Liberal 
outlook was very different from what it was at the present time. 
He was sure he might say in all those capacities with what feelings 
of pride and joy they were under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. They had seen the Liberal party, which 
was in a parlous position in those old days, march step by step 
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to victory, and they truly believed that a large portion of that suc- 
cess was due to the courage, the ability, the good judgment, the 
genuine sympathy with popular causes that was in the heart of 
the Prime Minister. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke of 
harmony. He thought that vfery harmony which existed in Parlia- 
ment, which existed between him and the party, was largely due 
to the extraordinary unifying force of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man during the fight in the House of Commons for the last eighteen 
months, which had gained him, and rightly gained him, the respect 
and affection of themselves and of those who represented them in 
the House of Commons. Sir Henry had spoken, and they had been 
rejoiced to hear him, about the subject of Parliament, and he had 
hinted that there was something to be done in the House of 
Commons as well as in the House of Lords. That was the feeling 
of a great many Radicals throughout the country. They talked 
of the British Parliament as the mother of Parliaments ; they digni- 
fied that assembly with a feminine title. The old-fashioned Radicals 
down in this part of the country had a habit of speaking of institu- 
tions and j>ersons not infrequently also as though they belonged 
to the female sex, and it was not long ago that, on that very subject, 
an ancient and respected Radical, speaking in the vernacular about 
Parliament as a whole, said " Her do move turrible slow.'' And 
then, in allusion to the Prime Minister, " Cudden't he maak 'un 
hop a bit vaster?" It was with rejoicing that they had heard 
that night that Parliamentary obstruction in various forms was 
to be swept away by the efforts of the Government. Any man 
who was asked to sit down and write out what should be the 
Second Chamber of a country like this, advanced in politics 
as it was at the present day, and who should sit down and write 
out the House of Lords as it at present existed, would be called 
an ingenious but an irredeemable maniac. And yet defenders of 
the House of Lords said on the other side that they ought to keep 
it as it is for two excellent reasons. First, because it was there, 
and, secondly, because it did not want to go. By these two argu- 
ments they might justify all the worst institutions in the world. 
They of the Liberal Federation were proud of this fact. When 
the struggle with the Education Bill was going on in November, 
they held a meeting to protest against what it was likely the Lords 
would do, and they were the first to receive a letter which contained 
the words they could not forget : " A way would be found." And 
now they knew, from what the Prime Minister had told them that 
night, that the fulfilment of those words was near at hand, and 
the British people were going to become masters in their own House. 
In their Councils during the last two days they had affirmed their 
gratification that a thorough-going Education Bill was to be intro- 
duced next Session. They had waited too long for a true national 
educational system, and those of them who had been interested 
for years in this question, like himself, were only too sadly aware 
that when their young people in entering upon that common heri- 
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tage of knowledge and skill took up the position in adult life which 
every citizen in every well-organised community in this country 
should have, the education to fit them for their position was far 
too scanty and incomplete. And thf cause was mainly to be found 
in those disadvantages which the House of Commons sought to 
remove once and for ever, and which the House of Lords decided 
should remain with all their glaring anomalies. One thing he 
asked from the Prime Minister was that when they brought the 
Bill in on a subject which had been discussed at such length last 
year, when they brought it in next year, they would not think 
it necessary to spend a prolonged amount of time on it. He ven- 
tured to say, as one who knew something about the subject, that 
from the Parliamentary point of view there was nothing more to be 
gained in the way of a lot of argument. From that point of view the 
carcase had been picked to the very bones. So let them hope 
that time would not be wasted, and that measures would be taken 
to put this future Bill through as expeditiously as possible. They 
rejoiced to think that this Session attention was to be given and 
legislation was to be achieved on the land question. They knew 
too well that land was not intended to savour of monopoly, or to 
minister alone to individual dignity or individual prestige and power. 
Like many other things, it was bound in the first instance to be 
made to minister to the welfare of the inhabitants of this land as 
a whole. Access to the land, which they hoped this Bill would 
bring about in an abundant measure, would lead to that security 
and that independence which our village folk had so long lacked, 
and which they hoped they would now obtain. Social workers 
would heartily welcome the thoroughgoing Temperance Bill to be 
introduced next Session, for they knew that among the greatest 
foes of social progress was the curse of intemperance. He could 
not leave the subject of their debates without saying that they had 
testified again and again to the spirit and the temper in which 
administration, only second in importance to legislation, was being 
carried out by the Prime Minister and his colleagues. We recognised 
underneath the work which was now being done in the public offices 
a spirit and a temper which was firm, intelligent, and sympathetic. 
And among all the acts to which one of its great officers had given 
attention there was none they were prouder of than the work which 
had been done in South Africa. They did not forget the words 
used by that impartial observer, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. " The 
British Government," he said, " did not hesitate four years after 
the war to give fellow-citizenship of the British Empire to the 
Colony of the Transvaal." They were proud to think that the 
British Government was a Liberal Government. " Then," he 
added, " I tell you this, that when I think upon matters of this 
kind (I come from French Canada) I can express the opinion that 
only one nation in the world would have dared to have done what 
Britain has done, and that nation is England." And at that Con- 
ference, in which Sir W. Laurier took such a distinguished part. 
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they were glad to know that in spite of adverse criticism, which 
should never have heen made, their Government and their repre- 
sentatives maintained the cause of Free Trade, for which they 
fought and won eighteen months ago. Sir Henry had said the 
rank and file had something to do. Whatever they could do. Sir 
Henry might be sure they would do. They bade them turn neither 
to the right nor to the left, but to go straight forward in what they 
conceived to be their duty. And if they encountered, a& 
they were bound to do, vituperation, insinuations, and 
attack, let them be sure that, coming from the quarters 
from which these things did, they would only bind closer 
the ranks which cemented them together. They knew that 
their leaders were far too courageous to turn from the line they 
had taken in spite of whatever vituperation they might encounter. 
In fact, if anything, he hoped it would make them all the bolder, 
because the more they were vituperated they would probably think 
that they might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. It was 
a far cry from Stirling Burghs to the West of England, but he 
hoped that Sir Henry recognised in the spirit of that meeting that 
evening something of the local enthusiasm which he was accustomed 
to in Scotland. They would not sit still. Four Western counties 
returned at the last election twenty-eight Liberals to six Unionists. 
They would do that again, and, if possible, they would better it. 
They realised how deeply they were indebted to the Prime Minister 
for his effort in coming to speak that night, and for 
his magnificent speech. They realised to the full that the 
guidance of a national force, a great predominant party, 
was a serious responsibility. There might be some encourage- 
ment to be found for him and his colleagues in the appreciation 
which they desired to offer him for his work and their work. If 
there was such encouragement to be found, that appreciation they 
offered as sincere and as warm as they could make it to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for his leadership, and for his presence and 
his speech at that great assembly. 

Mr. T. W. Dobson, M.P. (Plymouth) seconded the resolu- 
tion. Necessity, he said, had compelled the conveners of that 
meeting to impose a time limit upon those speakers who followed 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He could not help thinking 
and saying, in passing, how good a thing it would be, and how 
largely it would conduce to better legislative effect, if a similar 
time limit could be imposed upon the volubility of some of the 
Members of the House of Commons. But that which had been 
imposed upon him of necessity prevented him from giving anything 
like adequate expression to the gratitude which he was sure all 
entertained towards Sir Henry for the lucid, interesting, and 
invigorating speech with which he had favoured them that night. 
He trusted, therefore, that no one in that hall would take the 
brevity of his remarks as a measure of that gratitude which they 
and he felt; and he contented himself with saying on that point 
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that he heartily endorsed and emphatically emphasised all that 
had been said in the eloquent speech of the previous speaker. The 
Chairman, in his opening remarks, mentioned that that night was 
not the first occasion that Plymouth had been favoured with a 
visit and a speech from the Prime Minister. Many of them in 
that hall remembered that night six years ago, and when the Chair- 
man alluded to it, he {the speaker) could not help thinking how 
vastly different were the circumstances then and now. Then, they 
would remember, no gibe was thought too coarse, no sneer too 
cheap, no calumny too venomous, to heap upon him. And why? 
Because he was a man who felt impelled to obey the dictates of 
his conscience, and in following those dictates he denounced, and 
properly and vehemently denounced, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of that day as being calculated to tarnish the fair fame of 
this land, which for ages past had been regarded as a protector 
of the weak nations of the world, and the most freedom-loving 
nation in the universe. But now what a change had come over 
the scene. That night they knew him as the man whom time had 
vindicated, as the honoured leader of a great and, as Sir Henry 
had said with truth, a united party. He was the man to whom 
they looked more than to anyone else to introduce and to carry 
through Parliament, in spite of all the obstacles that beset his 
path, measures that would ameliorate the condition of the people, 
measures that would benefit the aged and the struggling poor. 
The motion which he was seconding asked them to endorse the 
resolutions which on the previous day and that day had been 
passed, not only with cordiality, but with absolute unanimity, at 
the Council meetings of the Federation. Time did not permit, 
nor did the occasion demand, that he should use any arguments 
to induce them to adopt the proposition. When he mentioned 
that the motions dealt with housing reform, the necessity of which, 
God knew, they in Plymouth knew something about, temperance 
reform, for which not only temperance people, but every man who 
loved this dear old country had hoped for, and so far had almost 
looked in vain, but which he hoped he would not look for in vain 
much longer, and land reform, which would do something to put 
a stop to the depopulation of our rural districts and the consequent 
evils of overcrowding in the urban districts. When he said they 
included these great and other equally important reforms, then he was 
sure that in a meeting of that description the resolution would be 
received with the heartiest acclamation. But more than anything 
else he was pleased and proud to know that those resolutions in- 
cluded his motion, which asked them to endorse the proposal to 
deal with the great and important question of the House of Lords. 
It asked them to do their best to put a stop to these hindrances 
to the legislation of the country, and this over-riding by irrespon- 
sible hereditary legislators, who represented nobody but themselves, 
to put a stop to this action of theirs in impeding, if not entirely 
stopping, the will of the people. He was one of those who hailed 
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with the utmost satisfaction this projected action of the Govern- 
ment, not only because of the inherent injustice itself, but because, 
being a party, it would be the best party tactics they could 
possibly adopt. He believed there was no more favourable ques- 
tion than this that they could go to the country upon — the aboli- 
tion of the veto of the House of Lords. Before the appeal to the 
country they must settle the question of old age pensions. Like 
many others in Parliament — and he believed the great majority — 
the Members on the Liberal side were steeped to the lips in pledges 
and promises to do all they possibly could to further this great and 
urgent question of alleviating the necessities of the aged poor. 
They had not only promised them, but steps had been taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there was every prospect that 
they "would have old age pensions in the next Budget which Mr. 
Asquith would introduce. And the other condition was that 
another attempt be made by the Government to settle this great 
question of education. He should like it to be a measure which 
would show a little less inclination to truckle somewhat to the 
extreme sections. This question, if the Nonconformists of the 
country were not only to be pacified but satisfied, must receive 
further consideration and attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. There must be no turning back. To falter now would 
be turning back. The fact that they had an unprecedentedly 
large majority at the last election demonstrated that they were, at 
all events, a considerable part of the way on their journey, and, 
knowing something of the men who took part in the fight in Ply- 
mouth and elsewhere, he could promise them, for Nonconformists, 
to whom he was proud to belong, that if the Government would 
show that they really were thoroughly in earnest, they would do 
as scores and thousands had done for the first time at the last elec- 
tion — take off their coats and fight the arduous fight against the 
Lords as they did on the great question of education. The blind 
opposition of the House of Lords reminded him very much of the 
Biblical story of Baalam, who was sent by Balak to thwart the 
people of Israel. Although the poor old ass that Balaam rode 
could see the warning angel that stood in his path, yet Baalam 
could not, because he was blinded by bigotry, prejudice, and self- 
interest. And so those blind, political Baalams of the House of 
Lords, blinded by bigotry and intolerance, forgetful of the lessons 
of the past, thought they could continue to over-ride the people of 
this country. But he believed they would find that the masses of 
the country were not content much longer to be ridden like asses 
for the benefit of the idle classes. They therefore looked to their 
leaders to place themselves in the path, to stand as an adversary 
against them, using the sword of popular representation to defend 
the liberties of the people. 

Mr. G. Lambert, M.P. (South Molton) said that after the 
inspiring speech of their leader they were more than ever 
convinced that he was a courageous and consistent man. 
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and his career had shown that in politics as in business 
honesty was the best policy. Where the Liberal Government 
stood supreme, free from the obstruction of the peers, there it had 
been successful. If they took the region of finance, no man could 
say that Mr. Asquith's Budget was not worthy of Liberal tradi- 
tions and of a Liberal Ministry. They were told that they must 
tax more articles of consumption, tax the necessaries of life. Tie 
saw in the paper that day that 8,000 guineas were paid for a pic- 
ture. Eight thousand guineas for a picture! How incredibly 
mean to endeavour to tax the poor. They had great hopes of the 
Hague Conference in which the action of the Government was 
supreme. They might say they must not reduce their armaments. 
But armed striangth was relative. If other Powers would arrest 
armaments, then by all means not only let them follow, but let 
them lead the way. If they could save out of sixty millions spent 
on armaments twenty millions a year, what a magnificent nest-egg 
for those old age pensions which the masses of their population 
were looking for. Let them think for themselves in this matter. 
Look at the record of the two parties! Take South Africa as an 
example. Twelve years ago the Unionist party came into office in a 
blaze of fireworks, of self -adulation. Bickerings, jealousy, rage, 
and then the war, miserably mismanaged, bungled intolerably. 
Contractors fattened upon the British gold, and homes ! — fortunate 
was the home in this country which had not the poignant sorrow 
of being bereaved of some dear and loved one. The war 
passed away. Then they had that hideous nightmare of Chinese 
Labour. When the Liberal sun rose in the horizon, then came 
the dawn of a better day for South Africa. They had had the 
Colonial Conference. They had had it specially marked by the 
presence of General Botha. Their flag-waving opponents carried 
their patriotism so far that in the Albert Hall the other day they 
used the Union Jack as a carpet. Fancy the Union Jack being 
made the footcloth of muddy-footed Tariff Reformers! Now they 
were asked to go back to the old days of Protection. No, never! 
The excuse was sent by a fond mother to the school teacher for the 
absence of her boy: " Johnny," she said, " I have kept home from 
school because I have had twins. It shall not happen again." 
They had had Protection, but it should not happen again. Now 
they had Free Trade they would fight for liberty, not only for the 
individual, but for the State to be relieved from the trammels of 
an irresponsible House of Lords. One word more. Might theii* 
leader in that victory be the great statesman who had addressed 
them that night. Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks to Chairman. 

Mr. George Whiteley, M.P. (Chief Liberal Whip), in moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said he congratulated him, and 
he congratulated them, upon that marvellous meeting. If that 
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Plymouth, then they had got a proper leader, and they were the 
proper folks to lead. The Chairman had delivered a eulogy upon 
the Prime Minister which they all shared, and with regard to which 
they all felt that they would like to go one better. But in deliver- 
ing that eulogy he gave one or two of them a back-hander who had 
not remained in one constituency during the whole of their political 
career. He thanked the good people of Devon and Cornwall, not 
only for the quantity but the quality of the heads they sent to the 
House of Commons. Let them go on and prosper, and might the 
shade and shadow of Liberalism never grow less. So long as it was 
led by men like the Chairman, he did not believe it ever would. 

Lord Brassey, G.C.B., seconding, said he could not forget that 
long ago he was returned to Parliament for the neighbouring 
borough of Devonport. A long interval had elapsed between those 
days and these. Many eminent statesmen had filled the office of 
Prime Minister, but none had been called to power by a majority 
so magnificent as that established by the late General Election, It 
was the mandate of the people's voice. They knew full Well the 
noble designs for the people's good with which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman undertook the office of Prime Minister. But he had 
been thwarted. Now he had asked them for greater powers for the 
execution of the purpose of the Government. The source of power 
was with the people. It was displayed in meetings so magnificent 
and so impressive as that gathered that evening. He had pleasure 
in seconding the motion of acknowledgment to the Chairman for 
his signal services to the party. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Radford 
having briefly returned thanks, the proceedings terminated. 
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Breakfast to Liberal Secretaries and Agents. 



On Saturday morning, June Sth, the Liberal secretaries and 
agents, to the number of over two hundred, were entertained at 
breakfast at the Royal Hotel, on the Joint invitation of Mr. George 
Whiteley, M.P. (Chief Liberal Whip) and the President of the 
National Liberal Federation. 

Mr. George Whiteley, M.P., said that it did not 
seem to him to be a year since they met in Liverpool. 
The older they grew the more quickly time flew, especially if they 
were fully occupied with work. And the House of Commons had 
been full of work in all truth in the past eighteen months. He 
could only say, as he said at Liverpool, that all those who were 
in the House of Commons, and were connected with the Govern- 
ment, recognised to the fullest possible degree the great debt of 
gratitude they owed to the Liberal agents throughout the country 
for all the zeal, energy, and strenuous effort they put into their 
labours. They whom he addressed were those who worked behind 
the scenes; they pulled the strings, and were the mechanicians of 
the Liberal party, as it were. Yet frequently others came in and 
reaped the reward of their labour. Still they all did whatever they 
could to promote Liberal convictions and progress throughout the 
country. They congratulated themselves on the position of the 
Liberal party at the present time. They had been in office eighteen 
months, and, knowing something about the working of the party, 
he detected no sign of weakness whatever, but believed they were 
as united and strong as they were at the beginning. They had 
only lost one fairly contested election, and the Brigg contest had 
features concerning it which accounted for the result. He did 
not think they could look back on the harvest of legislation of the 
past year without some degree of satisfaction. He believed that 
harvest was phenomenal in its character, and one which was fully 
recognised as such by his hearers, though perhaps not so greatly 
by people outside, who knew less of the intricacies of Parliamentary 
procedure. They had passed some fifty — he believed fifty-eight was 
the correct number — measures through the House, some of them 
measures of primary importance, others which did not so strike 
the imagination, but all of which were democratic in their character 
and calculated to bring some ray of light, comfort, and advantage 
into the homes of the great masses of their people. It was true 
they lost two Bills in the jaws of the House of Lords. He was 
sure they would agree with him that the time was rapidly coming 
when they would have to get a final settlement with the Lords, and 
it would have to be settled once and for all whether the great demo- 
cracy of the country was to guide, form, and settle its legislation, 
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or whether a select coterie of respected gentlemen, sitting in a gilded 
Chamber, should cut and mutilate all the legislation sent up. They 
were going to make a battle of this. He felt satisfied that before 
any great length of time had passed over them they would have 
obtained full satisfaction in that matter. The House of Lords had 
been seen at its worst. He had always argued that they should 
not take these rejections of Bills lying down. Year after year they 
should send up the same Bills, knowing that if they continued to 
be rejected it would only the more make it certain that the 
public would in the end adequately realise the extent of 
the evil they had to face. For his own part, he would 
not have any Bill mutilated. He would have the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. So long as they could only frame 
Bills in such fashion that they might squeeze through the Lords, 
they would have no real radical legislation. With regard to the 
present Session, he believed the output of their legislation, though 
not so big and ample as they wished, would be satisfactory — which 
was to say that it would be four or six times as great as any 
Tory Government ever turned out. The House of Commons had 
been working very laboriously upon Bills which in their character 
were perhaps not so taking in the public eye as the bigger measured, 
although of vital importance. There was the question of procedure 
of the House of Commons, not valued perhaps as a political ques- 
tion in the country, yet a matter of vital importance in the good 
working of the House, for it made all the difference between the 
securing or not of smooth working in the proceedings and legislative 
capacity of the House. There was another instance of work which 
was not generally appreciated — the Army Bill — for Army matters 
did not greatly interest the people up and down the country. Yet 
it was a good Bill. It was a third attempt to reform the Army. 
It spoke volumes for the Army that after being interfered with 
and experimented upon by such blundering hands as those of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster and Mr. Brodrick, it still survived. The Army 
would be stronger and more efficient under Mr. Haldane's scheme, 
while it would cost the country considerably less than it did under 
a Tory Government. The Budget was a splendid one, though some 
of its provisions might not go so far as some of them would wish. 
Yet they had to remember that they could not eat their cake and 
have it. He hoped the time would come when, owing to the able 
management of the finances of the country, not only would they have 
a full measure of old age pensions, but they should get the Income-tax 
down, for at a shilling in the pound in times of peace it was too high. 
Among other measures which had been introduced for the benefit 
of the people was that affecting small holdings, a measure which 
had long been needed by the country. The opportunities for the 
peasantry to get hold of small farms and allotments had been few. 
The Tories said they initiated Small Holdings legislation. But 
their legislation had always had a fly in the ointment^ There was 
sure to be some little hitch which made their Acts inoperative. 
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This Session they had been obliged, owing to circumstances over 
which they had no control, to drop the Irish Council Bill and what 
was known as the Passive Resisters' Bill, and he bitterly regretted 
that they had to do so. They had two members of the Government 
at the present time who were like Rachael, going about weeping 
for her children because they were not. These were the Minister 
for Education and the Irish Minister. He had been asked what 
were the prospects of a General Election. His friends on the other 
side said it would come very soon. He saw no prospects whatever 
of it. He did not see why they should play the Tory game. They 
were not going to permit for one moment the House of Lords to 
dictate to them when they should go to the country. So long as 
they could do useful work and pass good measures for the nation 
they would hold on to office, and when the time of office expired 
they would do their very best to retain it, and enjoy it for another 
Parliament. He was certain that in their hands and under their 
guidance Liberalism would never grow less. 

Mr. Acland asked to be allowed, as one of the hos.ts jointly with 
Mr. Whiteley, to express what was in the minds of all — their great 
regret that the Prime Minister could not be with them that morn- 
ing, but they were aware that had he been in robust health he 
would most certainly have been with them. They knew well 
enough, and the feeling was only added to and renewed by what 
they heard on the previous evening, what a splendid asset the Prime 
Minister was to the Liberal party. They must not, for a moment, 
add any new one to the heavy burdens he had to bear. But they 
had to put up with disappointments themselves. They were so 
accustomed to deal with the varying fortunes of political work, 
that although they were deeply sorry not to see the man they 
respected, and revered, and loved so much, they took the disap- 
pointment as philosophers. Although they were glad to hear what 
they were all ready to assent to as the only right and necessary 
policy for their party, that they were not to be agitated about the 
prospects of an immediate general election, still, in an assembly 
like that, he might say that whenever it came they meant to have 
their weapons bright and ready. Passing to a consideration of the 
duties of the agents, the speaker said their task was one which 
anyone who understood anything about political work must greatly 
respect and greatly sympathise with. It was often uphill work, 
often very far from adequately appreciated by those who ought 
to know how fundamentally necessary it was to the success of the 
party. Continuing, he spoke of the essential qualities of an agent, 
among them unceasing amity and suavity. They could all feel that 
for the Federation, and those who, after all, were the root of the 
whole thing, the organisers of the party throughout the country, 
they had once more had a most successful and useful meeting. They 
were delighted to meet their great chief on the previous evening. 
There was nothing more stimulating than the really serious note 
in which Sir Henry treated the great constitutional question of the 
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House of Lords. It was of that seriousness and that gravity which 
he imparted to this pending constitutional struggle that they hoped 
the country through its length and breadth would take note. It 
was in that spirit the question had to be treated, and in that spirit 
the country had to face the position. He had nothing more to say 
except to thank them for coming there and to say how deeply he 
appreciated the kindness which had been shown him. He wished 
particularly, if he might, also to express his indebtedness and 
gratitude to the members of the Federation Committee, of whose 
kindness and help he personally could not say too much. He 
would specially refer to Mr. Frank Barter, whom they all loved 
and respected, and without whom they could not get on at all. 
They welcomed them all there with the greatest pleasure, and he 
understood that the next speaker was to be their Chairman, 
Sir Robert Hudson. 

Sir RaBERT Hudson (Chairman of the Society of Certificated 
and Associated Liberal Agents), in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the two hosts, said he was not going to take up more than 
two minutes of their time. Time, tide, and trains in Plymouth 
waited for no man, and there must be many who intended to do 
what he intended, that was to catch the 10.30 train. It was very 
agreeable on those occasions to find themselves so highly compli- 
mented. Almost were they persuaded that they were very fine 
fellows! But the corrective usually came when the Liberal agent 
returned to his own constituency. Then he saw the reverse of the 
medal, and was apt to wish that he could meet with the same con- 
sideration individually as he received on these occasions in his col- 
lective capacity. They might comfort themselves, however, by 
remembering the saying of a saint of the third century, who de- 
clared that people praised us quite as recklessly as they blamed us, 
and with as little reason in the one case as in the other. It was, 
he admitted, just conceivable, but only just conceivable, that the 
great victory of the General Election of 1906 was not wholly and 
solely due to the Liberal agents. But, if that be granted, they 
must at least put in this plea, that the great defeats of 1895 and 
1900 were not due to them either. The Liberal agent did his best. 
It was said of the students of the Scottish Universities that they 
cultivated literature on a little oatmeal, and it might be said of 
the Liberal agents that they maintained the local organisations of 
the party on a little subscription list. Agents were modest 
men. They did not imagine themselves indispensable. But they 
thought the policy of retrenchment, so necessary in National 
Finance, might be carried too far in local organisation. He dropped 
this hint in all friendliness, but with the hope that, in the hands 
of Mr. Whiteley and Mr. Acland, it might bear fruit. 

Mr. T. Palmer Newbould (Treasurer of the Society of Certi- 
ficated and Associated Liberal Agents) seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 
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OTHER MEETINGS. 



In addition to the meetings reported in the preceding pages, a 
number of social functions were held in connection with the visit of 
the Federation to Plymouth, as well as a series of business meetings 
of the Liberal Agents of England and Wales. 

Principal among the former was the graceful and hospitable invi- 
tation to a dinner given by the Right Worshipful the Mayor 
(Mr. J. F. Winnicott), " to meet the President of the National 
Liberal Federation." 

The dinner was held at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, on Thursday, 
June 6th, and the Mayor's guests, numbering about one hundred, 
included the Deputy Mayor of Plymouth, the Members of Parlia- 
ment attending the Federation meetings, representative Devonians 
of both political parties, the officers of the local Liberal Associa- 
tion, and the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation. 

His Worship occupied the chair, and in a felicitous speech 
welcomed his guests. He reminded them that the gathering, being 
purely of a social ciiaracter, there would be no formal toast list, 
but said he would claim their indulgence for one exception, and 
asked to be allowed to propose the toast of the President of the 
National Liberal Federation. He did so with the greater pleasure 
because Mr. Acland was a typical Devonshire gentleman, member 
of a family of which any county or country or any political party 
might justly be proud — a family of workers and a family of scholars. 
The toast was honoured with loud cheers, and Mr. Acland having 
responded in a speech largely reminiscent of the West Country, the 
Lord Advocate (the Right Hon. Thomas Shaw, K.C., M.P.), pro- 
posed the health of the Mayor. The toast was received with much 
enthusiasm, and, his Worship having replied, the company separated. 



On the same evening a reception was held at the Plvmouth 
Guildhall, by Alderman Charles H. Radford, J. P. (President), and 
the Reception Committee of the Plymouth Liberal Association. 

The guests, who numbered upwards of two thousand, included 
the delegates of the Affiliated Associations attending the meetings, 
the " Plymouth Liberal Twelve Hundred," representatives of the 
Devonport and Stonehouse Liberal Associations, and a number of 
personal guests. 

The fine hall, lending itself admirably to such a purpose, pre- 
sented a most picturesque and animated appearance, and the Presi- 
dent of the Plymouth Liberal Association and his colleagues are to 
be congratulated on the great success of the occasion. 
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SOCIETY OF CERTIFICATED AND ASSOCIATED LIBERAL 

AGENTS. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the 
Bedford Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 5th. A ballot 
resulted in Sir Robert Hudson being re-elected Chairman for the 
ensuing year. 

Other meetings of Liberal Agents included a meeting of the 
Examining Board, and a meeting of the Central Council of the 
above Society, and a meeting of the Board of Management of the 
Gladstone Benevolent Fund for Liberal Agents. 



The Liberal Agents attending the Plymouth meetings were 
entertained at a lunchon at the Royal Hotel on June 5th, by Mr. 
Alderman Charles H. Radford, to tea by the Agents of the Devon 
and Cornwall District, and to supper at the Liberal Club on ^he 
invitation of the Borough Members (Mr. T. W. Dobson and Mr. 
C. E. Mallet), the day's social functions ending with a smoking 
concert at the Plymouth and Western Counties Liberal Club, 
arranged for by the Club Committee. 
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JOHN BULL: Oh, you needn't try to hide, Arthur Balfour, I see you, 
I guessed it was your work. But you needn't think I'm going to allow all 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 



WHO THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY 
HAVE DONE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Hke action of the House of Lords over the Education Bill has 
brought the country sharply up to the same tremendous question 
that faced it in 1894-5. That question is — Who shall rule over us? 
People or Peers? There it lies in front of us, a frowning, thorny 
fence, that must be crossed and cannot be turned. Ten years, 
indeed, would seem to have made it more thorny and defiant than 
ever. In 1894-5, when the House of Lord® rejected or mutilated 
almost every Liberal measure, the Liberal Government of the day 
was maintained in power by a slender majority, varying from forty 
to two. That majority, small as it was, ought to have prevailed; 
but its size gave the Lords an opportunity, if not an excuse. In 
1906 they had no shadow of a pretext — not the thinnest vesture 
of apology to cover their naked defiance of the popular will. 

For what are the facts? The Dissolution in January, 1906, 
resulted in the return of a House of Commons consisting of four 
hundred and twenty-nine Liberal and Labour members, eighty-three 
Nationalists, and one hundred and fifty-eight Unionists. The 1900 
Unionist majority of one hundred and thirty-four, in other words, 
had been converted into a 1906 Liberal and Labour majority of 
two hundred and seventy-one, independently of the Irish vote. This 
was agreed to be a "record" pronouncement of the popular will 
— an unprecedented condemnation of the outgoing Government, 
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4 THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

and an unprecedented declaration of confidence in that which had 
already taken its place. By common consent, one of the chief 
issues — the chief positive issue — in this Election, had been the 
Education controversy. By the admission of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself, the policy affirmed by the country was that of 
public control for the schools and the abolition of tests for the 
teachers. 

No one on either side of the House of Commons doubted that 
it was the first duty of the Government, in view of the opinion 
expressed at the Election, to bring in a new Education Bill. That 
Bill, as everyone knows, was a measure marked from the beginning 
by a spirit of compromise and concession. It was an attempt at a 
national settlement, on broad, generous lines. Clauses III. and 
IV. involved a deliberate acceptance of denominational teaching, 
with varying degrees of " atmosphere," as part of the State system. 
Public control and freedom from tests were the main principles of 
the Bill; but, in their desire for peace, the Government allowed 
certain relaxations even of those principles in favour of the dienom- 
inationalists. The House of Commons fully appreciated this spirit 
of conciliation. The Bill passed its successive stages in the popular 
House with increasing majorities. The Irish members were at first 
dissatisfied, but finally Mr. John Redmond, speaking for the great 
majority of Catholics in Ireland and England, accepted the Bill in 
ita amended form. In this shape, it finally gained the support of 
the House of Commons by the amazing majority of three hundred 
and nine. 

But this vote had no effect on the Lords, who, on December 
19th, rejected the amended Bill and all the concessions by a majority 
of one hundred and thirty-two to fifty-two. 

The manoeuvres and negotiations which preceded this result are 
too fresh in the public memory to need description here. Suffice it 
to say that the Liberal Government went to the extreme limit of 
concession. They gave so much in the final amendments, that, 
in the opinion of many shrewd judges, party loyalty alone would 
would have saved them in the House of Commons. Others gravely 
questioned whether they had not put too heavy a strain on the 
allegiance of their followers in the country. But wise men 
applauded their conciliatory spirit. The Government are res- 
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ponsible for the peaceful administration of the country. It was their 
duty to strain every point after harmony. 

*' Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear't that the opposed may beware of thee." 
The fact that the Government have been very slow to enter into 
this quarrel will not make them any the less able to conduct it well. 

Absorption in their main task of killing the Education Bill has 
led! the Lords to deal more mercifully with other measures. But 
this quality of mercy has been sorely strained. Instead of falling 
" as the gentle rain from heaven," it has come mixed with sul- 
phurous maledictions that seemed to stamp it as from quite another 
place of origin. The Trade Disputes Bill was allowed to pass 
through a gauntlet of abuse up to the King; but it was 
carefully explained by Lord Lansdowne that that represented 
an act of policy rather than of generosity. For that one 
concession the House of Commons had to pay a heavy debt. 
The Plural Voting Bill was rejected on its second reading. 
Scotland was cut out of the School Feeding Bill, in spite 
of the notorious needs of great cities like Glasgow and 
Dundee. The Agricultural Holdings Bill, already modified to meet 
the Tories in the House of Commons, was yet further toned down in 
the House of Lords. The Town Tenants (Ireland) Bill was gravely 
injured. Such was the work of the last days of the Session of 
1906, at a time so late that the Government were compelled to ac- 
cept the amendments as the price for the passing of the Bills at all. 

In all these matters the House of Lords set themselves right 
across the will of the people, as recently expressed in the General 
Election by a majority without precedent and sustained throughout 
the year in the House of Commons. Lord Lansdowne had the 
extraordinary effrontery to say on the second reading of the Trade 
Disputes Bill that the House of Lords only acts in cases where 
Bills are "insufficiently considered,'' or "not in accord with the 
deliberate judgment of the country.*'* There is no assertion that 
these Bills were "insufficiently considered/' This could not be 
maintained of the Education Bill with a grave face, after the 
record of Mr. Balfour in 1902. The House of Lords passed 

* December 4th. 
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without demur Mr. Balfour's guillotined measures of 1902-5, on 
none of which the country had passed any judgment at all, either 
deliberate or other. The Plural Voting Bill, like the Education 
Bill, represented one of the issues on which the Liberals went to the 
country, and was exhaustively considered by the House of Commons. 
Lord Lansdowne states the claims of the House of Lords much too 
mildly. Brer Wolf cannot be allowed to range through the fold in that 
gentle, lamb-like clothing. " By their fruits ye shall know them." 
The fruits of last Session can be judged by all the world. Their 
actions over the Government's Bills constitute a definite claim. It 
is a claim to be the deciding voice in framing the legislation of this 
country. It is a claim to govern the country in defiance of the 
" deliberate judgment of the country," as expressed in a recent 
election. It is a claim, even, to reverse the decision of the polls, 
and to govern in the interests of the defeated party. A serious 
claim, indeed, at this time of day — who will support it on the open 
platform? Who will venture to lead a party to the country with 
the cry of " Down with the House of Commons ! " ? For let there 
be no mistake, if this claim prevail. General Elections are mere empty 
forms, and the Commons may as well close its doors. 

It is not the purpose of this pamphlet to lay down any general 
policy for dealing with the House of Lords. The self-confidence of 
that body mainly reposes on a profound belief that the popular will 
can find no expression in action. There is every reason to believe 
otherwise. The past is strewn with fragments whittled from the 
powers of the Upper House. Finance and Law have already been 
freed from hereditary control. Administration is unaffected by 
their outcries. Legislation will, in the end, be freed too. The 
British people are not easily beaten. They have a way of finding a 
road through apparently impassable constitutional difficulties. 
They found such a road in the time of the Stuarts. They found it 
at the time of the Reform Bill. They found it in 1861, at the time 
of the Paper Duty struggle. They found it in 1871, when the Lords 
stood out for Army Purchase. No one can doubt that they will 
find it now. The Government will give a bold, clear lead, and the 
people will follow. H. S. 

January, 1907. 
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PART I. 



WHO THEY ARE. 



A.— COMPOSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Upper Chamber, at the close of the year 1906, consisted of 
six hundred and four persons, thus distributed : — 

26 Archbishops and Bishops. 
16 Elected Peers from Scotland. 
28 ,, ,, Ireland. 

5 Law Lords (for life). 
431 Hereditary Peers, sitting in succession to others. 
98 New Hereditary Peers. 



604 

Or, in other words, four hundred and seventy-five purely 
hereditary, and one hundred and twenty-nine chosen for some ele- 
ment of personal merit. It will thus be seen that more than three- 
fourths sit by hereditary right alone. Their claim to legislate for 
us is — that they are the sons of their fathers. They have, in the 
words of the French play, " condescended to be born." 

The " Elective " Element. 

Of the hereditary Peers there are forty-four who go through 
some form of election — sixteen in Scotland and twenty-eight in Ire- 
land. But what are the constituencies that give to these gentlemen 
the right to rule over us? The twenty-eight Irish Peers represent 
a constituency of eighty-nine. The sixteen Scotch Peers represent 
a constituency of twenty-seven ! Whenever a vacancy occurs certain 
sacred and privileged personages meet apart from the rest of the 
electorate in Dublin Palace and Holyrood Palace, and choose repre- 
sentatives, who shall have the power of vetoing whatsoever is decreed 
by the rest of the nation. This is plainly a mere modification of 
the hereditary principle. 

And here we note an absurdity within an absurdity. The Scotch 
Peers may well have a grievance against the Irish Peers, as these 
latter gentlemen are allowed two chances of sitting in the seat of 
judgment. If an Irish Peer is not elected to represent his class in 
the House of Lords, he may yet be chosen by any constituency in 
Great Britain to represent them in the House of Commons. A 
Scotch Peer, on the other hand, is disqualified from sitting as a 
member. Why this superior advantage to Irish Peers? 
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The "Appointed" Element— The Law. 

Of the remaining thirty-one, the live Law Lords represent the 
appointed element. The House of Lords is the final Court 
of Appeal in legal matters; and our complex modern society 
has long ago discovered that it is impossible to leave such matters 
to what is the chance lottery of heredity. Legal decisions given 
by gentlemen chosen on the hereditary principle would scarcely 
provide a substantial or trustworthy basis for the affairs of a great 
commercial nation, and the strongest Tory would not stretch the 
principle to that point. In order, therefore, to save us from the 
constant confusion that might result from such a state of things. 
Law Lords are appointed, with Life Peerages, to strengthen the 
House of Lords as a Court of Appeal.* 

And what is the result? Why, that this — the part of its func- 
tions excluded from the influence of the hereditary principle — is held 
up even by its friendls as the one function adequately performed. 
" You abuse the House of Lords," they say, " and yet all our legal 
doubts and controversies have to be settled ultimately by that 
House as the final Court of Appeal.'' 

And how is this reputation for efficiency maintained ? Because, 
ever since the impeachment of O'Connell, all the Peers except the 
Law Lords have been shut out from the sittings of the Lords when 
sitting as a Court of Appeal. In other words, in this branch of its 
work the hereditary principle has been abolished. We might, per- 
haps, be content if the Lords would consent to delegate all their 
legislative functions to a similar body of revising non -hereditary 
experts. 

The Bishops. 

There remain twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops. Here, too, 
we turn our backs on the hereditary principle. The Bishops, as a 
whole, are appointed; and their representatives in the House of 
Lords take their seats by seniority, except in a very few cases. f 
But appointment is useless unless it is appointment for the right 
purpose. To justify the use of a man as head gardener because 
he has been appointed chief cook is surely not a reasonable proceed- 
ing. It is equally irrational that a Bishop, chosen on spiritual 
grounds to be a leader in a spiritual organisation, should be allowed 
a predominant share in temporal or worldly concerns. Of course, 
the inevitable result is that the energies of these gentlemen in the 
House of Lords is almost entirely confined to defending their own 
church. Politics have become an absorbing pursuit, and it is im- 
possible for a good Bishop at once to look after his diocese and to 

* The present acting Law Lords are Lords Macnaghten, Davey, 
Robertson, and AtkiBson, and Lord Lindley, who sits in the House of Lords 
under tho provisions of the Judicature Act. 

+ The Archbiehops and the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham 
always sit in the House of Lords. 
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take a lead in political affairs. And when they do appear and vote 
on the interests that concern them, their action is such that the 
mundane politician is inclined to be thankful for their absence 
o^ other occasions. 

The "New Men." 
Thus, the exceptions to the hereditary principle in the House 
of Lords are not very consoling. Nor can we admit that much com- 
fort is to be derived from the reflection that at any given time some 
hundred peers, having been themselves ennobled, hold their 
seats in the Upper Chamber on their own personal merits and 
not those of their ancestors. The least observant must have noticed 
that many of these undergo an entire change of attitude on entering 
into the House of Lords. And the reason is easy to find. In the 
House of Commons they are responsible to their constituents; in 
the House of Lords they are responsible to no one but themselves. 
But power without responsibility is a thing for which few men 
are equal. Such men, with many honourable exceptions, succumb to 
the feelings of the class in which they have now to make their way, 
and the voice of the people rarely penetrates the atmosphere 
of class pride and prejudice with which they become environed. 

The Hereditary Principle Supreme. 

The above analysis will have shown us the futility of defcndini^ 
the present House of Lords on the ground that it rests on any other 
basis than that of the hereditary principle. Unless the defenders 
of the House of Lords will base their claim to survival solely on the 
presence of the Bishops and the Law Lords, they cannot avoid 
being also champions of heredity. By the hereditary principle the 
House of Lords must stand or fall. It has no other bulwark. 

Has it Any Value ? 

The most courageous apologists are probably those who do not 
attempt to shirk this issue, and boldly lay claim to this as the 
peculiar strength of the House of Lords. Its age, they say, is its 
best defence. In this age of transition and novelty, the antiquity 
of the House of" Lords — so they argue — gives it a claim on our 
allegiance. Noblesse oblige — " Nobility of stock compels to virtue '' 
— is a motto that has seen a good deal of hard service; but it is 
always trotted out on these occasions. The same apologists will 
contend that the man who has a long ancestry will be a better 
man than the parvenu — and that even the researches of modern 
science, not generally favourable to our institutions, has come to 
the help of the hereditary principle. 

No! 

But he must indeed have a very small acquaintance with the 
science of heredity who looks in that direction for help in defending 
the House of Lords. That sons are sometimes like their fathers is 
one of the earliest generalisations of the human reason. It is also 
one of the most fallacious. What the science of heredity really 
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has done is to show us how often they are unlike. It has shown' 
us how many influences from the distant past go to the making of 
a human being, and how often the ability of a family proceeds 
from its intermixture with another stock. In fact, science seems 
rapidly on the way to prove that the maintenance of " ancient 
families " is one of the idlest " will-o' -the wisps '' that ever led 
humanity astray. It is very probable that one day we may come 
to the conclusion that the oldest family is the worst. We certainly 
have no proof that it is better than any other. 

" It Is So Old ! " 

Nor if we pass from the scientific ground to the moral do we 
find any corroboration for the belief that long ages of privilege 
and power tend to create any peculiar sense of responsibility. " It 
is so old," they say about the House of Lords; and hence, they 
argue, so virtuous. But does it follow ? On the contrary, we gener- 
ally find the oldest aristocracies the worst. The French nobility 
of the old order was a nobility which had been kept far more 
strenuously pure than that of these islands. The new ennoblements 
were few and far between, and the older nobles held a place aloof 
from the newer, looking down on them from a lofty height. And 
yet they were the most corrupt an'd selfish aristocracy of modern 
times, and led France where we should be loth to see England led. 

Is It? 

But is the House of Lords so very old ? The plain fact is that, 
even if we admit the claims put forward on behalf of age in an 
institution, the House of Lords cannot share them. Old families, 
indeed, have their ups and downs of fortune, and sometimes develop 
democratic sympathies. But the House of Lords has been continu- 
ally strengthened and reinforced by a steady incursion from every 
wealthy and reactionary element in the State. The consequence 
is that its composition is essentially modern. If the House of Lords 
were limited to descendants of peerages founded before the seven- 
teenth century, it would consist of forty peers; if it were limited 
to descendants of those founded before the sixteenth, it would 
consist of twenty-two ; if it were limited to those before the fif- 
teenth, it would dwindle down to eleven; if to those earlier, to 
five ! While if we had to depend upon the peers whose titles date 
from the twelfth and eleventh centuries, we should have no House 
of Lords at all.* 



* To make this more clear, I give, approximately, some dates as to the 
present Peerages: — 

45 of the pre&ant Peerages have been created in the Seventeenth Century. 

18 ,, ,, ,, in the Sixteenth ,, 

11 ,, ,, ,, in the Fifteenth ,, 

6 ,, ,, ,, in the Fourteenth ,, 

5 ,, ,, ,, in the Thirteenth 
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Essentially Modern. 

Thus it will be seen that our apologist has taken quite the wrong 
ground. If this sentimental principle of devotion to mere antiquity 
were really followed in human affairs, it need cause us no vexation 
or trouble. Nature has decreed death and change to be the law of 
things, and not even the House of Lords is freed from that mandate. 
If the English aristocracy had observed the exclusiveness of the 
French, it would have died with the French. What has saved it has 
not been its age but its modernness. It is alive to-day because every 
modern English monarch and minister has continually reinforced 
it. The hereditary principle, in other words, has only worked 
because it has been constantly strengthened by the arbitrary selec- 
tion of kings and ministers. But the hereditary principle is still 
there, only it is to the descendants of the paltry favourites of the 
Georges and Stuarts, and of the nominees of modern ministers, 
instead of the more picturesque Normans and Saxons, that we are 
asked to bow down. 

B.-A BRIEF HISTORY. 

The modern Peerage, in fact, may be said to have been created 
since the accession of the Stuarts. In order to emphasise this we will 
take a brief glimpse at the growth and development of the House of 
Lords in modern times. 

What the Stuarts Did to the House of Lords. 

When the finst Stuart, King James I., came to the throne, he 
found that there were only fifty-nine Peers in existence. This state 
of affairs was due to the decimating effects of the Wars of the Roses, 
which the Tudor Kings, always jealous of aristocratic power, did 
little to repair. At the end of the Wars of the Roses — after Bos- 
worth Field — there were only twenty-nine Peers summoned by the 
King. During the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII., of Mary, 
Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth, this number was increased by 
only thirty. 

The Stuarts, however, devoted themselves to the work of Peer- 
making with far greater energy. James I. created sixty-two; 
Charles I. created fifty-nine; and Charles II., sixty-four. Poor 
James II. had only got so far as the figure eight when he was ejected 
from the throne. 

Still, the total of one hundred and ninety-three was not dis- 
creditable to the Stuart dynasty. The remarkable fact was that, 
though there were fifty-nine to start with and one hundred and 
ninety-three were added, the total number of Peers at the end was 
only one hundred and fifty-three ! This strange arithmetical result 
was due to the damaging effects of the Civil War between King and 
Parliament. It will be remembered that in the course of this 
struggle the House of Lords was once entirely abolished. 
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The Georges. 



For nearly a hundred years after the accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, the House of Lords stood very much where it was. 
The earlier (Hanoverian) monarchs reverted to the policy of 
the Tudors, and made new additions to the Peerage. Between 
1700 and 1750 there were only forty-two new creations — scarcely 
sufficient to keep up the numbers. The Union with Scotland in 1703 
brought in sixteen additional members. But the size of the assembly 
at the time may be gathered from the proposal put forward in 1719 
and passed by the Lords to restrict their numbers to one hundred 
and seventy-eight. 

The great leap forward which brought the House of Lords to its 
present numbers came under the reign of George III., who first 
realised the amount of power placed in his bands by his position as 
" the fount of honour.'' He was the first to methodise the gift of 
a Peerage, as a regular instrument in the work of government. It 
is notorious that this was the weapon which largely secured the 
passage of the Act of Union, and George III. steadily employed 
these gifts as a method of forming and consolidating a " King's 
Party," and dominating the House of Commons through the House 
of Lords. Most of the constituencies at that time were regularly 
trafficked for by borough owners; and to reward one of these mer- 
chants of votes with a Peerage was to secure so many seats in the 
Lower House for the King's side. 

The Modern Method of Peer-Making. 

This was a method, which, to succeed, must be employed prodi- 
gally, and Pitt did not hesitate to do so. Between 1750 and 1801 
the Peerage rose by leaps and bounds. In all, there were one hun- 
dred and forty new additions — as against forty-two in 1700-50. 
George III. created altogether three hundred peers. When we add 
to this the twenty-eight Irish peers brought in by the Act of Union 
between England and Ireland, we are able to understand the size 
of the modern House of Lords. 

Pitt gave the cue to all modem Prime Ministers. Ever sinco 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Peerage has been used 
by both parties as a mode of rewarding faithful followers or shelving 
awkward customers. 

The Result— A "High Tory Committee." 

Both parties have played at the game. Mr. Gladstone was four 
times Prime Minister, and a great Peer-maker. And yet most of his 
Peerages have gone to swell the Tory majority, and the Liberals can 
command only a miserable fraction of votes. It is clear, therefore, 
that the equilibrium of the House of Lords is not to be restored 
solely by the creation of Liberal Peers. 
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But what does it show? Does it not prove something 
radically wrong in the very structure of a Chamber where 
Liberalism, however richly fed from outside, tends inevitably to 
wither and decay ? 

The theory of our Government is that we have two parties, both 
of whom have a say in the work of government. But what do we 
find ? Why, that it is a theory that only applies to one Chamber — 
that the other Chamber is so constituted as to become Conservative 
by the very law of its being! But surely Mr. Goschen was right 
when he laid it down, in his better days, that " a legislative body 
having a permanent majority belonging to one political party in the 
State is a danger to that body itself." 



C— ATTEMPTS AT SELF-REFORM. 

It is probably the hopeless gulf fixed between this House and all 
modem political ideas that has, from time to time, led members of 
the House of Lords, and other optimistic persons, to make proposals 
for its reform. 

The " Root and Branch " Reform of 1649. 

All these proposals were made during the nineteenth century, 
unless we include the famous abolition of the House of Lords under 
the Commonwealth, and the limiting proposal of 1719, to which we 
have already referred. But neither affords a satisfactory precedent. 
The first was brought about from outside, and though there are 
many who will always relish the honest and uncompromising direct- 
ness of the famous resolution passed by the House of Commons in 
1649, " That the House of Lords is useless and dangerous, and ought 
to be abolished," such a method has ceased to be practical. The only 
thing that made this motion effective was the long and bloody 
civil war by which the House of Commons obtained, for the moment, 
the power to legislate alone. We could only set value on this pre- 
cedent if we were willing to repeat that civil war; and as we are 
all peaceable men nowadays, that seems a final bar. 

The 1719 Limitation of Numbers. 

Of the 1719 proposal it is sufficient to say that, if it had suc- 
ceeded, the great Reform Bill could never have been carried with- 
out a revolution. The House of Lords proposed to fix its numbers 
at one hundred and seventy-eight, without possibility of addition. 
If that had been the law, the Liberals in 1832 could never have 
threatened to swamp the majority by new creations, or persuaded 
William IV. to adopt the suggestion. All proposals to limit the 
number of the House of Lords must be uncompromisingly opposed, 
as they would only end in stereotyping that body as an invincible 
caste. 
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The ** Life-Peerage" Proposals. 

The modern proposals that claim our attention may be divided 
into two classes — those involving a slight modification of the Cham- 
ber as at present constituted, and those which are broadly recon- 
structive. 

Among the former come the various mild attempts to modify 
the hereditary basis of the Lords by the introduction of Life- 
Lords. The first was made in 1869 by Lord Russell, who proposed 
to introduce twenty-eight Life-Lords. The Lords defeated the 
Bill in the third reading by 106 to 76. Similar proposals have 
been made since by sanguine persons like Lord Dunraven and 
the late Lord Carnarvon, but the House of Lords has scarcely felt 
sufficiently friglitened of them to sacrifice a single dinner. The 
extension of the Life-Lord principle beyond the Law-Lords already 
in existence is a proposal against which the Lords have always 
fought with the true instinct of an assembly that recognises in 
it a blow at the very foundation on which it rests. When the late 
Lord Salisbury made a very modest proposal to this effect in 1888, 
he was not able, and indeed did not desire, to carry it beyond 
a second reading.* 

Lord Rosebery's " Reconstruction " of 1889; 

Lord Rosebery himself tried this tack in his first proposals in 
1884, which he picturesquely described as " nothing more than 
a fresh coat of paint." But his contemptuous reception on that 
occasion showed that he had nothing to gain by such tinkering. 
So in 1888 he produced a much bolder plan — the only scheme 
which has yet really grappled with the task of reconstructing the 
Second Chamber. Into the details of this scheme I need not go. 
Suffice it to say that the stately ears of that august assembly 
were assailed with proposals to eject their noble selves and fill 
their places with representatives from the Colonies, the House of 
Commons, the larger municipalities, and — climax of bitterness! — 
the County Councils! As well might one of the immortal gods 

* This Bill may be explained in the late Lord Salisbury's own words : — 
" We propose that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty from time to time by letters 
patent to appoint a Peer during his life * any person qualified as shown 
hereinafter,' and then come certain categories which I will read. Of these 
not more than three persons shall be appointed in any one calendar year. 
Either he must have been for not less than two years a Judge of the 
Superior Court in eome part of the United Kingdom, or have served in 
Her Majesty's naval forces and have obtained the rank of Rear-Admiral or 
higher rank, or he must have served in Her Majesty's land forces and have 
attained the rank of Major-General or higher rank or have been an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary. I think we may say that, if a man has been in the 
Civil Service of the Crown, either in this country or in the Colonies, and 
has afterwards been made a Privy Councillor, he is a fit person for a life 
peerage." 
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have asked his fellows to take down the bars of heaven and let 
in the impious Titans.* 

What these Attempts Shov^. 
Now, what is the value of these proposals? They show us 
a " House divided against itself," and that, we know, cannot stand. 
The suggested reforms from the Tory benches show us that those 
who boast most loudly the excellences of the present Upper Cham- 
ber are, at heart, profoundly sceptical of its claims to power. It 
was all very well for Mr. Balfour, who has never sat in the House 
of Lords, to bluster about its efficiency,! but what said his own 
uncle, who not only sat in, but largely controlled that assembly ? — 

''We belong too much to one class, and tbe consequence is that, ^ith 
respect to a large number of questions, we are all of one mind. 
. . . There are a vast number of social questions deeply interest- 
ing to the people of this country, especially having reference to the 
health and moral condition of the people, and upon which many 
members of your Lordships' House are capable of throwing great 
light, and yet theise subjects are not closely investigatea here 
because the fighting power is wanted, and the debates cannot be 
sustained." 

This has been even more conspicuous since 1895, as every im- 
portant measure of the Tory Government was passed practically 
without debate. Since that year, too, those attempts at reform 
have ceased. But they still form an important body of evidence. 
By attempting to reform itself the House of Lords has shown 
itself conscious of its shortcomings: by the failure which has 
dogged every effort, it has shown itself incapable of remedying 
them. 

In other words, the record of the last half century clearly 
demonstrates that the reform of the House of Lords can only 
come from without. 

* Lord Roeebery brought forward a motion to refer the question of reform 
to a committee of the House of Lords. It was rejected by 97 to 50. 

t " If you ask me whether the House of Lords do or do not on the whole 
do well and efficiently the work of a Second Chamber, then I answer, 
without hesitation and without doubt, that they do do it well, and that 
they do do it efficiently." — Mr. Balfoue at Slancheeter, January 24th, 
1894.— Hans. cxcv. c. 463. 
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PART 11. 



WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 



THEIR WORK AND RECORD. 

We have shown that the principle on which the House of 
Lords rests is archaic, and its composition deceptive; but these 
demonstrations will not have much effect on the plain, practical 
man. The Englishman is not wont to trouble himself much 
about the logic of his institutions. The question he asks is 
always, Do they work? Let us see (1) how the Lords do their work, 
and (2) what the work is that they have done. We will deal first 
with their methods of work. 

A.— HOW THEY DO IT. 
Scenes in the Lords. 

Suppose that both Houses are sitting at once, and that we 
have been spending an hour or two in the Lower House listening 
to the rapid exchange of question and answer, and watching the 
thousand and one indications of life and movement that go to 
make up the fascination of the sittings of the Commons. What- 
ever else we may feel about the proceedings of that Chamber, at 
any rate we feel that it is alive. " Here are men," we say, " who, 
whatever may be their shortcomings, are toiling for the good of 
their country. No one can deny that, with all its confusions, 
the House of Commons has the good of the country at heart. '* 

Well, we pass through the Lobbies and the short passage be- 
tween the Houses where, as Lord Rosebery once put it, important 
measures so often catch their death-chills, and we climb the stairs 
into the Strangers' Gallery of the Upper House. We cast our 
eyes tremblingly on to the benches beneath, and what do we see? 

Let us suppose that it is an ordinary meeting of the House, 
and that circumstances have made no instant call on their Lord- 
ships to be up and doing in defence of their privileges. In other 
and plainer words, the immediate business of the House is con- 
cerned with the plain affairs of everyday legislation, such as, 
in the House of Commons, may be expected to call together a 
House of not less than two hundred or three hundred. On 
such an occasion, we shall find the House of Lords an almost 
deserted Chamber — one great blaze of red leather. On two benches 
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in the middle of the Chamber, facing one another, are seated two 
straggling rows of elderly gentlemen, representing the Grovem- 
ment and the Opposition. In a remote comer you may observe 
.a solitary Bishop, buried in lawn sleeves. On a great red sofa 
in the middle, called the woolsack, is a weary-looking figure, who, 
every now and then, drones something in a monotonous voice. 
" Those on behalf of the motion will cry ' content,' those against 
it ' not content.' I think the contents have it." This is the 
refrain he goes on repeating, while the elderly gentlemen every 
now and then rise and make inaudible remarks to one another in 
a, jocular vein. And then, suddenly, the whole fabric dissolves. 
" The question is that the House do now adjourn," cries the 
figure on the woolsack — " the contents have it." The whole pro- 
ceedings have occupied about half-an-hour. The average attend- 
■ance varies from ten to fifteen. Truly did the last Lord Salisbury 
remark that " the fighting power is wanting, and the debates cannot 
"be sustained " ! 

A Lord on the Lords. 

Lord Rosebery has given us some excellent anecdotes of the 
House of Lords on such occasions. The quorum of the House of 
Lords is three persons. On one occasion he remembers having seen 
a " noble and learned Lord " address two other persons and himself 
"' for four mortal hours by the clock." When he told this story 
in the House, Lord Ellenborough protested that he had been present 
part of the time. Lord Rosebery conceded this for all it was worth. 
'" The noble Lord's attendance, I understand, was only partial, so 
I may say that there were three and a-half persons in attendance." 

But a better story told by Lord Rosebery on the same occasion 
relates to the behaviour of Lord Lyndhurst when he was alone on 
the woolsack and was being addressed at great length by a " noble 
and learned Lord." Let Lord Rosebery speak for himself : "Lord 
Lyndhurst was naturally anxious to attend a dinner to which he was 
invited; and as the clock got nearer to eight, that learned person 
grew more and more impatient. He made every sign, he took out 
his watch, he interrupted; he might have feigned sleep, for all 
I know ; but this produced no effect on the noble and learned Lord 
who was addressing the House. At last the Lord Chancellor said: 
' This is too bad ; can't you stop ? ' There was no stop. At last 
Lord Lyndhurst rose, in the full grandeur of despair at the situa- 
tion, and said: ' By Jove, So-and-so, / will count you out! ' " As 
he and the other peer were the only members of the House present, 
he could, of course, do this — for the quorum is fixed at three. 

On the Rampage. 

Very different is the appearance of the House of Lords on the 
occasions when any attempt is being made by the Lower House to cut 
short their privileges or interfere with the many laws which give to 
them their social superiority and immense wealth. Then there is a 
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rally from every part of the Kingdom — from Europe, Africa, and 
America, and the distant islands of the Pacific. 

" Hark ! hark ! The dogs do bai-k, 
Their Lordships are coming to town." 

It is a heavy strain that is thrown upon the doorkeepers on such 
an occasion ! 

B.— WHAT THEY DO. 
The Record. 
Such, then, is the manner and spirit in which their legislative 
work is done by the House of Lords. Let us now see what that work 
is. In other words, what is their record? 

The 1832 Limit. 

And here we must observe a limit. The inquiry on which we are 
engaged is essentially of to-day. The development of the House of 
Lords as a separate element in the Constitution out of the great 
Council of the Norman Kings is, as Professor Freeman has ^own 
us, a profoundly interesting historical study. So is the relation of 
the Lords before 1832 to an unreformed Lower House, mainly 
composed of subservient holders of corrupt boroughs. But neither 
of these questions concerns us here. The year 1832 marks an im- 
passable gulf. 

The England of the last sixty years is quite a different England 
from the England of the Napoleonic era. Before 1832 it might be 
reasonably argued that Commons were as bad as Lords, for the 
simple reason that the Commons were in the Lords' pockets. In 
1832 the people were admitted to a share in the government, and the 
Lords were asked to join them in the work as partners and not as 
masters. 

What we propose to show is that, instead of joining the Commons 
in the work, the Lords have been permanently in opposition. They 
have refused to "play the game." They have been a permanent 
drag on the wheel, with the object not merely of moderating the 
pace, but of stopping the coach. They are like partners in a firm 
who have, at every point, tried to throw affairs into bankruptcy. 
They are enemies in the camp. 

Their policy is one of chronic revenge for the defeat of 1832. Like 
the Bourbons, they have " learnt nothing and forgotten nothing ". 
They are given a ^are in a democratic government, without believ- 
ing in popular freedom ; they are given a voice in modern religious 
development, without believing in modern tolerance ; they are con- 
sulted in everything that affects the life and happiness of the people, 
though their past history reveals nothing but what Lord Shaftesbury 
once described as " frigidity to every human sentiment ". 

Of this policy of hostility we shall now proceed to give examples, 
first in Great Britain, and then in Ireland. We shall find that their 
courage in regard to these two countries varies in exact ratio to 
their distance. It is so with many men on fields of battle. 
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L— THE LORDS' RECORD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Let us begin with Great Britain, though here, indeed, the record 
of the Lords is not half so black as in regard to remoter Ireland. 
To borrow two phrases from the description of courtiers' 
quarrels in " As You Like It/* we may say that the Lords' reply 
to British measures the " Reply Churlish," and to Irish is generally 
the " Reproof Valiant/' 

(I) HOW THEY FOUGHT REFORM. 

The most important sphere of the " Reply Churlish ' ' has been 
that of political reform. 

The extension of the franchise, indeed, has been the very Thermo- 
pylae in the warfare of the House of Lords against the Lower 
Chamber. Except on one occasion, when a Reform Bill was pro- 
posed by a Tory administration, they have always fought that 
extension at every step. 

The Reform Act of 1831-2. 

The story of their fight against the first and greatest of Reform 
Bills is too well known to require more than the briefest descrip- 
tion. The Bill virtually meant the destruction of the control exer- 
cised by the Lords over the elections for the Lower House. In 
other words, it was the birth of modern democracy. The Lords 
seem to have realised this, and they fought against the Bill until 
they had brought the country to the verge of revolution. In the 
autumn of 1831 the country showed its overwhelming approval of 
Lord Grey's policy by returning his Government in a majority of 
one hundred and thirty-six. The reply of the Lords was to throw 
out the Reform Bill by a majority of forty-one. 

Nothing daunted, the Ministry returned to the charge in Decem- 
ber, pressed the Bill once more through the House of Commons, 
and sent it back to the Lords. Every kind of pressure was brought 
to bear on the Lords in order to induce them to pass the Bill. 
Finally the pressure of the Crown was added to the rest, and 
William IV. supported the cause of the Commons with counsels 
of prudence. The result was that the House of Lords passed the 
second reading by a majority of nine. 

But this was far from being the end. If the Lords cannot reject, 
they can always fall back on the second best course — mutilation. 
Accordingly, when the Bill entered upon its coioamittee stage they 
carried a motion which virtually perpetuated their power to preserve 
as many of the " rotten boroughs " as they desired. Such a proposal 
plainly struck at the very root of the Bill, and the Government could 
not for a moment accept it. Earl Grey went to the King, and 
expressed his intention of resigning, unless sufficient peers wei% 
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created to defeat the motion. But the King still shrank from the 
extreme policy of swamping the Upper House, and Earl Grey 
resigned. 

Sir Kobert Peel and the Duke of Wellington were both sent for 
by the King and asked to form a Ministry. But neither they nor 
anyone else would face the task of converting the nation to a policy 
of opposition to reform. Bristol was in a state of riot, Birmingham 
was threatening to march on London, and London itself was far 
from quiet. The King was forced to give way. Earl Grey was once 
more summoned, and given the required permission to create peers. 
Thus armed, he returned to office. The threat proved sufficient. 
Now that it came to the pinch, the Opposition Peers found them- 
selves faced with the prospect of losing not only their grip on the 
House of Commons, but also their majority in the Upper Chamber. 
To this unpleasant consummation they preferred a prudent sur- 
render. 

Such is the story of the first Reform Bill — a story that begins 
with heroic defiance and ends with ignominious collapse. The 
modern House of Commons was started in life with an heritage 
of contempt for the Upper House. 

"The Leap in the Dark" of 1867. 

The Bill of 1832 was, as everyone knows, but the first of a series 
of Reform measures, gradually broadening the bases of popular 
power, and extending the suffrage both in town and country from 
the middle to the working classes. The second of these Bills was 
brought forward in 1867 under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Mr. Gladstone had just been defeated on the policy of a Reform 
Bill, and Mr. Disraeli came into power, presumably with the object 
of carrying out an anti-Reform policy. But that ingenious states- 
man was soon found to have other ends in view. It was one thing 
to defeat Mr. Gladstone, and another thing to hold power himself. 
He was quick to discover that an anti-Reform Government had 
no chance of remaining in office. Once this discovery was made, 
Mr. Disraeli, to do him justice, had no hesitation. He went into 
the " same line of business " himself. He brought forward a 
Reform Bill stronger than Mr. Gladstone's, and proceeded to 
■" educate his party " up to its level. The boast that he had 
*' dished the Whigs " served to obscure the fact that he had dished 
the Tories also, and in a far more dangerous sense. 

The House of Lords found itself between two fires. If they 
threw out Mr. Disraeli's Bill, they would only bring Mr. Gladstone 
into power and fare worse. But more serious still, they would 
<;ause a breach between themselves and the Conservative Party, 
and thus find themselves isolated in the State with both Parties 
against them. They had to choose between a glorious death and 
a prosaic metamorphosis into a Tory Standing Committee. They 
<5hose the latter course. They passed the Bill, and initiated that 
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modern policy which has caused severe critics like Lord James of 
Hereford to speak of them as a " wing of the Carlton Club." 

But they entered upon this new course with despair in their 
heart, and every politician still remembers the famous phrase of 
Lord Derby as he threw the Bill of 1867 on the table of the House 
of Lords — " My Lords, it is a leap in the dark." 

The " Reply Churlish " in 1884. 

Fortunately for their Lordships, it was a Liberal Government 
that sent the next Reform Bill up from the House of Commons. 
The last Act had extended the suffrage to the workmen in the 
towns without giving it to those in the country. It was impossible 
that the country districts could for long be left under such a 
stigma of exclusion. In 1884, therefore, Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment fulfilled its pledges by bringing in a Bill for bringing up 
the suffrage in the country districts to the level of the towns. 
But, even so, the proper course for the Lords was not quite so 
simple as it might seem. Plain downright rejection might have its 
fascinations; but it would be extremely embarrassing to their Tory 
allies in the Lower House. For the Tories were not willing to 
have it said that they opposed this measure of reform. 

Faced with this problem, the Lords fell back on a familiar trick. 
They refused to pass the Reform Bill unless it were accompanied 
with a Bill for Redistribution of Seats. In both cases their action 
implied a claim to dictate the procedure of the Lower House. Mr. 
Gladstone had solemnly promised' the Redistribution Bill for the 
following Session, and the two questions were quite distinct. Lord 
Salisbury's method was obviously only a trick for defeating the Bill 
altogether. 

Met by the " Reproof Valiant " from the Country. 

The trick failed. As in 1832, the country refused to submit to 
the dictation of the Lords on the subject of Reform. Many of us 
remember the great popular agitation in the autumn of 1884, led 
by Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Gladstone, and ending 
in a compromise — largely brought about, as we now know from Mr. 
Morley's "Life of Gladstone,'* by the intervention of Queen 
Victoria. It is said by some that the Lords gained their 
point; it is more important to observe that the Commons gained 
theirs. 

The Ballot Bill. 

But it is not only these extensions of the franchise that the 
House of Lords has opposed, but all attempts to defend the fran- 
chise from abuse or purify it from corruption. There are two chief 
dangers to which the use of the vote has been found liable. One is 
intimidation, and the other is bribery. The first of these dangers 
could only be cured by making the franchise secret, and with this 
end in view the Ballot Bill was introduced by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in 1871. 
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But such a measure aimed) a blow at a very precious aristocratic 
privilege — the right of controlling votes through the possession of 
wealth and social power. The blow was especially felt in Ireland, 
where the landlords had grown accustomed to drive their voters 
like sheep to the poll. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the 
Lords should give to the Ballot Bill a strenuous opposition. 

They opposed it for two years. In 1871 they managed to avert 
the evil day by a very ingenious form of the "reply churlish," 
carrying an amendment to the effect that it was too late in the 
Session to deal with so great a matter. The Commons were very 
patient in those days. They accepted the excuse, dropped the Bill 
for that year, and sent it up again in the following session — 1872. 

This time the Lords fell back on the second line of defence. 
Their alliance with the Tory Party precluded them from rejecting 
the Bill ; they therefore set their wits to work to pass it with muti- 
lation. It must be admitted that the amendment by which they 
tried to knock the bottom out of it was not wanting in ingenuity. 
It was a form of that policy of " contracting out " for which the 
Lords have always exhibited a profound affection. The whole 
object of the Ballot Bill being to prevent publicity of voting, they 
introduced an amendment to leave it as optional whether a voter 
should use the ballot or not. But the mere fact of " opting " would 
have made a voter a marked man. In other words, the moment 
of publicity would have been merely shifted, and the possibility 
of controlling votes very slightly, if at all, diminished. 

The spurious appeals to "Liberty" by which this amendment 
— like all such "contracting out" amendments — ^was justified?, 
fortunately fell on deaf ears, and the Commons stood firm. The 
amendment was rejected, and the Ballot Act carried in its in- 
tegrity. But it is as well to remember that if the Lords had had 
their way we should not have secured the secrecy of the ballot. 

They thus encouraged intimidation; now let us see how they 
supported corruption. 

Corruption £ncourag:ed. 

Their warfare on this behalf began early. It was only two years 
after the passing of the Keform Bill — in 1834 — ^that they were 
asked by the House of Commons to pass Bills dis-franchising the 
" freemen " of Warwick, Hertford, Stafford, and Liverpool on 
account of the gross corruption displayed by these gentlemen in 
the first election under the new dispensation. But it happened 
that the freemen were the special proteges of the House of Lords. 
They have been left as voters in modern democratic England solely 
owing to an amendment grafted by the Lords on the Bill of 1832 ; 
it would have shown an unworthy inconstancy of affection if the 
Lords had! proved unfaithful to them in their earliest need of help. 
The Bills were thrown out, and the faithful " freemen " of these 
towns were left to remain as outposts of aristocratic rule in the midst 
of the new voters. 
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Within the limits of their powers, the Lords have never ceased 
to exhibit a similar affectation for the corrupt voter. Is he not 
after all — they might well argue — engaged in the same warfare 
as themselves? Ought not his sins to be pardoned in consideration 
of the annoyance which he causes to Democratic Government? 
With such thoughts in their august minds, perhaps, they have 
twice rejected Bills passed by the Commons with a view to purify- 
ing elections. The first occasion was in 1834, when they mutilated 
a Bribery Bill to such an extent that the House of Commons 
refused to go on with it. The second was in 1848, when 
they managed to defeat another Bill of the same kind by means 
of one of their old evasive motions pleading a want of time. On 
this occasion their action was largely guided by their unconcealed 
affection for a certain corrupt voter whom the House of Commons 
desired to disfranchise. 

It is only in more recent years that the House of Lords has 
been forced by the strength of public opinion to pass Bills dealing 
more severely with corrupt practices in elections. 

<2).~HOW THEY HAVE FOUGHT THE REFORMED 
PARLIAMENTS. 

Beaten on the question of Reform, the House of Lords has 
merely readjusted its warfare to the new conditions. Ever since 
1832, our history reveals a persistent and almost unbroken hostility 
on the part of the Lords to the legislative activities of the reformed 
House of Commons. 

That House of Commons found itself, when it assembled after 
1832, called upon to give satisfaction to a thousand and one needs 
of a hitherto inarticulate democracy. For fifty years, the legis- 
lative clock had been stopped. The natural growth of English 
society had been checked by that hatred of reform which had been 
produced in England by a revulsion from the horrors of the French 
Revolution. The country was in a perilous plight. The Reform 
Parliament found it decaying from the inertness and corruption 
of the governing machine. It found the towns governed by corrupt 
corporations, religious freedom denied to all except members of the 
Established Church, education refused, and labour bound hand 
and foot by laws which made free combination a crime. Such 
were the barriers which the reformed House of Commons had to 
break down. We shall see that in every step of this work they 
were faced with the uncompromising enmity of the House of 
Lords. 

Speaking broadly, the great reforming trends of the last sixty 
years may be classed under three divisions — ^those towards local 
and municipal freedom of government, those towards religious 
freedom, and those towards industrial organisation. We will take 
these in order and see how the House of Lords acted in regard 
to each. 
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A.— Opposition to Municipal and Parish Reform. 
(i) The Municipal Reform Act. 

The strength and proximity of British public opinion has pre- 
vented the Lords from opposing Municipal Reform on this side: 
of St. George's Channel with the same success as on the other. 
Their powers have been limited by the necessities of their political 
alliance with the Tory Party, and by the wholesome fear inspired 
by the memory of King William IV. 's threat. 

It was this wholesome fear which probably induced them to 
pass the Municipal Reform Act of 1836, by which the old corrupt 
corporations were destroyed, and self-government was extended tO' 
all the towns except London. This was one of the first results, 
of the new reforming impulse due to the enfranchisement of the 
middle classes, and the Lords were still too timid of English 
public opinion to meet it with a direct negative. Failing rejection, 
therefore, they fell back upon mutilation. Here is a list of the 
reactionary amendments introduced into the Municipal Reform 
Bill on its first reading by the House of Lords : — 

(1) As in the Reform Act of 1832, they protected their beloved 

friends the freemen from disfranchisement. 

(2) They gave a security of tenure to the old Town Clerks. 

(3) They retained the existing Aldermen for life, and enacted. 

that new life aldermen should in course of time be elected 
in their place. 

(4) They deprived the Town Councils of the right to nominate 

Justices. 

(5) They excluded Nonconformist Councillors from exercising 

Church patronage. 

(6) They insisted on a high property qualification for all 

Councillors. 

Of these proposals the Commons proved strong enough to reject 
(2) and (5), and Life-Aldermen gave place to Aldermen as we 
know them; but the rest were in large part engrafted on the 
Bill by the House of Lords, who have thus from that day to this 
left a characteristic stamp on English Municipal life. It is due 
to them that Town Councillors have been deprived of their right 
to nominate Justices; and it is due to them that the representative 
system in all our towns is largely modified by the power in the 
hands of the majority to swell their numbers by co-opting Alder- 
men. The perpetuation of the modem Alderman has been,, 
we may say, the special contribution of the House of Lords t(> 
constructive legislation — ^for the Local Government Act of 1888, 
thanks to the generosity of the Tory Party, bestowed upon the- 
County Council a similar heritage. Freemen and Aldermen — are 
they not characteristic echoes of the House of Lords in our public: 
life? 
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(ii) The Parish Councils Act for England and^Wales. 

In 1888 the Tory Government introduced a Bill for creating 
County Councils, after the model of Town Councils: and, much 
as they resented it, the Lords could not dare to reject. But they 
were more fortunate with the next, and final, step in extending 
this hated system of local government. The Parish Councils Bill, 
though often promise^ by the Tories, was introduced by the 
Liberals in the winter of 1893-4. It was only passed through the 
House of Commons after a big struggle, which encouraged the 
Lords to a still more uncompromising hostility. Emancipated 
from the binding conditions imposed on them by the Tory alliance, 
they were once more " unmuzzled," and able to show the world 
their real and genuine feelings towards democratic legislation when 
proposed by those who believed in it. 

They did not dare to reject. The Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons would not support them. But they did not 
hesitate to mutilate, and did much towards rendering the Parish 
Councils Act impotent for good ever since. 

This act of mutilation was chiefly memorable for calling forth 
from Mr. Gladstone that final dramatic challenge to the House 
of Lords with which he closed his public life and which remains 
as a sacred legacy to modem Liberals : — 

** . . . Differences of conviction, differences of prepos- 
session, differences of mental habit, and differences of 
fundamental tendency between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, appear to have reached a develop- 
ment in the present year such as to create a state of things 
of which we are compelled to say that, in our judgment, 
it cannot continue. . . . 

*'The issue which is raised between a deliberative As- 
sembly elected by the votes of more than six millions of 
people, and a deliberative Assembly occupied by many men 
of virtue, by many men of talent, of course with considerable 
diversities and varieties, is a controversy which, when once 
raised, must go forward to its issue. 

"... In some way or other a solution will have to be 
found for this tremendous contrariety and incessant con- 
flict upon matters of high principle and profound importance 
between the representatives of the people and those who 
will fill a nominated Chamber. 

" It is not with the House of Commons to pronounce a 
judgment on this subject. The House of Commons is itself 
a party in the case. I have no difficulty in pronouncing a 
judgment on behalf of the Ministry in the issues that have 
been raised throughout this year between the two Houses. 
We take frankly, fully, and finally the side of the House 
of Commons." 
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(iii) Opposition to Reformed Municipalities. 

In so far as they have been able, they have followed up th© 
reformed Municipalities with very much the same hostility as that 
with which they have dogged the reformed House of Commons. 
The best instance of this is their opposition to the London County 
Council. 



Their Fight with the London County Council. 

When the Tories at last gave to London in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 a very much over-due right of self-government 
they gave that right in a far more limited and restricted form 
than to any other of the great towns in England. Poor as the gift 
is, they have ever since mad-e it obvious that they repent the mis- 
calculation of forces which induced them to give it. It required, 
we fully admit, more than average statesmanship to foresee that 
a town which was up to 1906 so uniformly Tory on imperial politics 
would manifest a capacity for progress in its municipal affairs. But 
hunger and misery are hard task-masters, and the County Council 
can do things for which Parliament is impotent. 

In their hostility to the L.C.C., the Tory members of the Lower 
House have been somewhat limited by a consideration of votes; 
but the Lords have been able to give full and unchecked expression 
to the enmity felt by a small, rich, irresponsible, semi-residential 
class of Londoners for a body which has been endeavouring to make 
life more liveable for the great mass of the London people. To these 
noble Lords, London is merely an alternative lodging-house, 
whither they may resort when weary of country life. In their 
eyes, the final end of the London poor is to pay rent and rates. 

Imagine, then, the horror of these noble Lords when a body 
came to life in London, the tragic and ironical creation of their 
own hands, inspired bj a conviction that its duty was not to job 
but to govern — ^that London existed not only for the few but also 
for the many! Imagine their yet further horror when this body 
proceeded to propose that they — the few — should contribute towards 
the improvement of their own property instead of having it im- 
proved at the public expense ! To such proposals, commonly known 
under the name of " betterment," the Lords exhibited in the early 
nineties an uncompromising opposition, though they were passed 
by an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons. They 
have pursued almost every forward proposal of the L.C.C. with the 
same unrelenting hostility, of which the most recent and familiar 
example is the prolonged but ultimately futile resistance to the 
" Over-Bridge Trams.'' 

The provisions of the Local Government Act have enabled the 
Lords to make themselves a permanent thorn in the side of 
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London's governing body. Every year the Council has to apply 
to Parliament for the right to spend money, and without 
special leave it is unable to make any inquiry into the needs of 
London Government. By opposing or amending this Bill, there are 
dozens of small ways in which they can hamper the L.C.C. every 
year — by rejecting tramway schemes, by cutting out open spaces, or 
by refusing their consent to buildings. In fact, it is difficult to 
know in what respect the Lords have not impeded the 
work of the County Council, except on the occasion when 
the last Lord Salisbury induced them to give the Council 
the power to take down the gates and bars that used to 
block the square of Bloomsbury, on the ground that they hin- 
dered him from catching the train to Hatfield. 

It will thus be seen that the House of Lords has treated the 
London County Council as they are only wont to treat Dissenters 
and Irishmen, and that the newest political alliance is between 
this outworn Assembly and the corrupt and effete City Corpora- 
tion, twin relics of the Middle Ages. 

(iv.) Encouraging Municipal Corruption. 

The only reason why the harassment of the Reformed Municipal 
Government by the Lords has, for the most part, been confined to 
London, is because the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 
1836 gave them very little power for interfering with any other big 
towns. It is only London which, thanks to the enormous privilege 
of providing a residence to all the wealthiest and most noble people 
in the United Kingdom, has drawn upon it so much attention from 
the House of Lords. In dealing with the municipalities of the rest 
of England, they have confined themselves for the most part to a 
mild patronage of corruption on a small scale, not unlike their atti- 
tude towards the use of bribery in elections for Parliament. Thus 
it is that they again and again refused in the middle of the century 
to pass Bills against the municipal mal -administration of charitable 
trusts, and that in 1836 they rejected a measure for punishing 
the corporation of Poole by causing it to be re-elected on account 
of the corruption exercised on its first election. We must take these 
kindly actions as a sample of what the Lords would have done 
if they had had the same power of interference with the provincial 
municipalities as they have enjoyed in the case of London. 



B.— OPPOSITION TO RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

In regard to religious reform, we shall see later on their uncom- 
promising attitude towards Catholicism in Ireland. We shall see 
them following the Bishops in identifying all "religion" with 
the Church of England, denying, as long as they could, encourage- 
ment or toleration to other creeds. 
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The record in Great Britain is very much the same with this 
distinction — that while in Ireland they have encouraged injustice 
to Catholics, here it is that the Jews and Dissenters that have felt 
the brunt of their power. 

The Votes of the Bishops. 

Perhaps the blame for this rests more upon the Spiritual than 
the Temporal Peers. We can scarcely blame the average Peer for 
taking his cue on these matters from his spiritual advisers. He 
might naturally say : "I, for my part, am a man of the world, 
called upon to decide a religious issue. Here I am supplied with 
spiritual teachers and advisers; what can I do better than to take- 
their advice? '' And what has been the record of the votes given 
by the Bishops on all these great questions? Here are a few of 
them : — 

1821. — The exclusion of Catholics from Parliament — twenty- 
five for, two against. 

1833. — The exclusion of Jews from Parliament — twenty for, 
three against. 

1834. — The exclusion of Dissenters from the Universities — 
twenty-two for, two against. 

This was the lead in religious matters given to the House of" 
Lords by the representatives of Christianity in the Upper House. 
We can scarcely wonder that it was accepted! with a will. 



(1) Their Treatment of the Jews. 

Let us see the kind of opposition which, under this heading, the 
House of Lords gave to the emancipation of the Jews. It was the- 
most protracted of all, and it is impossible not to wonder what 
Lord Rothschild must think of this part of his noble friends' 
record, as he reclines on the red leather benches of the Assembly 
which accepted him and his co-patriots with such tardiness and 
ill-will. In his little pamphlet on "The Peers and the People," 
Mr. W. T. Stead gave the following instructive table of the 
votes given in the Lords, as compared with the Commons, on the Bill' 
for removing the Disabilities of the Jews and admitting them into 
Parliament : — 



Date. 


Commons — For. 


Lords — Against 


1833 


'137 


50 


1834 


36 


92 


1836 


17 


... Withdrawn. 


1848 


97 


35 


1851 


25 


36 


1853 


51 


49 


1857 


140 


32 



It was not until 1858 that the Lords gave way after one last 
characteristic attempt to mutilate the measure, which only gave* 
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to the Jews in that year what had been given to the Catholics nearly 
twenty years before.* 

(ii) Their Treatment of Nonconformists. 

The policy of the House of Lords towards Nonconformists has 
been, under the guidance of the Bishops, a steadily pursued design 
to exclude them from the use of national endowments, and to place 
them under a social stigma. 

It is a policy which dates back to the time of the blessed Restor- 
ation. At the time of the Reform Act, Dissenters were still under 
various disqualifications, inherited from the times of the Act of 
Uniformity and the Conventicle and Seven Mile Acts. Among 
these were their exclusion from the Universities, their obligation to 
use separate burial-grounds from those provided by the Parish, and 
to pay the Church rate in order to support a religion from which 
they were alien. Besides this, a stigma was placed on their mar- 
riages, and they were forbidden to hold services in private houses. 

On all these points the reformed House of Commons, reflecting 
the opinions of the whole country, became in the course of time 
desirous of bringing about a change; but they were always met 
with prolonged and determined opposition from the House of Lords, 
still maintaining the old bad traditions of religious intolerance and 
monopoly. 

"The Lords' Delay.'' 

The House of Commons, it may be said, finally had their way. 
Why, therefore, rake up a dead controversy? But in each case 
the Lords succeeded in producing a prolonged delay before the re- 
form determined on by the country was carried out. And in legis- 
lation, delay is often as harmful as defeat. The combination of 
circumstances which might crown a measure with success at one 
particular moment may never recur. A postponed measure takes 
away gratitude, and produces a resentment that may make it a 
curse instead of a blessing. There is no greater fallacy than to 
say that delay is always a good thing. A genuine statesman cannot 
be in too great a hurry to remedy an evil. The following weary 
delays of justice for the Nonconformists by the action of the House 
of Lords may partly explain the present bitterness towards the 
Church of England existing among many of them : — 

Admission of Nonconformists to the Universities — Delayed 
thirty-six years (1834-1871) by the Lords* veto. 

Abolition of Church Rates — ^Delayed eleven years (1858-1869) 
by the Lords' veto. 

Opening of Grrave-yards to Nonconformists — Delayed seven years 
(1873-1880) by the Lords' veto. 

Such delays are easily spoken of, but they signify a heavy 

* Uniform with this was the rejection in 1841 of a Bill for admitting 
Jews to the Corporatione. 
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burden of suffering. The House of Lords, and the House of Lords 
alone, cut off Nonconformists for twelve generations of University- 
life from their national Universities, and then jeered at them 
for lacking culture. For seven years the House of Lords and the 
House of Lords alone, insulted Nonconformists by keeping the 
remains of their dead out of the churchyard except on terms of 
ignominy. 

Surely, one would have expected that a body which really be- 
lieved in the Church of England would have done their utmost 
to throw open to Nonconformists the doors of those educational 
establishments where alone they could have felt the attraction of 
the National Church ! 

The Abolition of Tests. 

Let us throw a brief glance over the vicissitudes which thus 
caused a delay of thirty-six years on the admission of Nonconformists 
to Universities, a delay of eleven years on the Abolition of Church 
Rates, and a delay of seven years before the parish grave-yards 
were opened to Nonconformists. The first proposal for breaking 
down the religious barriers at the Universities was made shortly 
after the passing of the Reform Act, in 1835. It was but an 
imperfect concession, for while admitting them to the Universities 
it confined Nonconformists to their own private halls. But over 
even this proposal the fight lasted twenty years, and it was not 
carried until 1855. 

The main fight began nine years later, when, in 1864, the 
Nonconformists gained the consent of the House of Commons to 
complete admission into the Universities on equal ground. The 
Lower House at first contented itself with resolutions, but the 
growth of opinion was so rapid and the justice of the case so obvious 
that in 1867 a Bill for abolishing tests was carried through on its 
second reading without a division, and sent up to the Lords. The 
reply of their lordships was prompt and characteristic. It was the 
" Reproof Valiant." The Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
seventy-four to forty-six. This process was repeated in 1869 to 
a Bill of the same kind by an even larger majority, and it was not 
until 1870 that the Lords even consented to refer the question to 
a Select Committee. This, with the House of Lords, is a method 
of " climbing down." The Select Committee reported, and in 1871, 
they consented, at last, to abolish University tests. 

Abolition of Church Rates. 

The story of the eleven years* delay over the abolition of Church 
Rates is so very similar that a recapitulation is unnecessary. As 
with tests, there was a long resistance, followed by reference to a 
Select Committee, and a sudden collapse. In 1858 the Lords re- 
jected the proposal by a majority of one hundred and fifty-one ; in 
1860 the majority had dwindled to ninety-seven ; in 1867 it had gone 
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down to fifty-eight ; and in 1869 came the Select Committee and the 
passage of the Bills. The following table tells its own tale: — 
Majority for in Commons. Against in Lords. 

1858 54 151 

1860 ... ... 89 97 

1867 76 58 

1869 Select Committee and Collapse. 

Opening of Grave-yards. 

The way in which the Bishops of the National Church in England 
used their strength could not be better illustrated than by the 
fact that the Nonconformists had to wait until 1873 before even in 
the people'© House a resolution was carried in favour of opening tho 
grave-yards to Nonconformists. But if the fruit of justice ripened 
slowly in the House of Commons, it took even a longer time in the 
House of Lords. In 1876 the proposal was voted down by one 
hundred and forty-eight to ninety-two, and it was not carried until 
1880. Even then the issue was not reached until after a severe 
struggle between the Houses over the amendments proposed by the 
Lords, which would have rendered the whole proposal futile. 

Minor Cases of Injustice. 

The whole course of our legislative history is marked by a series, 
of efforts on the part of the House of Lords to fix and encourage 
that social barrier in every township of England which would ex- 
clude Nonconformists from an equal footing with Anglicans both 
in municipal and in political life. Of such a kind were the pro- 
posals of 1834, when the Lords attempted to exclude Noncon- 
formist ministers from the workhouses under the new Poor Law, 
rejected a Bill legalising religious meetings in private houses, and: 
attempted to deprive Nonconformists of all share in the charitable- 
trusts. 

The power is now less, but the will still exists. The House 
of Lords is still as ready as ever to mutilate education schemes 
in the interest of the Church of England, to hamper new Uni- 
versities like that of Wales, or — ^when they dare — to destroy any 
scheme for national unsectarian education. Perhaps, not the least 
of the harm done by the House of Lords is done in these small" 
ways. 

C— OPPOSITION TO LAND REFORM. 

The struggles of the House of Lords against Land Reform 
have been mainly confined to Ireland, and for various reasons the 
conflict between themselves and the land reformers has never reached' 
a crisis of equal acuteness on this side of St. George's Channel. 
The big attack on landlord privilege has scarcely yet begun on 
this side of the Channel. Judgment is still in suspense. Thus 
their record in this respect simply confines itself to a dull monotony 
of successful mutilation and rejection. Lord Halabury introduced a 
Bill to simpify the law of land-transfer; they rejected it. Lord 
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Herschell brought in a measure to modify the custom of primogeni- 
ture; they rejected it. In 1882 a proposal was made for renting 
charity -lands to labourers; it was rejected. And so on, and so on — 
a dreary story. 

The Allotments Struggle. 
The fight over the allotment clauses in the Parish Councils Act 
of 1894 was the first shot in this campaign, and it is to be hoped the 
victory of the popular party may be taken as an omen of future 
victory. The Agricultural Holdings Act of 1906, though sadly 
amended, marked a " painful move ' ' forward in the struggle for 
the "Colonisation of England." The Small Holdings Report is 
the mild pronouncement of a mild Committee, but it has yet to be 
seen whether the Lords will accept its findings without resistance. 
The big fight for the land of England lies still ahead of us. 

The Fight for the Common Lands. 

There have already, indeed, been skirmishes in which the mettle 
bas been tested on either side. Of such a kind was the struggle 
of 1866, when the Liberals brought in a Bill for the preservation 
of common lands, and the Lords replied by excluding all except 
those round London. The amendment led to the loss of the Bill. 

Years did not seem to bring wisdom; for in 1883 the Lords 
threw out a similar Bill altogether. It was only, indeed, the neces- 
sities of the Tory Alliance which finally induced them to pass a 
Oommon Land Bill at all. In 1876 the Tory Government sent one 
up, and their obedient servants, the Peers, passed it amid demon- 
strations of joy that the Tories could be authors of so glorious a 
reform. 

Shall we allow every reasonable proposal for the reform of our 
land system to be rejected or mutilated by a Chamber in which the 
landlord class is represented out of all proportion to the rest of 
the population? 

D.— OPPOSITION TO LABOUR REFORMS. 

" But," reply some apologists of the Lords, " though they may 
be narrow and selfish in their defence of their landed interests, 
the Lords are at any rate more in sympathy with the labouring 
masses than the capitalists of the House of Commons. Granted 
that they are agrarian despots: what does that matter in an in- 
dustrial community like England ? " 

The gentlemen who make this defence show a strange ignorance 
of the elements of economics. If they will read the most elementary 
primer in that science they will find that the three chief elemente 
in . production are — ^Land, Labour, and Capital. None of these 
elements can ever be monopolised by one class without serious injury 
to the whole. Unless the possession of land is regulated by just 
laws, all industry is hampered — the industry of towns fully as much 
;as the industry of country districts. Is it nothing to the industry 
*of London that it has to pay a toll of seven millions a year to the 
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ground landlords? Is it nothing to England as a whole that it has 
to pay fifty millions a year to all the landlords together ? 

But the fact is that the House of Lords allows no exceptions 
to its rule of defending privilege. Fed from the capitalist classes, 
and depending for its strength on its alliance with them, it is 
just as anxious to defend capital as land, and is only limited in its 
actions by that standing alliance with Parliamentary Toryism which 
governs its policy. 

In December, 1906, for instance, it has been compelled to 
swallow the Trade Disputes Bill, with a very wry face and in 
spite of strenuous denunciations by Lord Halsbury and several 
outspoken sympathisers. But the Labour Party must not make 
too sure. Even on this occasion the Lords tried to take one good 
bite, and were only frustrated by the unanimity of the House of 
'Commons. But between 1893-5, under the last Government, the 
Lords sailed under their true colours. They mutilated the Act 
regulating the hours of railway servants. They destroyed the 
Employers' Liability Bill of that date, as they destroyed that of 
1880, by insisting on " contracting out." Those are but typical 
actions. 

But the Lords must have some political friends. They cannot 
alienate both parties in the state, or their very existence would 
immediately be in jeopardy. So it comes about that in Labour 
matters they have to obey the Tory mot d'ordre. This exigency 
brings with it various consequences. One is that it must occasion- 
ally swallow Labour Bills like the Trades Disputes Bill in order to 
leave their hands free to deal drastically with Plural Voting and 
Education. The other is that they are often driven to accept from 
a Tory Government what they have refused from a Liberal. They 
accepted the Tory Workmen's Compensation Bill after rejecting the 
Liberal Employers' Liability Bill, really a much milder measure. 

In 1848, to go much further back, they mutilated the Mines 
Regulation Bill to such an extent that Lord Shaftesbury, himself 
a Tory Peer, declared : — " I have never seen such a display of selfish- 
ness and frigidity to every human sentiment." It was not until 
the " Young England " party arose and the Tory party was con- 
verted by Disraeli to social reform, that the Lords allowed the law 
to extend any protection to womei* and children in mines. Simi- 
larly in 1868, they mutilated Mr. Torrens' Bill for the Better 
Housing of the Working Classes so badly that fit required a Tory 
Government to redraft the omitted clauses and force them through 
a body which has, in all these mat :ers, shown i fcself just one good 
old loyal Tory Committee. 

Is it any wonder that the Tories are so fond of the House of 
Lords ? Why, one of their chief claimi to existence as a party is that 
they keep the House of Lords in their pocket. " Vote for us," 
they say, " because we can muzzle the dog, and the Liberals can't ! " 

Perhaps the Labour Party, who are expected to be caught by 
this chaff, may prefer to kill the dog outright. 
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E.-OPPOSITION TO EDUCATION. 

" But ab any rate," our apologist might go on, '' they are people- 
of culture, and therefore certain to defend education, while the^ 
House of Commons is engaged in faction fights." Not a bit of it. 
Their opposition to education — inspired by the Bishops — has beea 
unceasing. 

Education, 

They voted against the first grant for national education — 
a small vote of £30,000 — ^by two hundred and twenty-nine to two* 
hundred and eighteen. They rejected the provision in Lord Pal- 
merston's Mines Regulation Bill of 1860, for allowing pit children 
the same facilities for education as the children in a factory. They 
struck out of the Act of 1870 the one clause which permitted the- 
establishment of free schools, and they also tried to defeat the- 
provision for the election of School Boards by ballot. 

It is true that, consistently with their position as a Tory Stand- 
ing Committee, they passed jbho Free Education Act of 1891, but. 
they have been engaged ever since in displaying their unfriendliness- 
towards that Act. They passed it much against their will, and 
behave as if they would dearly love to repeal it. 

Their stand against the Education Bill of 1906 is notorious to all 
the world, and was marked almost equally by hostility to popular 
education and defiance of the popular will. 

So much for their record in regard to Elementary Education. 
In regard to Secondary, they have often indulged in the mutilation 
of Welsh schemes, and we may say generally that it is their rule 
to subordinate the needs of both Secondary and University Edu- 
cation to the interests of the Established Church. 

F.-^OPPOSITION TO REFORMS IN THE ARMY, 
LAW, PRESS, &c. 

(I) The Army. 

The opposition of the Lords to the spread of intelligence among 
the labouring classes has not been supplemented by a corresponding 
enthusiasm for the choice of intelligent men from the upper classes 
for high positions in the Army and Civil Service. The struggle 
over the abolition of Army Purchase is a standing confirmation 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold's description of the British aristocracy as. 
" barbarians." 

This struggle took place in 1871, soon after the experience of the 
Franco-Gkrman War and the revelations made by two Army Com- 
missions had shown the danger to the country arising from the 
use of army commissions as marketable commodities. This use 
had prevailed for more than a century, and by this time was re- 
garded by the wealthy classes as a vested interest. Theoretically, 
indeed, the prices of army commissions were regulated by Royal 
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warrant ; but, as a matter of fact, they were bought and sold in the 
open market, and thus a commission had become almost unpur- 
chaseable by any except rich men. Posts in the Army were thus 
becoming closed to intelligence and merit and open only to wealth — 
a state of things not only unjust, but also injurious to the safety of 
the nation. The legal price of a commission was often as high as 
£7,000, and this was sometimes increased by competition in the 
open market to something nearer £20,000. 

Mr. Gladstone proposed to abolish this system and substitute 
examinations. The measure in which he embodied this proposal 
was obstructed in the Commons to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment were compelled to concsntrate their efforts on Army Purchase, 
and drop the scheme of Army Reform which they had hoped to 
combine with it. But the Lords supported their friends in the 
Lower House by a very clever manoeuvre. They refused to con- 
sider Army Purchase unless accompanied by the very scheme of 
Army Reform which the Tories had obstructed out of existence. 

Mr. Gladstone's reply is a matter of history. Finding himself 
unable to reform this old and evil system owing to the opposition of 
interested parties, he called in the Crown to the help of the people, 
and abolished Army Purchase by the issue of a Royal Warrant. 
It was a bold but necessary step, and it showed that occasions 
may arise when an hereditary chamber is more dangerous to the 
liberties of the people than Royal power itself. 

(2) The Law. 

The House of Lords, we have seen, is the Court of Appeal 
for the nation, and performs this function better than any other 
because it calls in experts to its aid. But, unfortunately, it has 
not regulated the subject of legal reform in a similar manner. This 
is still left to the ordinary processes of hereditary ignorance and 
prejudice. Thus it is that while in this respect the House of 
Commons is by no means a progressive assembly, the House of Lords 
is, on all occasions reactionary. In the pre-reform days, long after 
the House of Commons had realised the iniquity of using the death 
penalty for nearly 200 offences, the House of Lords still main- 
tained it. Similarly, when the House of Commons had agreed to 
abolish the imprisonment of debtors along with criminals, the House 
of Lords still defended it. 

The passage of the Reform Bill made little difference. Up to 
1836, prisoners were allowed no counsel for their defence unless 
able to pay for it themselves, and were denied copies of the deposi- 
tions which formed the ground of their indictment. The Commons 
tried to remove this injustice by the Counsel for Prisoners Defence 
Bill ; but for two years — in 1835 and 1836 — ^the Lords compelled the 
House of Commons to drop this measure. In the same way they 
resisted for many years the reform of the County Courts, and have 
in recent times done their utmost to prevent the reform of the 
Court of Chancery. 
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(3) The Press, &c. 

The struggle between Mr. Gladstone and the House of Lords in 
1860 over the Paper Duty is a famous incident in modern politics. 
Mr. Gladstone only saved from destruction the measure which has 
given us the boon of the modern cheap press by evading the opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords and tacking the Paper Duty on to the 
Appropriation Bill. In other words, Mr. Gladstone, skilled in 
overcoming the opposition of the Upper Chamber, gave to all 
future politicians " a lead " by defeating them through their con- 
stitutional inability to interfere with finance. It is this inability 
which has prevented them from interfering with that modern system 
of democratic taxation represented by the Income Tax, with the free- 
ing of our trade, and, last, but not least, with that graduation of 
the Death Duties which was brought to perfection in Sir William 
Harcourt's Budget of 1894. What the House of Lords would have 
done with these measures if they had been able to interfere with 
them is best left to the imagination of those who have studied 
their record in other respects. 

n.-THEIR RECORD IN IRELAND. 

Let us pass to their record in Ireland. 

We shall very probably be asked next year to submit to the 
decision of the House of Lords on the question of Irish Govern- 
ment as one reflecting the enlightened wisdom of the country, 
and likely, in the end, to be of the greatest value to the Empire 
at large. We can only test the accuracy of these prophecies by 

foing into the past record of the dealings between the House of 
lOrds and the Irish people. Has this record been marked by sym- 
pathy, justice, and knowledge? Or, if this is too high a standard 
to expect from mortal man, do we find on these doings the stamp 
of good intentions and good will? 

Surely these are not vain inquiries. Put the case before an 
intelligent foreigner, and ask him to estimate the value of the 
opinion of the Lords on Irish questions. What will he reply? 
Will he not say that he must first inquire into their past dealings 
with Ireland? Will he not ask whether they are personally in- 
terested, from the point of view of class or religion, in the main- 
tenance of one or other order of society in that country? Will 
lie not inquire whether they have any quarrel with Ireland from 
the past? 

Their Claim to Deal with Ireland. 
Andl what will he find? Looking merely at the composition 
of the Chamber, he will discover that, while the main desire of 
the great bulk of the people in Ireland is to limit the power of 
landlordism, this is a House in large part composed of landlords; 
that, while the great majority of Irishmen are Roman Catholics, 
this House contains twenty-six Protestant Archbishops and 
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Bishops ; and that the only share of representation in that Chamber 
possessed by Ireland consists of twenty-eight Irish Peers, nearly 
all of them Protestant landlords, and many of them owing their 
seats to their ancestors' votes on the Act of Union. How can these 
absentee rack-renting Peers be called representative? They have 
been chosen on a precisely opposite principle, because they are non- 
representative. Their claim to sit in the House of Lord's is based 
on their enmity to Ireland. They are the "English Garrison." 
" Lord Muskerry may know something of Ireland," said Lord Rose- 
bery in the Home Rule debate, " but what does Ireland know of Lord 
Muskerry? " The same question might be asked of any of the Irish 
Peers, and the answer would be that the only one it knows well ia 
— Lord Clanricarde — the Peer whom an Irish member has lately 
attempted to expropriate. 

Always a Drag on the Commons. 

Such would be the discoveries of our intelligent foreigner in regard 
to the composition of the House of Lords ; and if he went on to their 
record he would not find things much better. I do not, of course, 
pretend that he would find the record of the House of Commons imr 
maculate. He would not discover merely a black shadow on a backr 
ground of white. The House of Commons has a large intermixture 
of the landlord element, and, in regard to Ireland, has been often 
misled by differences of religion and race, and by distance of 
locality. It has passed over eighty Coercion Acts. 

But there have always been in the House of Commons lucid 
intervals of justice, whilst the presence of an Irish body of reprer 
sentatives has prevented the Lower House from ever completely for- 
getting Ireland's side of the case. The oratory of O'Connell and 
the tactics of Parnell have often effected what a mere sense of 
justice failed to achieve. 

And then, what has happened ? Why, at each of these crises in 
the fate of Ireland, when England seemed almost persuaded to do 
right to her sister country, the House of Lords has stepped in, and 
done its utmost to perpetuate the policy of selfishness and injustice. 
The case of the Home Rule Bill was only one of a long series in which 
the House of Lords has sided with the more selfish mind of the 
English people, and has refused to give to justice what it has often 
been compelled to give in the end to riot or rebellion. There is 
an old saying that we should appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. But in appealing to the House of Lords, we are appealing 
from Philip sober to Philip drunk. 

Let us test this by their action in regard to Irish Land Reform, 
Irish Religious Reform, and Irish Municipal Reform. We will take 
Land Reform first. 

(i) IRISH LAND REFORM. 

There are two momentous occasions, besides many of less import- 
ance, when the House of Lords has stood in the way of the House of 
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Commons when honestly striving to b« just towards Ireland in the 
matter of Land Reform. The first of these was in 1845, 
immediately after the Report of the Devon Commission, when 
they forced Lord Stanley to drop his measure for carrying 
out the recommendations of that weighty Report, perhaps 
the greatest State paper of the nineteenth century on Irish 
subjects. The second was when, by throwing out the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill ia 1880, the Lords brought 
upon their own heads the drastic reform of 1881, and all the 
agrarian anarchy that split Ireland asunder^ in the succeeding years. 
We will see how, in addition to this, the Lords thwarted the agree- 
ont between Lord Melbourne and O'Connell in 1837, and threw out 
all the remedial measures of the Melbourne Ministry. 

The Devon Commission. 
Let us take first the case of 1845. The Devon Commission investi- 
gated the condition of Ireland when it was on the eve of a great 
disaster — the Great Famine. It was a Commission consisting of 
-enlightened landlords, and the greater part of the witnesses were 
landlords, agents, and farmers. It sat for two years and reported 
in 1845. Accustomed to more drastic reform, we should now regard 
tthe recommendations of the Devon Commission as erring, if any- 
thing, on the side of moderation. That was not at all the view of 
the Irish landlords. The Commission found that the chief evils of 
the Irish land system were insecurity of tenure and confiscation of 
tenants' improvements. The former evil they did not attempt to 
touch. All they proposed was a most moderate and limited scheme 
for ensuring to the Irish tenant, after he had improved his land 
by fencing, building or draining, compensation on eviction for a 
limited number of years. The proposal was simply that the land- 
lords should observe the Eighth Commandment. 

The Bill of 1845 Defeated. 

Lord Devon pressed the matter, and Lord Stanley, on behalf 
•of the Government, brought a Bill into the House of Lords for 
carrying out this part of the recommendation of the Commission. 
It was immediately opposed, tooth and nail, by the Irish land- 
lords, who used every weapon to destroy it. Lord Stanley suc- 
eceeded in forcing it through a first and second reading, but found 
at last that the opposition was too strong for him, and had to let 
the Bill find a grave in a Select Committee. " These great land- 
lords,'* says Mr. Spencer Walpole, "would hardly condescend to 
■ consider the measure." Three years afterwards came the Irish 
famine, the hopeless attempt at rebellion, and the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. It was the first of the great crimes against 
Ireland committed by the House of Lords as a House of Landlords. 
The results of this crime were seen in the following years. The 
great evictions that followed the famine reduced the population 
.of Ireland by over two millions; and the failure of the constitu- 
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tional agitation led to outrage and disorder. But the Lords learnt 
nothing. In 1853 they repeated their refusal of 1845, shelving 
the Bills of Lord Aberdeen precisely as they had shelved the Bills 
of Lord Stanley in 1845. In 1860 they turned a measure of the 
■same kind into something almost as positively harmful by abolish- 
ing the Common Law right to compensation. 

Then came the great Fenian agitation and rising, with its vain, 
spasmodic revolts, and its ruthless reprisals. The Clerkenwell 
explosion brought the panic of those days to the very doors of 
England; and its reverberations, at any rate, made Parliament 
realise that there was an Irish question. For the first time in 
English history, the Irish question was taken up by a statesman 
who was in earnest over it. Mr. Gladstone's Bill of 1870 was the 
£rst genuine attempt to carry out the almost forgotten recom- 
mendations of the Devon Commission. 

The 1870 Act.— Its Shortcomings. 

But the amendments of the Lords in this Bill maybe said to have 
«o largely impaired it as to leave the whole question to be opened 
afresh ten years after. What did the Lords trj' to do? What did 
they succeed in doing ? Here is what they did : — 

(1) They disallowed compensafion to all tenants who sub-let 

against the consent of the landlord, or who gave allotments 
to labourers. 

(2) They denied compensation to tenants ejected for non-pay- 

ment of rent. 

(3) They refused to mitigate the law of distress. 

(4) They refused compensation to allotments of under one acre. 
What they tried to do was worse : — 

(1) To reduce the scale of compensation to a minimum in small 

holdings. 

(2) To refuse compensation to leases over twenty-one years 

(the Bill fixed it at thirty -one). 

These last amendments were fortunately defeated, but, with the 
victory of the former, the Bill was fatally and irretrievably 
damaged. 

The Crime of 1880. 
By cutting out of the Act of 1870 the provision for allowing 
compensation to tenants evicted for non-payment of rent, they 
rendering the Bill perfectly useless for meeting any crisis in 
which famine rendered payment of rent impossible, and enabled 
the landlords to carry out wholesale evictions. The course of years 
brought the inevitable crop of woe. A very similar crisis to that of 
1847 recurred in 1880, when, once more, there was for several years a 
complete failure of the harvest. The same consequences recurred, and 
the Act of 1870 was proved utterly unequal to preventine: them. The 
Irish tenants were evicted wholesale by the Irish landlords without 
compensation for improvements. 
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In this crisis the Government did their best to meet this, 
emergency by passing a Bill called " The Compensation for Distur- 
bance Bill/* embodying the clause struck out of the Act of 1870. 
The House of Lords rejected this by a great majority. It was one 
of their greatest crimes. The refusal of simple justice drove the^ 
Irish to despair and during the years following the country came, 
as had been prophesied, within measurable distance of civil war. 

This was the second of their great crimes against Ireland. 

The Act of 1881 Mutilated. 

But these stupid acts of irresponsible power generally do as 
much harm to the perpetrators as to those on whom they have been 
exercised. The rejection of this measure in 1880 came home to 
roost in 1881 in the form of Mr. Gladstone's great Irish Land 
Bill. This was the heaviest blow at the landlords of Ireland ever dealt 
by an English Minister. It upset the chief dogma of English 
politicians in regard to Irish land^ — that everything should be left 
to "free'' contract between landlord and tenant — and set up alt 
over Ireland Land Courts for fixing Irish rents. It gave compensa- 
tion to evicted tenants. It extended to the whole of Ireland the 
gift of fixity of tenure. 

Needless to say, the Lords fought this Bill by every possible 
means in their power. They mutilated it out of all recognisable 
shape. They sent it down covered with masses of amendiments limit- 
ing the advantages of the Bill and the class to which they were 
applicable; excluding sub-tenants, persons defrauded by false 
leases, and present leaseholders. They lowered the scale of com- 
pensation for disturbance, and insisted that a tenant should be 
taxed on his own improvements. On all these points, fortunately, 
they were defeated; but they succeeded in carrying amendments, 
which seriously detracted from the value of the Bill, excluding^ 
English-managed estates, and cutting out the provision that pre- 
vented a tenant from being charged rent on his improvements. 

The Irish land legislation that has followed since 1881 has all 
been consequential on Mr. Gladstone's great Act. The Irish land- 
lords have fought a long, sullen fight for the ownership of land 
which they would neither control nor develop; but they have been 
gradually beaten. They have carried on a bitter war against the 
evicted Irish tenants, and they have resisted every attempt to 
clear off arrears of rent. But the forces have been too strong for 
them, and the periodical revisions of rent instituted by Mr. Glad- 
stone's Act have acted with a steady process of detrition on their 
rent-rolls. Faced with the prospect of the total disappearance 
of rent from land which can scarcely provide a bare maintenance 
to the peasant, they have finally proposed to part with their rights 
altogether, and' have concent!rated their energies on obtaining the 
best terms under a series of Purchase Acts. The last step in this 
process was carried out by Mr. George Wyndham during the last 
Tory Government, in the shape of a big Purchase Act, providing 
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sufficient money for an almost complete transfer of the land of 
Ireland. The Lords sullenly allowed that Act to pass. It gave 
very good value to the landlords of Ireland, pouring an immense 
indemnity into their pockets. But probably the governing reason 
for the consent of the Lords was simply that the measure was sent 
up by a Tory Government. 

(ii) IRISH RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

The Bishops' bench in the House of Lords holds a permanent 
brief on behalf of the English Church, and it is not to be expected 
that a body with such advisers should have been just in their 
dealings with a Catholic country like Ireland. 

At the beginning of the century, Ireland was entirely under the 
heel of Protestant ascendancy. The terrible penal laws were still in 
force. A Catholic was a disfranchised subject; a Catholic priest 
was a stigmatised outlaw. Everything was done that conquest could 
do to convert the Irish Catholics from the error of their ways 
and to make them good and faithful members of the English 
Church. And this in face of the fact that Catholic emancipation 
was promised to the Irish as part price of the Act of Union ! 
Religious tolerance, however, was the great key-note of the last 
century, and step by step the Irishman was released from these 
legal disqualifications. 

Catholic Emancipation. 

To every step in this process the House of Lords offered a most 
uncompromising resistance. Even before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, they twice rejected the grant of Catholic emancipation, and 
were only driven to consent by the Duke of Wellington's warning 
of civil war. 

But here their sin was partly obscured by the fact that they 
were not very much more strenuous than the unreformed House of 
Commons in their bigoted opposition to this act of justice. Once 
more, the contrast becomes far clearer when we get past the date 1832. 
The reformed House of Commons had a real desire, up to its lights, 
to remedy the chief evils of religious inequality in Ireland. In so 
far as the desire was not active, it was stimulated by the ever- 
present reminders of the Irish representatives, led by O'Connell. 

Reform of the Irish Tithe System. 

Accordingly, one of the first questions over which the two 
Houses came into conflict was the reform of the Irish tithe system. 
The Irish tithes were contributions compulsorily collected from a 
Catholic peasantry for the maintenance of a hated Protestant 
church. They represented an amiable desire on the part of that 
church to make the Irish cottiers pay the expenses of their own 
conversion. This desire was not shared by the peasantry. The 
collection of these tithes gave rise to frequent disorder, punished 
by the enactment of coercive laws. A slight redistribution of the 
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tithe in 1823 did! little to remedy the evil, and the Irish repre- 
sentatives continued to press a more complete reform on the Liberal 
Ministry. At length Lord Melbourne made a compact with 
O'Connell which laid the Government under a pledge to reform 
the tithes on a condition that the Irish would abstain from attacks. 
The Lords struck aside the olive branch. Twice — ^in 1835 and 
1836 — they rejected the moderate measure of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it contained a clause setting aside part 
of the funds of the Irish Church for educational purposes. Finally, 
in 1838, the Bill was squeezed through in a mutilated form, and 
with the omission of the hated clause. 

Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

The members of the Irish Church, had they been wise in their 
generation, would have exclaimed, " Save us from our friends." 
For their only chance of survival was to adapt themselves to the 
conditions of justice demanded by the modern political conscience. 
But they preferred to be deaf to the voice of reason, and accepted 
the fatal friendship of the House of Lords. They waxed proud 
and intolerant for thirty years, and then came the Nemesis. In 
1868 Mr. Gladstone introduced into the House of Commons and 
carried over the head of a Tory Government a series of resolutions 
for disestablishing the Irish Church. The House of Lords made 
a counter demonstration, and rejected the same resolutions. But 
the country was roused against the long-standing injustice of the 
Irish Church. Mr. Gladstone came in with a great majority, and 
the House of Lords was forced to swallow, with every symptom 
of disgust, a measure to which Lord Salisbury was wont to trace all 
subsequent woes. 

The Irish Church fell because it adopted the policy of the House 
of Lords in identifying material possessions with spiritual ascend- 
ancy. 

Again, I ask — does this record of the Lords exhibit an intel- 
ligent tolerance such as is required for the sympathetic govern- 
ment of a nation of different religious faith like Ireland? 

(ill) IRISH POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL REFORM. 

The Irish Local Government Act passed in 1898 by the first of 
the two recent Tory Governments was, like the Irish Land 
Purchase Act, accepted by the House of Lords as a necessary 
evil. It was part of the Unionist policy — an inevitable 
sop to the Home Rule spirit — and it was useless to struggle 
further. But up to that date their record on Irish Local 
Government was as bad as on Irish Land. All through 
the nineteenth century they steadily opposed the extension of the 
Irish suffrage by the rejection of registration Bills and the muti- 
lation of Franchise Bills. In 1839 only five per cent, of the adult 
males of Ireland possessed the franchise as against nineteen per 
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cent, in England. Even at the present moment it is more difficult 
for an Irishman to get his vote than an Englishman. 

Similarly, with the municipal franchise. The six great Irish 
municipalities — ^Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and 
Waterford — ^became County Boroughs by a aphedule in the Irish 
Local Government Act of 1898. But in 1835, when self-govern- 
ment was given to the great English boroughs, the Lords mutilated 
the Irish Bill to such an extent that the Liberal Government were 
forced to drop it. Nothing is more remarkable than the dogged 
patience of these early Liberal Governments in their dealings with 
the House of Lords. People often say that the effect of the 
House of Lords on English legislation is simply to cause a suspense 
of judgment — ^a delay of action. They forget how often delay 
means injustice. In many small Bills, the resistance of the Lords 
is often fatal. In other measures, like this of Irish municipal 
franchise, it means one of those compromises which are essentially 
unjust. Thus in this case it was not until 1840 that the Liberal 
Government of that day at last effected a compromise with the 
House of Lords by accepting the limit to a £10 franchise. Thus 
from 1840 to 1898 — for more than half a century — nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of the Irish towns were excluded from the municipal 
suffrage by the act of the House of Lords. It is due to them alone 
that Ireland is by consequence still far behind England in municipal 
government. 

Are We to Accept Their Judgment ? 

And now that we have passed in review the policy of the House 
of Lordfi towards all the chief demands of Ireland — towards the 
desires for land reform, religious freedom, and political or muni- 
cipal expansion — are we not justified in asking what claim this 
Assembly can have to be the ultimate Court of Appeal in any 
Irish matter? Would our foreign investigator regard their record 
as clean ? Has their past history shown that freedom from personal 
interest and prejudice which makes men choose another as judge 
and arbitrator in a mighty quarrel? Are their title-deeds to their 
post without blemish? 

The blindest partisan could not say so. Here we have the in- 
veterate enemies of the Irish race, the chief cause of all her mis- 
fortunes, the men who, as landlords, have oppressed and overridden 
her for generations. Are we going to place the final decision in such 
hands as these? 
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APPENDIX. 

A.— THE BISHOPS' RECORD AS LEGISLATORS 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 



Votes of Bishops. p^, Against 

Bill to abolish capital punishment for stealing from shops 

property of the value of five shillings — 1810 ... ... 7 
National Education : Parochial Schools Bill (authorising 

provision of schools whdre needed out of the rates) 3 ... 15 
Appointment of Committee of Privy Council for 

Education — 1807. (Rejected without a division) — ... — 

Roman Catholic Disabilities Bill, 1821 

Do. do. 1822 

Do. do. 1829 (Ireland then 

on the verge of civil war) 

Jews' Disabilities Repeal Bill, 1833 

(The Archbishop of Canterbury, in moving the rejection of 
this Bill, urged that the *' moral and intellectual capacity 
of the Jews was not such as to entitle them to any share in the 
Legislature.") 

Jews' Disabilities Repeal Bill, 1858 (when Bill passed) 

Admission of Dissenters to Universities, 1834 ... 
University Tests Abolition Bill, 1867 

Do. do. 1869 

Church Rate Abolition Bill, 1858 

Do. do. 1860 

Do. do. 1867 

Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill (to abolish the 
declaration which prevented Nonconformists 
accepting public offices) — 1 860 

Do. do. 1861 

Do. do. 1862 

Do. do. 1863 

Do. do. 1865 

(The Bill passed the following year.) 
Burials question (Lord Granville's motion to permit 
" Christian and orderly " services other than that 
of the Church of England in Churchyards) — 1876 
Similar motion — 1877 

Do. (later in session) — 1877 ... 

Do. do. 1877 

Burials Act— 1880 

Irish Church Bill— 1869 

Reform Bill— 1831 

Do. 1832 
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B,— THE "IMPARTIALITY" OF THE LORDS. 

A Comparative Record, 1869— 1906. 

Lords' Rejection of and Mutilation of Government Bills Brought in hy 



LIBERAL MINISTRIES. 

1869—1874. 

University Tests Bill r^ected 
(twice). 

Life Peerage Bill rejected. 

Ballot Bill r^ected and subse- 
quently mutilated. 

Army Purchase Bill defeated. 

Rating (Liability and Value) 
Bill rejected. 

1880—1885. 

Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill rejected. 

Land Act (Ireland) mutilated. 

Arrears Act (Ireland) mutilated. 

Agricultural Holdings Act 
mutilated. 

Franchise Bill rejected. 

1885—1886. 

1892—1895. 

Home Rule Bill rejected. 

Employers' Liability Bill muti- 
lated and lost. 

Parish Councils Act mutilated. 

London Improvements Bill muti- 
lated. 

Succession to Real Property 
Amendment Bill (abolishing 
primogeniture) rejected. 

Railway Servants (Hours of 
Labour) Act muti^ted so as 
to exclude men employed in rail- 
way shops and factories. 

Evicted Tenants Bill rejected. 

Local Government (Scotland) 
Act mutilated. 



1906. 
Bill mutilated 



and 



Education 

lost. 

Plural Voting Bill rejected. 
Education (Provision of Meals) 

Act mutilated. 
Agricultural Holdings Act 

mutilated. 
Town Tenants (Ireland) Act 

mutilated. 



TORY MINISTRIEa 

1874—1880. 



1885. 



1886—1892. 
1895—1900. 



1900—1905. 
Education Act "^amended in 
terests of the ChurclL 



in- 
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C— SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ON 
THE LORDS AND THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 



[From the Prime Minister's Speech in the House of Commons, 
December 20<A, 1906, on the occasion of the Burial of the Ediica- 
tion BiU,'\ 

*' Our aim ... is to secure a national and not a denominational system, 
public and not sectarian, on the general basis of a common Christianity instead 
of a sectional Christianity, to make our educational system the handmaid of 
the community and not the handmaid of any Church or sect, and to prevent 
the common schools of this country, which are maintained out of the public 
purse, from being provided and worked with two doors, as we heard in the 
last Parliament, and I hope we shall never forget it — one bringing in the 
poor little children from the streets and the other ushering them into a 
particular Church. . . . 

*' The question we have to ask ourselves is — Is the general election and its 
result to go for nothing ? I turn here from the educational to the general 
question. This education question has been before the country since 1902, 
and even earlier. It has been discussed and rediscussed. The Act of 1902 
has been the cause of intense bitterness and dissatisfaction. The grievance 
created by it and the flaws in the administrative structure in many respects 
are such that there can be no peace and no settlement and no ordered pro- 
gress in the work of education until the law is altered from its present 
condition. No one denies this, and no one denies that that was the opinion 
which helped to return the great majority sent by the constituencies this 
time last year. No one denies the strength of the reflection of that opinion 
in this House. Who could deny it when these very amendments were 
returned to the House of Lords but a few days ago by a majority of 309 ? 
Well, sir, at the bidding of a party which was condemned at the general 
election — condemned as no party was ever condemned before — the House of 
Lords has obliterated all these things. I desire to speak with perfect 
moderation and calmness, but it is difficult to reconcile such action on the 
part of the other House with that calm and impartial revision of hasty 
legislation which is assumed to be the greatest merit of that assembly. 
Perhaps it is even harder to see how that action justifies the claim that they 
are the true interpreters of the feelings and desires of the people, and even 
if it were so what is the good of maintaining a representative system ? If 
the House of Commons were old and stale and worn-out, one would under- 
stand some reason in such an argument, but there is none to-day. It is 
plainly intolerable that a Second Chamber should, while one party in the 
State is in power, be its willing servant, and when that party has received 
unmistakable and emphatic condemnation by the country, be able itself to 
neutralise and thwart and distort the policy which the electors have shown 
they approve. That is a state of things to which for the nonce we must 
submit. A settlement of this great question of education has been prevented, 
and for that calamitv we know, and the country knows, on whom is the 
responsibility. But the resources of the British Constitution are not wholly 
exhausted. The resources of the House of Commons are not exhausted, 
and I say with conviction that a way must be found, and a way will be 
found, by which the will of the people, expressed through their elected 
representatives in this House, will be made to prevail."— (Siw^e of Com- 
mons, December 20fA, 1906.) 
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12 THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE QOVEBNMENT. 

The Government and the Lords. 

I say that if we were to allow our measures to be whittled down 
to the dimensions that commend themselves to the non-elected 
Chamber, we should be false to our trust. We do not intend to be 
a Government on sufferance, or to act as caretakers in the house of 
a party which the country has rejected. We protest against the 
doctrine that we are to be stultified by the leader of a small and 
discredited minority who has only to beckon to his legions in the 
House of Peers and our work is undone, and the votes of the electors 
are treated as though they had never been recorded. We know by 
bitter experience that the education question and the franchise ques- 
tion will never be solved as long as the majority of the Commons 
can be turned into a minority by the Lords, and we have taken our 
measures for ending this state of things, and in due time, which shall 
be the time of our own choice, we will produce them. 

The Necessary Essential of Success. 

Well, I have only one more word. The things we have 
taken in hand, are we to succeed in them or to fail? Do 
not be mistaken. It is not the Cabinet that can secure 
success, it is not the Government, it is not the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons — it is you, it is the 
Liberal electors throughout the country. In those dark days a few 
years ago which now we have such grim satisfaction in recalling, 
where did we derive our support ? From whence was it that we were 
supplied with courage ? How was it that we were enabled to brave 
the obloquy which we endured ? It was from the firm belief that the 
mass of honest Liberals throughout the country were with us. They 
may have said little, and I am bound to say that sometimes they did 
say little, and they were howled down, poor things, when they did 
try to say anything ; but they set their teeth, they sat tight, and in 
the end they routed the foe, horse, foot, and artillery. But we 
require now even more than then the help of all you gentlemen. 
Sitting still, sitting tight, will not do now; these undertakings of 
ours are undertakings of great difficulty every one of them; there 
will be no limit to the ingenuity which will strew difficulties in their 
path; to accomplish them will require all our skill and courage; 
but the life, the spirit, the impetus must come from you ; you will 
not allow us to drudge and toil and combat in Parliament while you 
stand idly by. Give us your full help, and I warrant you we shall 
win. 
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LIBERALISM AND 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 



Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at the Annual 
Meetings of the National Liberal Federation at Plymouth on June 
7th, 1907, said: — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your kindly, welcome. As 
Mr. Radford has said, it is not the first time that I have been in 
Plymouth at a Liberal meeting. I well remember how kindly you 
received me in those dark daya; I thank you for repeating that 
kindly reception in these brighter times. 

The Liberal Party in Excellent Health. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have arrived to-day at one of 
the most interesting and, at the same time, £he most critical periods 
in the year's history of a political party — ^the moment, that is, when 
the leader of the party in the House of Commons meets the leading 
men of the party as it is organised throughout the country, in order 
to take counsel together and in order that he may render some 
account of himself to them. It is a testing moment for the health 
of a party. Ill fares the party when these two elements, those 
who conduct the warfare in the House of Commons and those who 
organise and inspire it in the country, show any discrepancy between 
them either in intention or in temperature. But when I speak of 
temperature it makes me think of that to which I have been subject 
myself within the last two or three days. When the doctor makes 
a diagnosis of his patient he considers a rise of temperature to be 
a sign of disease ; we in political life consider it a sign of abounding 
health. Now, I have already discerned, not only from the reports 
I have received of the proceedings of the Federation yesterday and 
to-day, but also from what I can appreciate myself in this great 
audience, that there is perfect harmony between us at this moment. 
I go further; never in my experience has that harmony 
been so great as it is at this moment. I can honestly 
say so, looking back over the months passed since the 
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4 LORDS AND COMMONS. 

approach this great constitutional question without passion, and 
that we should discuss it in an atmosphere in which we can deal 
with it on its merits. There is one other preliminary word perhaps 
which I may say before I proceed to the main question, in reply to 
criticisms directed against us on account of our supposed dilatori- 
ness in this matter. I do not think any harm has been done to 
either House. No practical inconvenience, and certainly no dis- 
respect or lack of consideration, has been either intended or con- 
veyed towards the other House. And let me point out that the 
little delay which has taken place has been in accordance with the 
advice kindly tendered to us on the first day of the Session by the 
leader of the Opposition, when he said we should reflect at our 
leisure on this great constitutional issue ; and it is also in consonance 
with an amendment formally moved and debated and voted upon 
from the front bench opposite, in which we were warned against 
setting aside the work of social legislation in order to take up the 
question of our relations with the other House. I, therefore, do 
not think that I need make any apology for the time or occasion 
on which the motion is being brought forward. 

The Predominance of the House of Commons Affirmed. 

My motion affirms the predominance of the House of Commons 
as the representative House of Parliament, and I submit that in 
spirit and in fact that is a strictly true constitutional proposition. 
I may claim for it, up to a point, the adhesion of the Party oppo- 
site and of the House of Lords itself. The supremacy of the 
people is admitted in theory even by the House of Lords. It is 
admitted that the will of the people — that will upon which the 
poet tells us our Constitution is broad-based — ^is in the long run 
entitled to prevail. It is admitted even by those whose natural 
leanings and proclivities would lead them to a very restricted order 
of representative institutions. To that extent, therefore, we are 
seemingly at one. 

The Will of the People Expresssed by the Elective 

House. 

How, then, is that will of the people to be got at and ascertained 
unless you take the view of the elective House as expressing it? 
The supremacy of the people in legislation implies, in this country, 
at any rate, the authority of the Commons. The party for which 
I speak has never swerved from that position, and unless you are 
going to fall back upon some foreign method, such as the referendum 
or the mandate or the plebiscite, or some other way of getting 
behind the backs of the elected to the electors themselves, such as 
was advised by both the first and the third Napoleon — unless that 
is the example you are going to follow, then there is no course 
open but to recognise ungrudgingly the authority which resides 
in this House, and to accept the views of the nation as represented 
in the Grand Inquest within these walls. The Resolution embodies,. 
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therefore, a principle the logic of which, at any rate, is accepted by 
both parties and both Houses — the principle of the predominance 
of the House of Commons. 

The Supremacy of the Commons Not a Deferred 
Supremacy. 

But let us be quite clear as to what we mean by predominance, 
and especially what we mean by the ultimate prevalence of the 
House of Commons. We do not on this side of the House mean 
an abstract, a deferred supremacy; that is not what we mean by 
the supremacy of the House of Commons. We do not mean a 
supremacy that comes into play after one or two or more appeals 
to the country, before which the determined resistance of the other 
House will give way. That is not what we mean by the supremacy 
of the House of Commons. That arrangement does not in the 
least fulfil the requirements of the constitution. Where we differ, 
therefore, is as to the point at which the authority of this House 
becomes effective. But, at any rate, let us be quite clear about 
this, that the House of Commons is acknowledged on all hands, 
with certain reservations in the House of Lords, but without reser- 
vation at all, so far as I am aware, in the writings of any high 
constitutional authority, as the final court in which the will of the 
nation is declared. I do not base my argument upon the admissions 
or statements of those writers to whom I have referred, or on any 
authorities whatsoever. We do not require to do so. The prin- 
ciple which forms the core of our Resolution is implied and ex- 
pressed in the very existence of this House of Commons. It works 
in every fibre of our political being, and if the authority to speak 
for the nation is not to reside within these walls, if that authority 
is to be usurped by the non-elective House, it follows that our repre- 
sentative institutions must take a secondary place, and we shall 
have to abate our claim to be the foremost among free and repre- 
sentative communities. 

When the Lords Recognise the Commons as the '' Express 
Image of the Nation." 

Now I have to ask the House to consider how this great principle 
is applied in practice. What meaning does the supremacy of the 
House of Commons convey to the minds of the House of Lords? 
In the first place, it is matter of common knowledge that its work- 
ing varies according to circumstances. When their own party are 
in power — that is, the party to which the vast majority of the 
members of the House of Lords belong — they recognise without 
reservation, they even make what I would almost call indecent 
haste to recognise, this supremacy. There is never a suggestion that 
the checks and balances of the constitution are to be brought into 
play ; there is never a hint that this House is anything but a clear 
and faithful mirror of the settled opinions and desires of the 
country, or that the arm of the executive falls short of being the 
instrument of the national will. No, sir; the other House, in these 
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circumstances, may be said to adopt and act upon the view of the 
inherent authority of this House which was expressed by Edmund 
Burke in these words — 

'* The virtue, spirit, and essence of the House of Commons consists 
in its being the express image of the nation." 

**The Repose Characteristic of a Single-Chamber 
System/' 

I know of no instance under a congenial regime, that is to say, 
not in recent times, when the House of Lords seriously challenged 
the decisions of this House, except — ^it is rather comical — in the 
solitary case of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill ; and on two separate 
occasions this House has passed this Bill when the Conservatives 
were in power — a private Bill it was — and on both occasions the 
other House rejected it. It is almost refreshing to come upon this 
marked action in the revising House. But certainly the repose 
characteristic of a single-chamber system of Government which pre- 
vails' in Unionist times has never been broken by any hint or sug- 
gestion that the Government and the House of Commons should go 
to the country and ascertain what the people were thinking. That 
is a novel innovation. I will deal with that. It now seems to be 
in everybody's mouth. If we look upon this controversy as a war- 
fare, I should say that this is the last ditch in which the final 
struggle is expected to take place. But the relations such as I have 
spoken to, the accounts such as I have given of the state of things 
that goes on when a congenial Government is in power, cannot be 
contradicted. These are the plain and acknowledged characteris- 
tics and facts of the state of things which prevails. 

The Tory Explanation. 
Of course, we know the explanation given by hon. members 
opposite. It is a little difficult because I do not know what to call 
the party opposite. I am always anxious to call people by the name 
they prefer. If we call them Unionists — in the first place, we do 
not allow the truth of it, but putting that aside, and out of courtesy 
giving them their own title — if we call them Unionists, the title is, 
after all, a mere fugitive and evanescent battle-cry, and we want 
something more descriptive of the abiding pjarty in this country 
which asks, in matters of legislation, for pause and deliberation. 
" Unionist '■ does not express that; and " Conservative " is equally 
inappropriate, because we should be prepared to say that we are the 
Conservative party. Then, "Tory'' will not do, because they do 
not like to be called " Tory.'' (Cries of " No, no.'') Some do not, 
and some do ; but I am certain of this, that the old Tory party 
would be astonished if they found what successors they had got. 
Then, " Protectionist ' ' will not do, because they are not ripe for 
that. So, I must be excused for not knowing what to call them. 
But many of them are ready with an explanation; and I have no 
doubt it is hovering on the lips of many hon. members opposite. 
" Why should the Lords interfere,'' they will say, " when there is 
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no mischief afoot, when the innovator and conspirator is keeping 
quiet? Why should they interfere when the Commons are only 
turning out year after year, in very small quantities, safe, well- 
sounding, harmless, inoperative Bills? Why should they assert 
themselves, when the Government institutions of the country are 
in no danger, and when the special interests of the class from whom 
the Lords are mostly derived are being well guarded? " 

"A Pure Pigment of their Imagination." 

This is the explanation, a charming explanation, only it is a 
pure figment of their imagination, because the most dangerous 
times politically have generally been those in which this state of 
things has existed. My own recollection of the last Government, 
as some of us saw it in the last House of Commons, was not at 
all of this honest and sober body of men. I should have said, 
although I may not be absolutely impartial, that so far from not 
requiring the attention of the Chamber which claims to check hasty 
and ill-considered action, the late Government stood in great need 
of some such service. The whole course of their conduct, the cha- 
racter of their legislation, their extraordinary fiscal antics towards 
the end, called for the utmost degree of watchfulness that the con- 
stitution can provide. Startling and unannounced innovations in 
a reactionary direction in respect of licensing, of education, and of 
fiscal policy, need surely to be watched quite as closely as innova* 
tions, or, as we should think, reforms in the other direction. Yet 
all these adventurous and reckless undertakings passed unchal- 
lenged, and the House of Lords contented themselves in the dog 
days each year with registering the decrees of the Government of 
the day. 

But when a Liberal House of Commons comes into 

Being— ! 

I call upon the House to witness the transition that takes place 
the moment a Liberal House of Commons comes into being. A 
complete change comes over this constitutional doctrine of the 
supremacy of this Chamber. They reposed on its supremacy during 
the period I have been dealing with. Now they challenge it, and 
it becomes a deferred supremacy — a supremacy which is to arrive, 
it may be, at the next election, or the election after that, or it may 
be never at all. Suppose a difference to arise between the two 
Houses, not the existing House of Commons but some future one 
is to prevail. What is the good of electing us to the House of 
Commons? (Ironical Opposition Cheers.) What is the good of 
electing members of either side to the House of Commons, if the 
opinion of the House of Commons is to be of no account? If the 
House of Lords knows better than the House of Commons, what is 
the good of the House of Commons? I do not know, I never have 
known, and I have never been able to discover, by what process 
the House of Lords professes to ascertain whether or not our deci- 
sions correspond with the sentiments of the electors, but what I do 
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know is that this House has to submit to carry on its existence in 
a state of suspense, knowing that our measures are liable to be 
amended and altered and rejected and delayed in accordance with 
the mysterious intuitions and almost divinations which enable the 
Lords to keep in immediate touch with the electors during a Liberal 
administration. It is a singular thing, when you come to reflect 
upon it, that the representative system should only hold good when 
one party is in office, and should break down to such an extent as 
that the non-elective House must be called in to express the mind 
of the country whenever the country lapses into Liberalism. 

Mr. Balfour's Treachery to the House of Commons. 

Then there is another matter closely connected with this upon 
which I must say a word, and it will be a frank word. The situa- 
tion, as the House knows, has been aggravated by the part taken 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite. He speaks for a compara- 
tively small minority here, and he has affected to dispose of the 
other House for the purpose of dominating us in a manner that I 
venture to say is without precedent. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour : Would the right hon. gentleman quote any 
statement of mine which bears out in any degree that statement? 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman : We have only to go back to the 
month of December last year. I cannot conceive of Sir Robert Peel 
or Mr. Disraeli treating the House of Commons as the right hon. 
gentleman has treated it. Nor do I think there is any instance in 
which, as leaders of the Opposition, they committed what I can 
only call the treachery of openly calling in the other House to 
override this House. (Cheers — ci'ies of " Withdraw.") These 
great statesmen were House of Commons men. I venture to say 
that if Bills were mutilated and rejected elsewhere when Sir Robert 
Feel sat upon that bench, it was not done at his instance. The 
right hon. gentleman's course has, however, had one indisputable 
effect. It has left no room for doubt, if it had ever existed before, 
that the second Chamber was being utilised as a mere annexe of 
the Unionist party. The right hon. gentleman seems to call for 
some instance. The whole of his proceedings at that time were an 
instance. We saw him, who was in somewhat depressed and re- 
duced circumstances, blossom out into extraordinary life and vigour 
when he realised the power which his peculiar inter-cameral 
relations have given him. One begins to doubt, in fact — I cer- 
tainly doubt — whether he or his party have ever fully accepted 
representative institutions. If they ever did bring themselves to 
conceive of this House as representing the opinions of the people, 
they belied it by the qualification that such opinions are not settled 
opinions. 

What it comes to— the Practical Predominance of the 

Lords. 

It comes to this — ^that no Liberal Government ever could repre- 
sent the settled opinions of the electors because, apparently, if their 
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minds were not unsettled, they would never dream of sending a 
Liberal Government to power. Therefore, it comes to this — ^that a 
non-elective House is called into action and a barrier is set up across 
our path, and this theoretical predominance of the House of Com- 
mons becomes the practical predominance of the House of Lords. 

The Lords a "Barrier'' to a Liberal Government. 

The Leader of the Opposition very clearly expressed in a few 
words not very long ago his view of the change which supervened 
with a change of administration, and I will quote his words in order 
that he may have them before his mind. Speaking at the beginning 
of November of last year, he said — 

" The House of Lords was regarded by every man of sober thought, 
irrespective of party, as the one barrier that exists between the folly of 
our present governors and the great interests which in an unhappy 
moment have been entrusted to their charge.** 

That is the tranformation which the doctrine of the ultimate supre- 
macy of this House undergoes when in an " unhappy moment ** — 
what is that ? — a General Election which sent him and his supporters 
flying — that is the transformation which the doctrine undergoes. 
It becomes the doctrine of the fortunate barrier. Nothing about 
supremacy. It is a barrier. We may be very foolish persons, as 
he says — fan hon. Member: "Hear, hear "^ — there is one of his 
acutest followers who agrees with him — but we have not got to such 
a depth of folly as to adopt his theory of the relation between the 
two Houses. 

The Variable Attitude of the Lords to the Commons. 

One thing stands out from this review — which I think is entirely 
necessary, although it occupies a good deal of the time of the House, 
in order that we may appreciate the position. The House will agree 
with me that one of the most striking characteristics of the attitude 
of the other House towards the House of Commons is its variable- 
ness. The right hon. gentleman, as I have said, encouraged us to 
reflect on the issue which has been forced upon us. Has he re- 
flected upon this particular element in it ? Nothing in the relations 
of the two Houses is more deserving of his reflection — for, after all, 
a bi-cameral system which only acts periodically is an institution 
which appears to me to stand in sad need of some justification. 

Why do the Lords Claim to Override a Liberal 
House of Commons? 

Now I come to another question which we have to ask ourselves, 
and that is : What is the nature of the authority under which the 
other House, during its intermittent period of activity, claims to 
override and suspend the decisions of this House and to afford it a 
merely nominal and deferred predominance ? What are the grounds 
on which the Lords intervene? There is no occasion to go back 
very far. Before the Reform Act there was really no question of 
this kind before the country, for this reason: Both Houses were 
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in the habit of working together in the interests of the existing 
state of society, which was very far from being a democratic state, 
and any tendency to independence on the part of the House of 
Commons was held in check by the fact that there were some three 
hundred votes in this House under control of the members of the 
other House. There was, therefore, in these circumstances, no par- 
ticular occasion for a veto. Nor do I propose to go over subsequent 
history — a dismal history in this respect, in which beneficent 
measures were flouted or rejected or mutilated and violent hands 
laid upon them by the other House. Their actions are all of a 
piece, and I think we may be quite content to take the most recent 
instances as a pattern and example of what has been happening 
ever since the Reform Bill was passed. We take them because we 
have them fresh in our minds. They happened under our eyes in 
the present Parliament, which has not had a long life yet. 

"The Climax of a Long Series of Rebuffs" to the 

Commons. 

These events, marking as they do, in my opinion, the climax of 
a long series of rebuffs put upon this House, and through this House 
upon the electors, embody in themselves in a sufficiently striking 
manner the claims that are really put forward to stultify the action 
of the Commons. When you find a General Election like the last 
treated as a mere irrelevance, and a House of Commons returned 
with an unexampled majority regarded elsewhere as a body devoid 
of real vitality and vital authority, I say we then have to look upon 
its claims with a stronger feeling, because they are put forward 
with a degree of violent aggressiveness which compels us to chal- 
lenge them. If we are concerned at all with the authority of the 
House of Commons — and I trust that everyone within these walls 
is concerned — it is impossible for us to let this pass. I therefore 
take the actual cases within our own immediate experience as the 
touchstone of the claims of the other House. 

No Question of the Merits or Demerits of Liberal Bills. 

The first thing I would point out is that the merits and demerits 
of the Bills that we deal with are not in question at all. The Edu- 
cation Bill and the Plural Voting Bill may be thoroughly bad Bills 
in the estimation of hon. members opposite and of the right hon. 
gentleman at the winding of whose horn the portcullis over the way 
comes rattling down. If the country shares the view of the right 
hon. gentleman, it is not there (the Front Opposition Bench) he 
would be, but here. 

The Lords' Claim to ** Know the Mind of the Country." 
But let hon. gentlemen observe that the other House, when 
it proceeded, within twelve months of the election, summarily to 
dispose of these measures of ours, did so, according to its own 
account, not on their merits, but because it claimed to know the 
real mind of the country. That was the plea that was urged. 
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"Your Education Bill," they said, "does not square with the 
professions of the Government or the desires of the people, and as 
for your Electoral Reform Bill, it ought to be part of a larger 
scheme of reform such as the country desires." Of 
course, they dwelt on the vicious qualities of our poor Bills. So 
they did in the case of the Trade Disputes Bill, which was an 
even blacker and more iniquitous Bill than they were. But they 
passed this Bill, and they rejected the less infamous Bill ; and they 
were strictly logical in so doing. By that I mean that the reason 
they gave us was an intelligible reason. They professed to be satis- 
fied that a powerful section of opinion demanded the one Bill, and 
they professed to be unsatisfied that the others were so demanded. 
Their whole case rests upon that. 

"Ground Favourable to Themselves." 

And I may add as a subsidiary reason that in the case of the 
infamous and iniquitous Bill it was considered desirable to exercise 
some circumspection. We all remember the words of Lord 
Lansdowne — 

" They were passing through a period when it was necessary for the 
House of Lords to move with great caution. Conflicts and controversies, 
might be inevitable. Let their Lordships, as far as they were able, be 
sure that if they were to join issue they did so on ground which was. 
as favourable as possible to themselves.'' 

— not to the country, not in the interests of good and sound 

legislation — 

" In this case the ground would be unfavourable to the House." 

So they passed that most iniquitous and dangerous and disastrous 

Bill. They made friends with the mammon of unrighteousness with 

a view to maintaining themselves in their own habitation. 

The Lords* Doctrine of the Special Mandate. 

Therefore, in addition to this intermittent action, we have to 
take note of this further singular fact that the powers of that 
House are avowedly exercised without reference to the merits of 
what is sent up to it, and on the ground that we, who are the 
representatives of the people as the result of all our elaborate 
electoral machinery, are incapable of speaking and acting on their 
behalf. Such a claim will not stand a moment's investigation. 
The Constitution knows nothing of this doctrine of the special 
mandate, nothing whatever. It is an invention apparently of the 
Lords, designed to afford them some kind of shelter behind which 
they may get rid of the Bills they dislike. 

A Grotesque Claim. 

Now, I am anxijous to make this matter clear, because it is 
important to my proposition — namely, that the relations of the 
Houses call for definition; and if the action of the House of Lords 
is based on assumptions which are fatal to a true representative 
system, then the question of how far they are entitled to push 
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such action surely requires serious consideration. If this House 
was elected on a mandate for this or a mandate for that, or a 
mandate for the other, I could understand, even if I did not 
approve of, the process of sifting and trying our decisions in order 
to see whether they corresponded with what passed at the elections. 
In its absence such a claim becomes grotesque. Yet how seriously 
is it urged. We are invited to go to the country ad hoc to test 
whether the other House or this House is right whenever we come 
to a deadlock. We have not been elected on any such system as 
that. We were elected to carry out certain broad principles, and 
yet, forsooth, we are to go back, and be re-elected on Bills and on 
sections of Bills and sub-sections of Bills if we are to convince the 
other House. 

Mr. Balfour and the Mandate Theory. 

I shall have a word to say directly on this demand for a dissolu- 
tion, but I want first to say how glad I am to be able to claim the 
right hon. gentleman opposite as a sworn foe of the doctrine of the 
mandate. He has described it as " fundamentally essentially a 
vicious theory." "You could not work Parliamentary institu- 
tions," he says, " on that principle at all." Yes, but it is on that 
very principle that the House of Lords are working. Why has the 
right hon. gentleman not warned the House of Lords that they are 
pursuing a course under which, as he says. Parliamentary institu- 
tions cannot be worked at all, and that they are seeking to inveigle 
us into an unconstitutional and vicious system? It is strange that 
when they challenge us because we have not got a mandate for 
this, or that we have mis-read a mandate for that, or that we must 
go to the country for a mandate for the other, the right hon. 
gentleman sits by quietly and allows them to flounder into the 
morass. 

The Lords' Claim to Force a Dissolution. 

The next question I have to ask is, by what title does the other 
House claim to refer the House of Commons to the country ? Perhaps 
the right hon. gentleman will tell us that. I have never myself seen 
any explanation, or understood how a doctrine so fantastic could 
gain even a momentary currency. The Liberal Party has never for 
a moment accepted the view that the non-elected, unchanging, 
indissolvable, irresponsible House is entitled to suspend a threat 
of dissolution over our heads; nor have they regarded the preten- 
sion so advanced as affording any sort of ground for the action 
taken under cover of it. Let the House consider what weight can 
attach to a theory which has never been put into operation, which 
has never been recognised by one party in the State, and which 
has never been held over the heads of the other party in the State. 
And then I must say that this assumption of the right to force 
a dissolution is a usurpation of the Royal prerogative. It is a 
device for turning the House of Commons into a subordinate House, 
because the Lords are well aware that, in declining to accept their 
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bidding, we have no remedy against any changes, delay, or rejec- 
tions that they may inflict upon our measures. Holding us in this 
vice, and taunting us with the cry : " You have your remedy. Why 
do you not go to the country? " they have a free hand as against 
this House. Well, what is the use of our going to the country! 
If the Lords will not believe the elections of 1906, neither will they 
be persuaded though the wishes of the people are expressed in ten 
elections in a year. 

Is this State of Things either Fair or Satisfactory? 

Well, then, I will ask, is this House satisfied, is any- 
one satisfied, with this etate of things? Is it fair — ^I 
will not say fair to the Liberal party, because I think 
there is a great tendency, which, I think, is not quite digni- 
fied in the House of Commons, to treat politics as a game — ^but is 
this playing the game fairly? Putting the Liberal party aside, is 
it fair to the House, is it fair to the electors? Is it right that the 
Constitution should be strained in this way in order to suit the con- 
venience or exigencies of a particular party? If hon. gentlemen 
were in our place, and if there was as overwhelming a Liberal 
majority in the other House as there is an overwhelming Unionist 
majority, would they sit down quietly under the mutilation and 
rejection of their measures ? No ; I give them credit for something 
more spirited. And is there to be found a single observer or stu- 
dent, be he ever so convinced of the necessity of a bi-cameral system, 
who will maintain that this state of things, persisting as it has done 
all these years, is satisfactory? Our proposal is to define the rela- 
tions between the two Houses in such a way as to provide that within 
the limits of a single Parliament a measure supported by a majority 
in this House shall prevail. 

The Government's Plan— First Stage. 

Now I come to the outline of the plan which the Government 
propose. It is proposed that, if a Bill is sent up to the other House, 
and in the result the two Houses find agreement impossible, a Con- 
ference shall be held between members appointed in equal numbers 
by the two Houses. The Conference will be of small dimensions. 
Its proceedings will be private, and its object will be to enable each 
party to negotiate and to seek for a common measure of agreement 
which the Government might find itself able to adopt. 

Conferences between the Houses. 

There is nothing novel in this proposal, because the two Houses 
formerly did meet in Conference; but there were certain incon- 
veniences in the procedure, and, whether it was due to the fact that 
the Commons were expected to go into the other House bareheaded, 
and to remain standing, or whether it was due to the obvious prac- 
tical difficulties of arriving at any decision at a joint meeting carried 
on by a large number of persons in this singular manner, no Con- 
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14 LORDS AND COMMONS. 

ference has been held since 1836. Informal conferences between 
members of the Government and Opposition in the two Houses 
have, of course, not infrequently been held since that date, and 
sometimes good results have followed. But what the Government 
proposes is that statutory provision should be made for such meet- 
ings in the event of disagreement, and that the Conference should 
occupy a definite place in the transactions between the two Houses. 

—Second Stage. 

Supposing, then, the Conference to be unproductive. The Bill 
— either the same Bill, with or without modifications, or a similar 
Bill with the same object — might at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment be reintroduced after a substantial interval; and by a sub- 
stantial interval I have in my mind a minimum of, perhaps, six 
months, unless in cases of great urgency. This Bill would be passed 
through its various stages in the House of Commons under limita- 
tions of time — limitations of time adapted to the requirements of 
the case — discussion being restricted, so far as possible, to the new 
matter, if any, introduced. The Bill would then be sent up again, 
90 that the other House would have a second and ample opportunity 
of considering it. If there was still a difference between the two 
Houses, a Conference might again be summoned. 

—Third Stage. 

Supposing this time an arrangement again failed, this second 
Bill would be reintroduced and passed swiftly through all its stages 
in this House in the form last agreed to, and sent to the other 
House with an intimation that unless passed in that form it would 
be passed over their heads. Yet again there would be a Conference, 
and a further effort to agree. 

''Practical, Just, Convenient and Effectual.'' 

Now the House will see that the plan which I have sketched gives 
ample — some will think too ample — opportunities for discussion and 
reflection, and that it provides full room in the intervals for con- 
sideration by the country. And we are convinced that it leaves no 
opening for hasty or arbitrary action. At the same time, it pro- 
vides what we regard as indispensable if the Legislature of this 
country is to be maintained in a condition of effective equilibrium 
— ^the power, namely, in the last resort to make the decision of 
this House prevail. Opinions may differ as to whether this is the 
best method, but his Majesty's Government believe it to be practi- 
cal, just, convenient, and effectual. I hope, therefore, that it will 
not be said that under our plan the other House will be debarred 
from exercising its due share in our Parliamentary deliberations. 
(Opposition cries of " Oh! "^ That is the last accusation that can 
in justice be alleged of a scheme under which there will arise three 
opportunities for debating a Bill, in addition to the Conferences 
to which his Majesty's Government attach the greatest importance. 
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LOKDS AND COMMONS. 15 

How the Late Tory Government Treated the Lords. 

Certainly the members of the late Government and their friends 
are the last people in the world to bring any such accusation. I 
have looked into the return of Bills sent up to the other House under 
their Government, and I find that four days were given by the Lords 
to the Irish Local Government Bill— or, rather, I should have said 
four days were given to the Lords for the Irish Local Government 
Bill; one day for passing through all its stages the Factory Act, 
1901, a measure of more than one hundred clauses; eight days to 
the Education Bill, 1902 ; six days in August to the Irish Land Bill ; 
and five days in August to the Licensing Bill. It has been the in- 
variable practice with the late Government to send up a heavy batch 
of Bills, at the very last moment to be dealt with in the course of 
a day or two immediately before the rising of Parliament. The 
truth is that for many years past they have made no pretence of 
paying much respect to the other House. 

Quinquennial Parliaments. 
Here is a most important point. It may be said that it will be 
in the power of an effete Government in the last years of an effete 
Parliament, when the sentiment of the country may have become 
cold, or, at least, uncertain, to carry things with a high hand, and 
in such circumstances any amount of deliberation and consultation 
would fail to prevent rash and arbitrary measures being taken. It is 
quite true, sir, that we have known cases where an effete Government, 
trading on the initial strength it had lost, has dragged out an un- 
desirable existence amid the flickering activity which we associate 
with an exhausted candle. No one can say that that is a favourable 
moment for legislation. Therefore, I have to state that we are 
strongly of opinion that the way to guard against such an evil is 
the very simple way of shortening the duration of Parliament. This 
reform can be justified on other and broader grounds. But I am 
here speaking of it only in face of this particular matter with which 
my resolution deals; and we consider that the undoubted danger 
that the House of Commons, with the increased power which we 
-claim for it, might for some years of its life have its genuine repre- 
sentative character impaired, can be best guarded against by a more 
frequent reference to the electorate. This is, as is known, no new 
proposal. Most of us on this Bench have voted for quinquennial 
Parliaments, and we believe that •the reduction of the period of 
Parliamentary existence to five years will add vigour, freshness, and 
life to our Parliamentary system. 

The Referendum. 

There are, indeed, very vague, and, I think, not very well- 
informed proposals for a foreign institution, called a referendum, 
whereby a particular Bill can be submitted to a special vote on the 
part of the electors of the country. I see the strongest objections 
to any such proposal. The necessary isolation of the subject from 
the whole range of political feeling is well nigh impossible ; it is in- 
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16 LORDS AND COMMONS. 

consistent with, and, in my opinion, destructive of. Parliamentary 
government as we understand it; and it has this peculiarity, that 
you would be introducing a new element into our Constitution which 
would never come into play while one order of things was repre- 
sented in the Government, but when Liberals are in, a majority 
would be employed for the purpose of flouting and defeating the 
Government of the day, the majority in the House of Commons, 
and the electorate itself. 

The Resolution Deals Only with the Relations of the 
Two Houses^ 

Let me point out that the plan which I have sketched to the 
House does not in the least preclude or prejudice any proposals 
which may be made for the reform of the House of Lords itself. 
The constitution and composition of the House of Lords is a ques- 
tion entirely independent of my subject. My Resolution has nothing 
to do with the relations of the two Houses to the Crown, but only 
with the relations of the two Houses to each other. At present we 
are face to face, as I have shown, with the ultimate supremacy of 
the House of Lords. I see that this is the theory almost nakedly 
put forward by some of those gentlemen in the Press who are good 
enough to tell us what we ought to think and what we ought to do. 
They evidently have in their minds as a model some of these Con- 
tinental States whose system is essentially and fundamentally auto- 
cratic, but in which the autocracy ornaments and supplements itself 
with a representative body, useful for occupying public attention 
and for hammering out the details of legislation, but bearing much 
the relation that the kitchen-maid does to the cook. The House of 
Lords, according to this theory, is to be the cook. 

**Our Whole Policy— The Commons Must Prevail/' 

Sir, the House of Commons is spoken of by these instructors of 
the public in language of formal, guarded, traditional respect, but 
is treated as a wayward, impulsive body allowed to do useful work 
and on occasion to have its fling, but to be pulled up by the House 
of Lords as soon as it ventures inroads upon the pet prejudices and 
interests of that which used to be the ruling class in this kingdom. 
Sir, we have not so learned our existing Constitution. We have 
perfect confidence in the good feeling, the good sense, the wisdom, 
the righteousness, and the patriotism of our countrymen. We need 
no shelter against them ; we have no fears of them ; and, therefore, 
we would invert the rdles thus assigned to the two Houses. Let the 
country have the fullest use in all matters of experience, wisdom, 
and patriotic industry of the House of Lords in revising and amend- 
ing and securing full consideration for legislative measures; but, 
and these words sum up our whole policy, the Commons must 
prevail. 

The Resolution was carried on June 26th by ^32 to IJflf 
(majority 285 J, 
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Mr. Asquith (speaking at Hartham Park, Wilts., on August 
24:th) said that those of ithem who came from the House of Com- 
mons, and he was glad to see several of his honourable colleagues 
upon the platform, were, as they hoped and believed, on the eve 
of a release from long and protracted labours — labours which had 
extended with a very short interval for something like ten months, 
and which he should presently show them had not been unfruitful 
in result. It was a peculiar gratification to him as an outsider to 
be able to come there and testify in the face of his constituency how 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder, in times which tried a man's mettle, 
under conditions which could be only faced by a man of strong 
conviction and unfaltering purpose, at the cost of many old ties 
and associations, with rare ability and tenacity, had maintained 
there, in that part of Wiltshire, the cause of progress, and upheld 
the standard of Free Trade. 

Two " Conspicuously and Exceptionally Fruitful" Years. 

He (Mr. Asquith) ought, he knew from what he read in the 
newspapers, to appear before them as the representative of the most 
discredited Government of modem times. If he or any other of 
his colleagues had the temerity at that moment to appear on a 
public platform they ought to come before their fellow countrymen 
clad in the white sheet of penance, with words of apology upon their 
lips, and holding in their hands the lighted candle of remorse. But 
somehow, if he might judge from their appearance and demeanour, 
that was not the attitude they expected him to assume, and certainly 
it was not the attitude he felt any temptation to adopt. For he 
was going to be bold enough to submit to them, and submit it with 
chapter and verse, this audacious proposal — ^that the two years not 
yeit wholly expired since the present House of Commons and the 
present Government came into power had been years conspicuously 
and exceptionally fruitful, both in the sphere of legislation and 
administration, in large and beneficent reforms. He was not 
going to take advantage of comparison — it would be taking an 
unfair advantage — with the barren and dreary epoch which imme- 
diately preceded the Liberal advent to power, an epoch, as they 
might remember, of unsettled convictions, of divided counsels, of 
administrative impotence and legislative reaction, during which the 
late Government blindly stumbled along the path of Parliamentary 
humiliation to the goal of electoral disaster. The years 1902 to 
1905 occupied, and were likely long to occupy, a unique place in 
the annals of political stagnation and sterility. No, when 
they claimed for the present Parliament, and in its measure, for 
the Government, so far as its life had lasted, exceptional fruitful- 
ness, they were making a comparison not with this sorry spectacle 
— the long protracted liquidation of an insolvent concern — ^but with 
Parliaments where the majority had been, as this one was, earnest 
and united in convictions, and where they had in power a Govern- 



ment determined to the utmost of its ability to give eflFect to the 
declared purpose and wishes of the people. 

Foreign Affairs and the Indian Office. 

Let them survey the field of what had been actually accom- 
plished. There were two departments in their public affairs which 
were, happily, outside the normal range of party controversy, he 
meant foreign relations and the government of India, as to which he 
would only say this. Although they had passed through anxious 
times, yet never in their experience, as he believed, by general 
acknowledgment not only of the people of the country, but of the 
Empire as a whole — never had these departments been in wiser 
or more capable or more trustworthy hands. He observed in some 
quarters signs of something like impatience on the part of enthusi- 
astic critics of the protracted deliberations, and what they regarded 
as the slow progress of the Conference at The Hague. He would 
ask such people to suspend their judgment, for the procedure of a 
body like that, in which so many States were represented, must 
always be cumbrous. He asked them to suspend their judgment 
until the final issue was disclosed, and, when that disclosure was 
made — unless he was very much mistaken — it would be found that 
a substantial advance had been made — an advance in the achieve- 
ment of which the British delegation had played a conspicuous and 
honourable part — ^towards the great ends which they all in common 
had in view, viz., first, the reduction of expenditure upon arma- 
ments ; next, the humanising of the methods of warfare ; and lastly, 
but most important of all, making provision, if it could be made, 
of new safeguards at once honourable and practicable, against the 
vsraste of treasure and improvident spilling of human blood. 

Liberals and the Colonies. 

He passed to another department of administration which they 
all professed to think they should like to see relegated to the same 
pacific zone, but which unfortunately, during the last few years, had 
been the field of the fiercest controversy — the field of colonial 
administration. Their opponents, for years past, had treated it as 
one of the axiomatic facts in politics that they, and only they, were 
fit and trustworthy custodians of the fortunes of the Empire. But 
if there was one thing by which, speaking as a member of the 
Government, he should wish the Government to be judged — if there 
was one thing which, if they were to be compelled to leave office to- 
morrow, would, in his opinion, justify the confidence which the 
nation had for two years reposed in them, he would point to what 
they had done in South Africa. They had given self-government 
to two dominions, the majority of the people of which were, less 
than six years ago, fighting us in the field. As Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said, when he was here a couple of months ago, there was nothing 
like it in history, and there was no Power which could have done 
it but Great Britain. Yee, and Great Britain would not and could 
not have done it if it had not had a Liberal Government. What 
had become of that half-way house between freedom and depen- 
dence which went by the name of the Lyttelton Constitution, which 
the late Government were prepared to offer ? Did anyone defend it 
outsicie the circlf of its authors? They had a remarkable answer 



to the question only last week, when they read the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Transvaal Legislative Assembly thanking the 
Eling, in unmeasured terms, for the granting of complete autonomy. 
Yet the members of the late Government, who were never tired of 
claiming a monopoly of patriotism and Imperial sentiment, lost no 
opportunity, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, of pursuing 
every act of the new Transvaal Government with suspicion and 
unfriendly criticism. In his judgment, and he believed the judg- 
ment of the great bulk of the people of this country. General Botha 
and the Legislative Assembly had shown rare statesmanship and 
self-restraint, a resolute determination to rise above a sectional 
standard of administration, and determined loyalty to their new 
Constitution and the British crown. 

Chinese Labour. 

He would say one word and one word only as to a matter by 
which during the last four years all those problems had been com- 
plicated — the question of Chinese labour. He had to say, on behalf 
of his Majesty's Government, that they adhered in letter and in 
spirit to every declaration they had ever made — ^that they saw 
nothing to repent of or to retract. They believed, as they had 
always believed, that it was in the best interests of South Africa 
and the Empire that this unhappy experiment should be brought, at 
the earliest practicable moment, to an end. They were glad to 
know, and not at all surprised to know, that the Government and 
the people of the Transvaal agreed with them ; and that they were 
ready to take, and were taking, effectual steps to bring about the 
disappearance of a system which was as repugnant to the sentiments 
of the majority of our new fellow-citizens as it was to the people 
of Great Britain, and as they had long known it to be, to the great 
self-governing communities of the British Empire. 

The Colonial Conference. 

He could not pass from colonial administration without a refer- 
ence to the recent Colonial Conference. Among the many other 
good results of that Conference, he thought first among them was 
this — their colonial friends went away understanding the real view 
of the people of this country in regard to what was called " Colonial 
Preference," and left Great Britain in no doubt of what was their 
own. What were these views? They all accepted one common 
principle, and a most important principle it was, viz., that the 
fiscal system of each part of the Empire — of the self-governing parts 
of the Empire, at any rate — must be primarily determined by what 
a majority of its own inhabitants consider to be its own economic 
and social interests. Two important consequences follow from that 
principle; first, that the United Kingdom could not adopt aHy 
form of Colonial Preference which involved the taxation of corn and 
meat, and of the raw materials of their industry? Why? Because 
the free influx of these things into their open market was not only 
a necessity of their commercial supremacy, but of their national life. 
What was the second consequence ? That the colonists, for their 
part, could not give to Great Britain any form of Imperial Prefer- 
ence which would admit British manufacturers on level terms into 
competition with their own protected industries. That was the 



principle upon which the best of the colonial tariflFs, the Canadian, 
was framed. It was a principle on which the new Australian tariff 
was still more conspicuously framed. At the Conference they all 
stated their views with perfect frankness, and parted excellent 
friends. 

A Policy of Subterfuge and Evasion. 
He wished the Unionist Party, to call it by that name — it was 
quite time it got a new alias — would show equal frankness with the 
people of the country. What did they see? At every by-election 
that took place, the official candidate of the party was a so-called 
Tariff Reformer; he was a person prepared to put import duties 
upon corn and other necessaries of life. " But where *' (Mr, Asquith 
asked) " is the leader of the party ? What is his attitude ? I have 
asked him the question outside the House of Commons and inside. 
I repeat the question to him and to those responsible for the guid- 
ance and programme of their party. Will they tell us, the people 
of the country, are they prepared to tax com, meat, wool, the 
necessaries of life and industry, in order to carry out this so-called 
policy of Colonial Preference? Until we get a fair and square 
answer to that plain and direct question they cannot escape the 
reproach of continuing the policy of subterfuge and evasion which 
lost them the confidence of the country." 

National Indebtedness. 

One of the main charges they made against the late Govern- 
ment when in Opposition was that they were thriftless stewards 
of the fortunes of the people, extravagant in expenditure, borrow- 
ing and drawing bills on the future when they ought to have 
paid their way out of the current revenue of the year. Liberals 
pledged themselves that if the people of the country put them 
in their place they would, as soon as they could, bring that state 
of things to an end. After two 3^ears in power, he would say 
what he had done. Taking first the debt of the nation, on March 
31st, 1906, the end of the financial year, the Liberals had been 
in office only two or three months, and the total debt of the nation 
— and he was including not only the National Debt properly and 
technically so-called, but all capital liabilities incurred by borrow- 
ing in respect particularly of the Army and Navy — was 
£788,900,000. What would it be on 31st March, 1908, exactly 
two years afterwards? If they were able, as he thought they 
should be able, to carry out their programme and realise their 
estimates, it would be reduced to £765,700,000. In other words, 
in the course of two years they should have reduced the indebted- 
ness of the nation by £23,200,000. 

National Taxation. 

What of taxation? During the time he had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he had repealed the export duty upon coal, and 
reduced the import duty on tea by Id. And he had this year, 
by the distinction which had been established between earned and 
unearned incomes — a just and necessary distinction, if they were 
to make the income-tax a permanent source of revenue — incurred 
a loss estimated at £1,500,000. The total remission of taxation 
for which he was responsible was £4,750,000. On the other hanS 



— it was only fair they should see it — he admitted, and he did 
not make any apology for it, that he had increased the taxation 
upon large estates. The Death Duties upon estates of not less 
than £150,000 they estimated would bring in £1,200,000 in 
a normal year, and that left the net remission of taxation since 
he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer £3,550,000 a year, in 
addition to the reduction of the Debt, to which he had referred. 
They read in many financial and Tory newspapers that they were 
keeping the income-tax at Is. in the £, but they were saying that 
which, though formally, was not substantially, true. The number 
of income-tax payers in the country was just over a million out 
of the whole population — the nearest estimate was 1,025,000 — 
and of that million the number who would pay less than Is. in 
the £ under new arrangements was 920,000, or nine-tenths of 
the whole, and the average rate of the tax over the whole range 
of the 1,025,000, when they had allowed for abatements and life 
insurance premiums and relief given to earned incomes, would not 
be more than 9|d. in the £. So people who were talking about Is. 
income-tax were talking about a thing they did not understand, 
or, if they did, were saying that which was not true. 

Expenditure on Armaments. 

He wanted to call attention to one matter — and it was import- 
ant that the electors should bear it in mind, for he was showing that 
Liberals redeemed the pledges they made — ^the Army and Navy. 
He would give the estimated expenditure in the estimates presented 
to Parliament for the year ended 31st March, 1906, the last year 
for which their opponents were responsible, and the corresponding 
estimated expenditure for the Army and Navy for the year ending 
31st March, 1908. In order to make the comparison a strictly 
accurate one, he would deduct in each case from estimated expen- 
diture that part which was appropriated not to defraying the 
^;urrent cost of the Army and Navy during the twelve months, but 
to repayment of debts incurred in the past, for it was not fair to 
treat that as part of the expenditure on the Army or Navy or the 
current year. The estimate for the Army, after making that 
deduction, for the year ended 31st March, 1906, was £28,791,000. 
The corresponding sum for the year ending 31st March, 1908, was 
£26,637,000, which showed a reduction of £2,154,000. And that 
did not anything like represent the real estate of the case, because 
their opponents had adopted a system of not charging to the votes 
and defraying out of the revenue of the year, but borrowing sums 
for the Army and Navy, which posterity would have to pay for. 
They must add to the estimate the sum they were going to borrow. 
In the year ended 31st March, 1906, they estimated to borrow 
£2,950,000; the present Government was going to borrow, he 
thought it was, £650.000. The total expenditure both chargeable 
to votes and raised by borrowing two years ago was £31,741,000. 
The sum this year would be £27,287,000, a reduction of £4,454,000. 
The figures for the Navy, framed on the same lines, gave the esti- 
mate for the year ended 3 1st March, 1906, charged to votes 
£32,373,000. The corresponding sum this year was £30,205,000, 
an apparent saving of £2,168,000. But there, again, they must 



add the amounts borrowed. In 1905-6 it was £4,000,000; in the 
present year it was less than £1,500,000, so the total sums were 
— two years ago £36,373,000, this year £31,683,000, a reduction 
of £4,690,000. Taking the Army and Navy together, there was 
a net reduction on the estimated expenditure in the two years of 
.£9,000,000 sterling. 

The Legislative Output. 

Speaking of the enormous increase in the legislative output, Mr. 
Asquith said this was due to two causes. First, they had now a Par- 
liament which was really anxious and eager for legislative reform, 
and it was the impulse and driving power that in the long run regu- 
lated the quantity of the output of the machine. In the next 
place it was due to the improved methods of procedure, and one 
at which Mr. Balfour was never tired of sneering was the considera- 
tion of the details of long and complicated measures by committees 
sitting upstairs instead of wasting the time of the House. No 
such progress could possibly have been made without that great 
and necessary reform in Parliamentary procedure. Amongst the 
useful work accomplished by the Government was the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill, the establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the Probation of Offenders Bill. Speaking of the 
Land Bills of the present Session, he said it was a curious conjunc- 
ture that the Government should have found it its duty this year 
simultaneously to present three bills, not altogether for the same 
purpose, but all involving the common feature of the compulsory 
acquisition of land for public purposes, one bill relating to Eng- 
land, another to Scotland, and the third to Ireland. 
The En£:lish Land Bill. 

He would say only a few words about the English Bill, which 
was likely to pass substantially unmutilated into law. That Small 
Holdings Bill was part of a connected land policy for England 
which the Government intended to pursue. Last year the Govern- 
ment took up a Bill introduced by some of its best supporters which 
was passed into law, and it gave the farmers a freedom of cultiva- 
tion and security of tenure they did not previously enjoy. But, 
important as that reform was, it had long been a prominent feature 
in the Liberal programme that they should take some really 
effective step, to prevent or arrest the progress of rural depopula- 
tion by providing, as far as the State legitimately could, for the 
creation and development of a class of small holders occupying and 
cultivating the soil. The first step was an administrative step. 
Earl Carrington was made a Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and they handed over to him 62,000 acres of Crown lands largely 
at that time occupied in farms of considerable or average size, and 
in the course of barely a year he had converted 2,000 acres to 
small holdings, which would be in occupation by holders by 
Michaelmas next. They were not content with that. They 
brought in a Bill which was now about to be passed into law. It 
would not solve the land problem, for they must go on further to the 
problem of rural housing. They had to deal also with questions 
of valuation and rating, and, a most thorny and difficult task, they 
had tc readjust the incidence of Imperial and local taxatioi\^ 



The Lords and the Land. 

Those three bills and the Scottish Valuation Bill, what 
was the House of Lords going to do with them? He did 
not think they could have had a more ironical commentary than 
that those Bills, all of them dealing with the land, should have 
passed, he did not say to their final account, but to undergo the 
process of a dispassionate and unperturbed analysis in the House of 
Lords. They were compelled to assume an attitude of disinterested- 
ness and judicial calm and tranquillity in regard to measures which 
greatly affected their interests as individuals or a class. A more 
absurd situation had hardly ever been presented in a democratic 
country. What was going to happen? The English Bill, they 
understood, was to be allowed to pass, and for that he supposed 
they ought to be duly thankful. The second Bill, the Scotch Bill, 
was already dead. Of the Irish Bill, all he should say at the 
moment was that it had been sorely mutilated, and although they 
might still entertain hopes for its future after what happened on 
Friday, its fate for the moment trembled in the balance. As for 
the Scotch Valuation Bill, a Bill which simply carried out in regard 
to Scotland a principle which was adopted by large majorities in 
the late reactionary House of Commons, that Bill, they were told, 
on Monday was to be led out to summary execution. That was 
very well for a single Session. 

The Powers of the Lords. 

They there in Wiltshire would not forget that during the first 
Session of Parliament two measures which the House of Commons 
was certainly commissioned by* the electors to pass into law — ^that 
political reform which consisted of the adoption of the principle of 
one man one vote, and that great social and intellectual reform which 
required that the national system of education should be national 
in reality, not only in name, that where public money went there 
public control should follow — they would not forget that those two 
measures were, one of them scornfully rejected on the second read- 
ing, and the other one mutilated out of recognition by the House 
of Lords. That had become one of the most serious questions in 
politics. The question really was this: Were they going to allow 
a leader of a small minority in the House of Commons, repudiated 
and discredited with unexampled emphasis at the polls less than 
two years ago by the people of the country, were they going to 
allow him, by means of the House of Lords, to regulate the tempera- 
ture, to dilute the strength, to limit the range, to dictate as he saw 
fit, by means of postponement, or mutilation, or strangulation, the 
fate of measures which the people of England, through their repre- 
sentatives, desired to pass into law? That was the question they 
had got to answer. Their fathers, in their wisdom, had already 
reduced the House of Lords over the whole sphere of administration 
and finance to the useful and not undignified function of consulta- 
tion and criticism, and they should be only following in their foot- 
steps and bettering their example to confine it to a like share in the 
making of laws. 

Printed hy the National Press Agency Limited, Whitefriflrs House, Carmelite S^ireet, B.C. 
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THE 600 PEERS 

AND THE 

6 MILLION ELECTORS. 



A FEW SAMPLES OF LORDLY OBSTRUCTION 

IN THE PAST. 



Lord Lansdowne, the Leader of the Tories In 
the LordSf actually claims that the Lords have never 
been "obstruotive." Here are his exact words (from a 
speech at Perth on October sth) : — 

" It is constantly assumed that the House of I^rds has always shown ksQlf 
obstructive, reluctant, an opponent to all useful measures for the amelioration of the 
c<»ndiiion of the people of this island. Nothing is further from the truth. Yon will 
find that in the past with which we are concerned, the House of Lords has s^own 
itself not only tolerant of such measures, but anxious k> promote them and to make 
them effectual to the best of its ability. And that I believe has been, aqd I am glad 
to think of it, from time immemorial the attitude <ff what i 
suppose I may call the aristocracy towards the poople 
of this country." 

This is an amazinif olalm to make for *'the aristocracy."^ 
The whole of the history of the House of Lords is one long 
contradiction of it This will be seen from the following sample 
cases — only a few out of the many which could be given —of how 
the Lords have obstructed and delayed the work 
Off Reform. 

THE LORDS AND THE JEWS. 

Here is an instructive table of votes given in the Lords, as 
compared with the Commons, on the Bill for removing the 
disabilities of the Jews and admitting them into ParlfStment :^^ 

Date. Commons — For. Lords — Against. Date. Commons-^For. Lords — Against. 

1833 ". 137 ... 50 1851 ... 25 ... 36 '. 

1834 ... 36 .- _. , 92 1853 ... 51 ... 49 
1836 ... 17 .« Withdrawn. 1857 ... 140 ... 32 
1848 ... 97 ... 25 

It was not until 1858 that the Lords gave way after one last 
characteristic attempt to mutilate a measure which only gave 
to the Jews in that year what had been given to the Catholics 
nearly twenty years before. The Lords thus obstructed 
Jewish emancipation for 26 years. 

THE LORDS AND CHURCH RATES. 

The abolition of Church Rates was delayed eleven 
years (1868-1869) by the action of the Lords. 

In 185S the Lords rejected the proposal by a majority of 151 ; 
in i860 the majority had dwindled to 97; in 1867 it had 

Sne down to 58 ; and in 1869 came the Select Committee and 
kLuiu^e of the Bill. [OVBiU 



THE tORDS AMD THB UNIVERSITIES 

The admission of Nonconformists to the Universities by the 
Abolition of Tests was delayed thIrty-six years (1836- 
1871) by the resistance of the Lords. The first 
proposal for breaking down the religious barriers at the Univer- 
sities was made shortly after the passing of the Reform Act, in 
1835. It was but an imperfect concession, for while admitting 
them to the Universities it confined Nonconformists to their own 
private halls. But over even this proposal the fight lasted twenty 
years, and it was not carried until 1855. The main fight began 
nine years later, when, in 1864, the Nonconformists gained the 
consent of the House of Commons to complete admission into 
the Universities on equal ground. The Lower House at first 
contented itself with resolutions, but the growth of opinion was 
so rapid and the justice of the case so obvious that in 1867 a Bill 
for abolishing tests was carried through on its second reading 
without a division, and sent up to the Lords. 

There it was thrown out by a majority of 74 to 46. This 
process was repeated in 1 869 by an even larger majority, to a Bill 
of the same kind, land it was not until 1870 that the Lords even 
consented to refer the question to a Select Committee. This, with 
the House of Lords, is a way of " climbing down." The Select 
Committee reported, and in 1871 the "aristooraoy" Con- 
sented, at last, to abolish University tests. 

THE LORDS AND THE TRAMS. 

For sheer obstruction for obstruction's sake, 

nothing the House of Lords have ever done beats their action 
over the London County Council's Bill to run tramways over the 
bridges and along the Embankment. In 1905, although it had 
passed its third reading in the Commons without opposition, the 
Lords at once rejected it. In 1906 they passed it, and the cars 
were running before the end of the year. Yet the case for the Bill 
was precisely the same in the two years ! The only explanation 
of their rejecting it in 1905 would seem to be that, finding them- 
selves, at the end of a long period of Tory rule, naturally out of 
practice in obstruction they threw it out simply to keep their 
hand in. 

These are instances, taken almost at random, from the past 
record of the Lords. They are bad portions of a bad 
reoord. 

THE PEOPLE CAN AND WILL NO LONGER 
TOLERATE LIBERAL MEASURES, PASSED 
BY OVERWHELIVIIAIG IVIAJORITIES IN THE 
ELECTED HOUSE OF COMMONS, BEING 
THROWN OUT OR MUTILATED BY A TORY 
ANO« UNREPRESENTATIVE CHAMBER. 

Published by the LliiKilAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT(inconnection with the National 
Liberal Federation ;ind the Liberal Central Association), 42, Parliament Street, We»tmH»^r 
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THE BISHOPS' RECORD 



AS LEGISLATORS IN 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 



Perhaps the attitude of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords towards the 
Education Bill came as a surprise 
to you. You will probably be less 
surprised when you read and consider 
the followlns record i— 



VOTES OF BISHOPS. 

Bill to abolish capital punishment for stealing from 
shops property of the Taloie of five shillings — 

xOJLv •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

National Education : Parochial Schools Bill (author- 
ising provision of schools where needed out of 
the rates) ... ••• 
Appointment of Committee of Privy Council for 
Education — 1807. (Rejected without a division) 

Roman Catholic Disabilities Bill> 1821 

Do. do. 1822 

^ Da do. 1829 (Ireland 

th«n on the verge of civil war) 

Jews' Disabilities Repeal Bill, 1883 

(The- Archbishop of Canterbury, in moving the rejection 
of this Bill, urged that the " moral and intellectual capa- 
city of the Jews was not such as to entitle them to any 
share in the Legislature.") 



For. 



2 

1 

10 
3 



Against. 



i& 



25 
23 

20 
20 
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VOTES OV BtSHOl'g. 
Jews' Disabilities Repeal Bill, 1858 (when Bill 

pCl88CCL ) ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Admission of Dissenters to Universities, 1834 .•. 
University Tests Abolition Bill, 1867 

Do. do. 1869 

Church Bate Abolition Bill, 1858 

Do. do. 1860 

Do. do. 1867 

Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill (to abolish 
the declaration which prevented Nonconformists 
accepting public offices) — 1860 

Do. do. 1861 

Do. do. 1862 

Do. do. 1863 

Do. do. 1865 

(The Bill passed the following year.) 

Burials question (Lord Granville's motion to permit 
"Christian and orderly '^ services other than 
that of the Church of England in Church- 
yards) — 1876 

Similar motion — 1877 

Do. (later in session) — 1877 

Do. do. 1877 

Burials Act— 1880 

Irish Church Bill— 1869 

Reform Bill— 1831 

Do. 1832 



For. Agaiiui 
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DON'T YOU THINK THIS IS 
AN AMAZINO REOORO P 
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LEST WE FORGET ! 



Some Good Straight Opinions on 
tlie House of Lords. 



John Briffht. 

" It is not consistent with the character and freedom of a great 

nation that an irresponsible Hoase-~a House that is not 

representative — should have the power every few years to bring 
About a great and grave crisis like this."— JwZy 11 <A, 1884. 

** Ufiless Engl^ freedom be a fraud and a sham, the English 

people will knotr how to deal with a titled and hereditary 
OhaxnbCSr whose arrogance and class selfishness have long been at war 
Avith the highest interests of this nation." — July 26<A, 1884. 

" I will ask you what would have become of the conntry if 
the Lords — the majority of the Lords — had ruled unchecked 

for the last 60 years ? (A Voice : < A revolution.') By this time 

the country would have been enslaved or ruined, or a 
revolution would have swept them away— it might possibly 

have swept away even the venerable monarchy itself." — AugTist 4^A, 

1884. 

The Duke ef Devonshire (as Lord Hartinston). 

" We shall protest unanimously against the assumption of the 
House of Lords that they have a right to dictate to the Government 
the time when the appeal to the people shall be made. . . . The 
possession of the confidence of the House of Lords is not 
essential to the existence of a Government— in fact, no 
Liberal Government has ever possessed that confidence.— 

^uly 26</i, 1884. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 

^* During tlie last 100 years the House of Lords has never contri- 
^buted one iota to popular liberties or popular freedom, or done any- 
-thing to advance the common weal. ... It has protected 
<6very abuse and sheltered every privilege. It has denied 
justice and delated reform. It is irresponsible without inde- 
pendence, obstinate without courage, arbitrary without 
judgment^ and arrogant without knowledge/'— ^u^t^^t 4tA, 
1884. 

<'. . . Their claim to dictate the laws which we shall 
make, the way in which we shall govern ourselves—to spoils 
delay, even reject measures demanded by the popular voice, 
j^assed after aue discussion by the majority of the people's 
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House • • . is a claim contrary to reason, opposed 1l» 
justice, and wMch we will resist to the death. .... 

The House of Lords has become, so far as the majority is concerned, 
a mere branch of the Tory Caucus, a mere instrumert of the 
Tory organisation*"T-C?c^o6er 7ih, 1884. 

" I have no spite against the House of Lords, but aS a Dissenter 

I have an account to settle with them, and I promise you I 
wilt not forget the reckoning. , • . The cup is nearly full 
The career of high-handed wrong is coming to an end. 
. . . If they will not bow to the mandate of the people they 
shall lose for ever the authority they have so long abused."- 
October 20th, 1884. 

Lord Goschen. 

" I believe that the feeling which exists in the majority of the 
Liberal Party with regard to the House of Lords does not arise from 
the fact that the House of Lords is an hereditary body or an aristo- 
cratic body, but from this, that they are a permanent Conserva- 
tive or High Tory Committee. . . . I say that a legislative 
body having a permanent majority belonging to one political 
party in the State is a danger to that body itself "—September 
I6th, 1885. 

Mr. Jesse Coiiinffs. 

" Who was it to be, the nation or Lord Salisbury ? . , * 
The agitation must extend ... to sweeping away the power 

of the House of Lords. Not once or twice but scores of times that 

hereditary Chamber had stood in the way of the people's will. . 

It would be a national degradation if they endured any longer 

this intolerable interference with the people's will."— »/w?y 

2lst, 1884. 

" He saw the words they must * mend or end the House of Lords.' 
There were some institutions not worth mending. They wero 
radically bad; they were founded on a wrong principle." — Augu.4 
4th, 1884. 

" He was no reformer of the House of Lords. He demanded it* 
total abolition as a legislative assembly."— Oc^oJer 7th, 1884. 



Those were the views of Liberal Unionists 
when they wero LIboraIsm Mew, the House 
of Lords has not ohangotl—oxoepi thai iO' 
day the Liberal minority In It Is mueh 
smaller than H was twenty years agom 

Show that you deollne to allow your 
legislation to be at the meroy of ^^a High 
Tory Oommltteom'^ 
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MR. GLADSTONE 



AND 



THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

From the last Speech the Grand Old Man ever delivered 
in the House of Commons (March \8t^ 1894^. 



"We feel that this Bill (the Parish CouncQs Bill) is a Bill of such 
value that upon the whole, great as we admit the objections to be to 
the acceptance of these amendments, the objections are still greater 
-and weightier to a course which would lead to the rejection of the BilL 

A State of Things . . . whioh . ■ ■ Cannot Continue. 

" We are compelled to accompany that acceptance with the sorrow- 
ful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary or casual nature 
merely, but differences of conviction, differences of prepossession, 
differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental tendency 
Tjetween the House of Lords and the House of Commons, appear to have 
reached a development in the present year such as to create a State 
of things of which we are compelled to say that, in our 
judgment, it cannot continue. Sir, I do not wish to use hard 
words, which are easily employed and as easily retorted. It is a game 
that two can play at — but without using hard words, without pre- 
■suming to judge of motives, without desiring or venturing to allege 
imputations, I have felt it a duty to state what appear to me to be 
indisputable facts. 

Must Co Fomvard to its issue. 

'' The issue which is raised between a deliberative As- 
sembly elected by the votes of more than six millions of 
people, and a deliberative Assembly occupied by many men 
of virtue* by many men of talent, of course with considerable 
<liversities and varieties, is a controversy which, when once 
raised, must go forward to its issue. The issue has been 
postponed, long postponed, I rejoice to say. 

A Solution wiii liave to be Found. 

" It has been postponed in many cases to a considerable degree by 
that discretion, circumspection, and reserve in the use of enormous 
privileges which the House of Lords on various occasions in my recol- 
lection, in the time of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen 
and other periods, have shown. But I am afraid, Sir, that the epoch, 
the age of that reserve and circumspection may have gone by. I will 
not abandon all hope of it, but I must say of the present — I do not 
like to say that the situation is intolerable, because that is a hard and 
may seem a dictatorial word ; but I think hon. gentlemen opposite 
must feel as I feel that in some way or other a solution will 
have to be found for this tremendous contrariety and in- 
<:essant conflict upon matters of high principle and profound 
importance between the representatives of the people and 
those who will fill a nominated Chamber. 
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We tako ... (lie side of the House of Commons. 

" It is not with the House of Commons to pronounce a judgment 
on this subject. The House of Commons is itself a party in the case. 
I have no difficulty in pronouncing a judgment on behalf of the 
Ministry in the issues that have been raised throughout this year be- 
tween the two Houses. We take frankly, fully, and finally the 
side of the House of Commons. The House of Commons could 
not be a final judge in its own case, and I am by no means anxious to- 
precipitate proceedings of that kind, however they might bo- invited 
by an impatience most natural in the circumstances of the case^ 

A Higher Authority . . . The Authority of the Nation. 

** No doubt, Sir, there is a higher authority than the House of 
Commons. It is the authority of the nation which must in the last 
resort decide. Happily, we know that we all of us are sufficiently 
trained in the habits of constitutional freedom to regard that issue as 
absolutely final upon one and upon all alike of every one of these subjects. 

The Time when that Judgment ie to be invited. 

"The time when that judgment is to be invited and the circum- 
stances under which it is to be invited, of course, constitute a question 
of the gravest character, and one which the Executive Government of 
the day can alone consider and decide. 

Will Demand a Settlement. 

" My duty terminates by calling the attention of the House to tha 
fact, which it is really impossible to set aside, that in considering 
these amendments, limited as their scope may seem to some to be, we- 
are considering a part, an essential and inseparable part, of a ques- 
tion enormously large, a question which has become pro- 
foundly acute, which will demand a settlement and must 
receive at an early date that settlement from the highest 
authority. In these circumstances the House will understand that 
we have not dealt lightly with this matter, that if we give advice to 
accept what, as it comes to us, is undoubtedly a damaged and a muti- 
lated Bill we have given that advice under the gravest sense of our 
responsibility, and that, considering the nature of the issue to which 
we have adverted, we are unwilling to do anything in our power for 
the purpose of unnecessarily stimulating the sharpness of the crisis by 
consigning to destruction the only very important and truly national 
portion remaining of the arduous work of the Session now expiring. 
Having said this, and thanking the House for the attention they have 
given me, I have only to signify that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to acquiesce in the amendments which have been made by the- 
House of Lords." 

Now, after 10 years of Tory Rule, in whicit 
the House of Lords has siumberedp it is once 
more awalce. 

Which side do YOU taice? Do you agree 
with IMr. Gladstone in taicinfir <<Frani(iy, fuiiy^ 
and finaiiy the side of the House of 
Commons " 7 
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THE WRECKED 
EDUCATION BILL 



WHAT THE GENERAL ELECTION 
DETERMINED. 

IN January, 1906, the country gave the Liberal Party the 
greatest Parliamentary majority of modern times. It 
charged that majority with the task of restoring to Rate- 
Aided Education those prmciples of common agreement in 1870 
flagrantly violated by Mr. Balfour in 1902. They were : — 

(i.) If a school accepts Rate- Aid, it must come fully imder public 
control. 

(11.) If a school accepts Bate- Aid, it must not teach any *< re- 
ligious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination." 

(iii.) If a school receives Rate- Aid, its teachers must have no 
religious test applied to them on appointment. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DID. 

Well, the Liberal Cabinet at once went painstakingly to work 
and prepared a Bill to carry out this commission. The Govern- 
ment gave up 49 Parliamentary days to its discussion. Its Second 
Reading was carried by a majority of 206 votes; its Third Reading 
by a majority of 192. It was therefore sent to the House of 
Lords backed by greater Parliamentary majorities than any Bill 
since the great Keform Bill of 1832. 

It was read a First time in the House of Lords without a 
Division ; it was read a Second time in the House of Lords with- 
out a Division. Thus we may assume that the Lords accepted its 
main principles. 

THE WRECKING IN THE LORDS. 

This notwithstanding, the Lords, in the Committee stage, 
deliberately laid themselves out to revolutionise the whole scope 
and purpose of the Bill. Right and left they crippled or 
entirely destroyed the discretion and power of the great Local 
Education Authorities. Eight and left they transformed a 
frankly Undenominational BUI into a far more Denominational 
measure than the Act of 1902. Right and left they fastened 
Denominational fetters upon the teachers. And, so blindly un- 
intelligent was their whole scheme of amendments, that from the 
purely administrative point of view they left the Bill a hopeless 
tangle of impossibilities. Again and again the Duke of Devon- 
shire protested, and again and again he protested in vain* 
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The wrecking work of the Lords left the Oommons no 
alternative but to send the Lords' amendments back en bloc. And 
they were so sent back by a majority of 309 votes— the largest 
in the long series of. overwhelming majorities by which the 
Government's policy was endorsed in the Commons. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 

But for the sake of Educational peace and progress, and in 
order to bring this melancholy squabble to an honourable close, 
the Government offered the Denominationalists and their friends 
in the Lords large and generous concessions. So far-reaching, 
indeed, were they that Liberals winced as they heard thm 
announced. Still the Party, both in Parliament and the country, 
loyally accepted that which, but for an ardent desire to find a 
happy issue out of this lamentable strife, Liberals might well have 
resisted. 

MR. BALFOUR DETERMINED TO WRECK 
THE BILL. 

Sut it was all of no avail. Mr. Balfour meant to wreck the 
Bill. And no concession which the Government could have 
offered would have turned him from his purpose. And so, by a 
majority of 80 peers — the Duke of Devonshire protesting to the 
last — the great labours of the first Session of a great Liberal 
Government were swept away. Ten months of toil and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the People's representatives were set at 
naught ; and the path, which promised so much of Educational 
peace and progress remains strewn with bitterness, perplexity, 
and strife. 



What the Wrecked Bill would 
have done for Education. 



It is to the Leader of the Tory Party in the Commons that 
Education owes this blow. Let the people realise what he has 
prevented them from achieving. The wrecked Bill would have 
secured the following, amongst other, reforms : — 

I.— Every Publio Elementary Sohool would have 

been brought under Public Control. 

[7046 Council Schools, accommodating 3,468,595 children, are 
already under full public control. The wreoklngr of the Bill 
leaves 1 3,837 Non-provided Schools, aceommodatingr 
3957^9371 children, whose education is provided out of 
rates and taxes, where the Balfour Act of 1902 left them.] 

2 
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II.— All the Managers of every Public Elemental^ 
School would have been the nominees of the Local 
JBducation Authorities. 

[For each of the 13,837 Non-provided Schools there are six 
Managers ; and in each case, under the Act of 1902, the private 
denominational Trustees elect four Managers, and the Public two.] 

IIL — Every public Elementary school teacher in 
England and Wales would have become a public 
4BerYant. 

[There are 164,732 teachers in the Public Elementary Schools; 
78,734 certificated adults; 61,145 uncertificated adults; and 24,853 
juvenile pupil teachers. There are no figures showing how these 
are distributed between Council and Non-provided Schools, but it 
is safe to say that there are in the Non-provided Schools 
between 75,000 and 80,000 teachers. These are now 
paid entirely out of public fun^s by the Xioc«a Sduca- 
tion Authorities. But they remain In each case the 
servants of the Managrers, four out of whom on each 
board of six are chosen by the private denominational 
Trustees.] 

lY.— The Education of Yillage England and Wales 
mrould have passed out of the hands of eoolesiastical 
into public oontrol. 

[This was one of the main purposes of the Bill. The forces of 
ecclesiastical and teiTitorial domination were too fii'uily entrenched 
in the House of Lords to enable the people's will to prevail. It was 
because the Government declined to be a party to giving up the 
State School teacher in the villages to the Church that all eiforts 
at a settlement failed.] 

Y.—For the first time in English Educational 
History the State school teacher would have been 
aUowed-^without prejudice to his office— to withdraw 
from the task of giving religious teaching, about 
which he might entertain conscientious scruples. 

[This great "Charter of Liberty** for the teacher — a Charter 
which would have done so much to clarify and perfect the giving 
of religious teaching — fails at the instance of the self-styled fiiends 
of religious teaching.] 

YI.— Payments out of public funds for Denomi- 
national teaching would have been illegal. 

[By the judgment of the House of Lords given on December 14th 
these payments are now legal, though the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, in the debates on Clauses III. and TV, of the 
wrecked BUI, accepted without dissent the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this matter.] 

YII.— A great and beneficent scheme of Medical 
Inspection and Treatment for the suffering children 
•of the poorer schools would have been initiated. 

[No. one can measure the far-reaching v|tlue -of this great 
reform, for which Mr. Balfour himself sympathetically pleaded 
when the Bill was in Committee in the Conunons.] 

3 
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YIIL— Every Non-Provided School Teacher dis- 
placed from OF worsened in his office by the opera- 
tions of the Government's BiU would have received 
compensation from Public Funds. 

[It is the fashion of the Tory party, of the Peers, and of the 
Bishops especially, to pose as the particular friends of the Non- 
Provided School Teacher. And yet in 1902, when a similar proposal 
was made in connection with the Bill of 1902, neither Bishops nor 
Peers would look at it. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh tried to secure 
this small act of justice for a devoted body of servants upon whomr 
Most Revei*end and Right Reverend prelates are never tired of 
bestowing the most affectionate tributes, and for whose "liberty" 
the Bishops especially have lately been remarkably concerntd» 
But the proposal was resisted by the Bishop of Winchester, and 
ultimately withdrawn.] 



The People versus Mr. Balfour 
and 132 Peers. 

This then, In short, is what the 
wreclced Biii would have achieved for 
Education, the Child, and the Teacher. 
But a great scheme of Reform has 
been frustrated by 132 peers at the 
Instance of the Leader of the Tory 
Party In the House of Commons. 
Beaten by overwhelming majorities 
in the People's Representative 
Chamber, he has secured his ends by 
invoking the aid of a small band of 
entirely unrepresentative and bitterly 
prejudiced territorial magnates as- 
sisted by a handful of Bishops of the 
established Church. For the moment 
the people have no remedy. But does 
any one suppose that this monstrous 
and intolerable proceeding can long 
go unavenged? 
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THE LORDS AS WRECKERS. 



The Blaek Reeord of WOGm 



You sometimes hear a good deal about the necessity of there being 
two Houses of Parliament — we are told that it would be dangerous to 
have only one. Tories who seek in this way to justify the existence 
of the House of Lords with its present powers forget that for all 

practical purposes there is no Second Chamber when 
the Tory Party Is In power. From 1895 to 1905 the 

House of Lords might just as well have never existed. 

THE AWAKENING. 
Now» howerer, all that is changed. The long sleep is over, the 
Peers are awake— there is Tory IMfOrk tO be done in 

rejectingr or mutliatlnfl: Liberal Bills. They dare 

not wreck every Bill a Liberal Government sends up to them from the 
House of Commons. That would be too dangerous, but they go 

M far as they dare. They act SO as bost to help the 

Tory Party* They are often quite mistaken in thinking that 
what they do will play the Tory game, but that is their idea. 

THE ALIENS BILL. 

Let us see what their record is this year. Last siunmer they 
had to consider the Aliens Bill, which had passed the House of 

Commons without a word belngr said agralnst It. 

It was brought in by a Labour member, and prevented employers, 
when a labour dispute was on, from importing foreigners in order 
to take the place of those out on strike. This the Lordt rejected, 
on the empty pretence that it was not a Qovernment Bill. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

That this was a mere pretence was shown by their 
treatment of the Education Bill. Contrast the Lords' 

treatment of Mr. BIrrell's Bill of 1906 and of 

Mr. Balfour's Bill of 1902. In 1902 Mr. Balfour had 
not the faintest authority from the country for his proposals ; indeed, 
at the General Election of 1900 the electors were told that th« 
war was the Oniy Issue upon which at that time theii 
opinion was being taken. S If in 1902 the Lords had asked "Qo 

the electors authorise this Bill?" and "Do the 
electors, now that they see It, approve of 

It?'' the answer to both questions must have been "NOt" 
Far different has been the conduct of the Liberal Party. 81 r 

Henry Canfipbell-Bannerman, in his Albert Hall speech 
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before the General Election, told the eleotora ^hat the Liberal policy 
on Education was, as even the Morning Fast (a London Tory paper) 
admits. The result of the General Election showed that the country 
approved of this policy, and yet the Lords flout the opinions of the 
electors, and wreck Mr. BirrelPs Bill because they, the peers- 
elected by nobody* responsible to nobody--do 

not like it» 

"ONE MAN ONE VOTE." 

Another well-known and understood part of Liberal policy was 
''One Man, one Vote," Yet the Lords reject a Bill to make 
this the rule at Parliamentary elections, as it already is at County 
Council elections. Indeed, the Tories themselves, in 1888, said that 
in the election of a County Council no elector must vote more than 
once. The Lords will not have the rule applied to Parliamentary 

elections. Why % Because to sweop away this ronn nant 
of propertied prlvlfegre would be to injure Tory 
chances In constituencies where there are 
iarfl^e numbers of out-voters. 

THE SACRED RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

The Lords did not reject either the Agricultural Holdings Act or 
the Town Tenant (Ireland) Act, but they SOriOUSly Injured 
both measares, because they thought the rights of landed i»x)perty (that 

is, their rights, because they are a House Of Landlords) 

were attacked. Both measures merely gave the tenants the full 
benefit of their work or expenditure. 

THE HUNGRY SCOTTISH CHILD. 

Perhaps the meanest thing the Lords did was to cut Scotland out 
of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act. An overwhelming 
majority of Scottish M.P.'s were in favour of the Scottish child bein^ 
treated like the English or Welsh child. But no. The SCOttlSil 

Child who comes to sch<Mi hungrry must stay 
hungrry-thanks to the tender mercies of the 
House of Lords, 



THIS IS THE LORDS' RECORD IN THE 
1st YEAR OF LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 



WHAT DO YOU THtMK OF tT9 
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The Statute Book 

OF 1906. 



Acts passed Into Law during the First 
Year of Liberal Government. 



[An asterisk (*) indicates thxit the ttieasure was introdivced by the 
Liberal Gavemrtientf a dagger (t) tJuit fa/iiUties for Us poMO^e 
were afforded by the Government J] 

t Agrioulturai Holdings. (6 Edward YII. c. 56.) 

Amends the law relating to Agricultural Holdings, by — 
(1) simplifying the method of arbitration as to questions 
arising between landlord and tenant ; (2) providing for com- 
pensation to tenants for damage done to crops by winged game 
or deer ; (3) giving to tenants freedom of cropping and of 
disposal of produce ; (4) giving to tenants, in case their 
tenancies are put an end to without good and sufficient cause, 
compensation for loss or expense in connection with sale or 
removal of goods or stock ; (5) giving to tenants compensation 
for repairs to farm buildings ; and (6) providing for the making 
of a record of the condition of the holding on the commence- 
ment of the tenancy. [Introdiiced as the " Land Te^iure Bill."'} 

^Alkali, etc., Works. (6 Edward Vll. c. 14.) 

Consolidates and amends the Acts of 1881 and 1892. 

* Army Annual. (6 Edward VII. c 2.) 

In addition to the usual clauses, abolishes flogging in mili- 
tary prisons, 

^ Bills of Exchange (1882) Amendment 

(6 Edward VII. c. 17.) 
Amends Section 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, by 
enacting that a banker receives payment of a crossed cheque 
for a customer under this section, notwithstanding that he 
credits his customer's account with the amount before receiving 
payment. 
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* Burials. (6 Edward VII. c. 44.) 

Amends the law as to the consent of an owner or occupier 
of a dwelling house adjacent to a burial ground. 

^Census of Production. (6 Edward VII. c. 49.) 

Provides for the compilation of statistics as to the home 
trade of the country, the census to be conducted under the 
supervision of the Board of Trade. 

^Charitable Loan Sooieties (Ireland). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 23.) 

Remedies certain defects in previous Acts relating to loan 
societies in Ireland. 

^Colonial Marrlagee. (6 Edward VII. c. so.) 

Provides that a marriage with a deceased wife's sister con- 
tracted in a British colony and legal in that colony shall be 
legal in the United Kingdom. 

^ Coneolldated Fund (Appropriation). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 26.) 

Authorises the issue out of the Consolidated Fund of money 
to meet expenditure, and appropriates the issues to the sums 
voted in Supply. 

"" Consolidated Fund (No. 1). (6 Edward YII. c. i.) 

Authorises supplementary payments for the public services 
of the year ending March, 1906, and payments on account for 
the year ending March, 1907. 

^ Crown Lands. (6 Edward VII. c. 28.) 

Makes the President of the Board of Agriculture an addi- 
tional Commissioner of Woods and Forests, adjusts the juris- 
diction over foreshores of various departments, and enables 
improvements and development of Crown lands to be under- 
taken. 

^ Deanory of Manohester. (6 Edward VII. c. 19.) 

Rearranges the revenues of the Deanery of Manchester. 
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^DOgS. (6 Edward VTI. c. 32.) 

Enables stray dogs to be seized, and makes the owners of 
dogs responsible for damage to horses, cattle, and sheep- 
worrying. The Bill was first introduced in 1894. 

Eduoatlon of Defeotive Children (Sootiand). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 10.) 

Gives power to School Boards, either singly or in combina- 
tion, to make special proyision for the education, medical 
inspection, and, where required, conveyance to and from school 
of epileptic, crippled, or defective children between five and 
sixteen years of age, and to defray the cost out of the school 
fund. 

^Education (Provision of Meais). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 57.; 

Enables local education authorities, at an annual cost not 
exceeding a halfpenny rate, to supplement and assist voluntary 
efforts and to provide meals for school children needing them, 
the cost of such meals to be recovered from parents in a position 
to pay. 

^ Expiring Laws Continuanoe. (6 Edward Yli: c. 51.) 

Continues for another year a number of annual Acts, 
with the exception of the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
1881. 

* Extradition. (6 Edward VII. c. 15.) 

In pursuance of a convention with the United States of 
America, includes bribery among extradition crimes. 

^ Fatal Aooidents and Sudden Deaths Inquiry 

(Sootiand). (6 Edward VII. c. 35.) 
Remedies defects in the law relating to inquests in Scotland. 

^Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 27.) 
Compels persons who sell fertilisers and feeding stuffs to 
set out in the invoice the chemicals and ingredients of which 
they are cgmppsed. 
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^ FInanOO. (6 Edward VII. c. 8.) 

Provides for revenue of the year 1906-7, reduces the duty 
on tea by Id. per pound, abolishes the coal tax, and adjusts 
the duty on stripped tobacco. 

Creund Game (Amendment). (6 Edv^rard Yll. c. 21.) 

Amends the Ground Game Act of 1880 by which the right 
of occupiers of moorland, &c., to kill ground game is extended. 

^ Indian Rallwaye Aot Amendment. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 9.) 
Makes permanent the Act of 1894. 

^ Isle ef Man (Customs). (6 Edward VII. c. is.) 

Reduces the duty on tea imported into the Isle of Man, 
and makes other alterations in conformity with the Finance 
BiU. 

^Justices Of the Peaoe. (6 Edward VII. c. 16.) 

Abolishes the property qualification previously required of 
county magistrates. 

* Labourers (Ireland). (6 Edward VII. c. 37.) 

Amends the law relating to the provision of labourers' 
dwellings in Ireland, and provides for more simple and efficient 
administration and cheaper loans. 

^Land Tax Commlsslonors. (6 Edward VII. c. 52.) 

Provides for additional Land Tax Commissioners, and re- 
moves the property qualification for such Commissioners. 

^ Licensing (Removal of Doubts). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 42.) 
Makes it clear that it is sufficient if licensing powers in 
boroughs are exercised by a majority of the Justices present. 

^ Looal Authorities (Transfer of Treasury Powers). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 33.) 
Makes the Local Government Board the authority for 
sanctioning borrowing by local bodies under the Baths and 
Washhouses and Burial Acts as it is at present the authority 
for sanctioning other loans. .-^ . . - .;.-:, . -^ i ... •; - : 
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Looal Covernment (Ireland) Aot (1898) Amendment. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 31.) 
Amends tlie Act of 1898 with respect to bridges. 

t Marino insurance. (6 Edward VII. c. 4i.) 

Codifies the existing law so far as it is necessary for the 
guidance of the mercantile community. 

^ Marriage with Foreigners. (6 Edward VII. c. 40.) 

Makes regulations with respect to marriages of British 
subjects with foreigners abroad, and of foreigners with British 
subjects in the United Kingdom. 

^ Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 48.) 

A long and detailed measure amending the shipping law 
as it afPects owners and seamen. It applies to foreign ships 
using our ports the regulations applicable to British ships, 
amends the existing laws relating to passenger and emigrant 
ships and to deck loads, prohibits the granting of any fresh 
pilotage certificates to aliens, fixes a good provision scale for 
sailors, and provides for certificated cooks, increased minimum 
space per man, and makes shipowners responsible for expenses 
when a seaman is ill. 

^ Metrepolltan Police (Commission). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 6.) 

Creates a Commission to inquire into the conduct and 
practices of the police in certain parts of London. 

Municipal Corporations. (6 Edward VII. c. 12.) 

Adds to the end of Sub-section (e) of Section 12 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, the words, " or any society 
registered under the Industrial and Provideat Societies Acts, 
1893 and 1895/' 

t Musical Copyright. (6 Edward VII. c. 36.) 

Makes it illegal and punishable to sell une-utborised copies 
1 of miteic||,l compositions, 
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^ National Callerles of Sootland, 

(6 Edward VII. c. 50.) 
Abolishes the Board of Manufactures, and sets up a Board 
of Trustees, seven in number, to manage the Scottish National 
Galleries. Gives increased accommodation to the National 
Art Collections. 

"^Notloe of AOOidontS. (6 Edward YII. c. 53.) 

Amends the law as to notice of accidents in mines, quarries, 
factories, and workshops. 

^Open SpaoeS. (6 Edward YII. c. 25.) 

Consolidates the law in relation to open spaces, and facili- 
tates the transference to local authorities for public enjoyment 
of land held in trust for various public purposes. 

^ Police (Superannuation). (6 Edward YII. c. 7.) 

Amends the law as to retirement from the police force in a 
manner advantageous to the force and the individual police- 
man, while at the same time relieving the burden on the rates. 

^ Poet Oflloo (Literature for the Blind). 

(6 Edward YII. c. 22.) 
Enables the Postmaster-General to make arrangements for 
literature used by blind persons to be sent through the post at 
reduced rates. 

"" Poet Offloe (Money Ordere). (6 Edward YII. c. 4.) 

Enables small sums of money to be sent to and from 
certain foreign countries and the United Kingdom. 

t Prevention of Corruption. (6 Edward YII. c. 34.) 

Makes it punishable to give or accept bribes, secret 
commissions, or other considerations to or from an agent in 
relation to his principal's affairs. 

^ Public Truetee. (6 Edward YII. c. 55.) 

EstablisheMS the office of Public Trustee, wit^ special 
powers for the administration of small estates. In the case 
of other trusts, the Public Trustee may be appointed custodian 
trustee — ^he has the custody of the property administered by 
other trustees. The Public Trustee may also be appointed in 
a will or any other deed as trustee for any kind of private trust. 
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^PuUie Works Loans. (6 Edward YII. c. 29.) 

Authorises the Public Works Loan Oommissioners to 
borrow money on national credit in order to lend to local 
authorities. 

^Recordors, Stipondlary MaglstrateSi and Clorks 

of the Peaoe. (6 Edward YII. c. 46.) 
Enables deputies and persons to act temporarily to be 
appointed to these offices. 

^ Removal of Offensive Matter. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 45.) 
Makes the remoyal of offensive matter easier, by repealing 
part of a section of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839. 

^Reserve ForOOS. (6 Edward VII. c. 11.) 

Allows men belonging to the army reserve to reside in the 
colonies. 

^Revenue. (6 Edward VII. c. 20.) 

Puts the very numerous manufactures which depend on 
the use of industrial alcohol on an equal footing with similar 
industries abroad as regards the cost of the spirits, and creates 
machinery for checking the sale of bogus foreign wines. 

fSale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 39.) 
Public-houses in Ireland are to close on Saturday nights 
at 10 in the towns (5000 population) and at 9 elsewhere. 

^Seamen's and Soldiers' False Charaoters. 

(6 Edward VII. c. 5.) 
Makes it an oilence to forge a certificate of discharge of 
any seaman or soldier, or to use such a forgery in securing 
employment. 

^Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland). 

(6 Edward VII. c. 3.) 
Makes provision with respect to loans and sales for the 
purpose of supplying seed potatoes to occupiers of land in 
Ireland. 
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SollOltorS. (6 Edward VII. c. 24.) 

Amends the law in relation to solicitors who have become 
bankrupt 

^ Statute Law Revision (Sootland.) 

(6 Edward VIL c. 38.) 
Revises the pre-Union Law of Scotland, repeals unneces- 
sary enactments which are obsolete, and puts the law into one 
volume instead of ten. 

t street Betting. (6 Edward VIL c. 43.) 

Increases the penalties for frequenting and loitering in 
streets and other public places for purposes of betting, and 
gives to the police the power to arrest without warrant 
persons offending against its provisions. 

^ Trade Disputes. (6 Edward VII. c. 47.) 

Amends the law of conspiracy, pennits peaceful picketing, 
and secures immunity for Trade Union funds, thus placing 
the Trade Unions in the position in which it was thought 
they were prior to certain recent decisions of the Courts. 

fTewn Tenants (Ireland). (6 Edward VIL c. 54.) 

Gives compensation for improvements to tenants of houses 
and shops and for unreasonable disturbance to tenants of shops 
in Ireland. 

^Wireless Telegraphy. (6 Edward VII. c. is.) 

Continues the Act of 1904 until December 31st, 1909. 

^Workmen's Compensation. (6 Edward VIL c. 58.) 

Resettles the law of workmen's compensation (the previous 
Acts of 1897 and 1900 being repealed), includes for the first 
time six million workers (including workers in workshops and 
on transport service, seamen, postmen, clerks, shop assistants, 
and domestic servants), provides that compensation shall be 
payable for injuries to health in certain schedided dangerous 
trades, and amends the law on a large number of points as to 
which the Act of 1897 in its working has been found defective. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE WORKERS. 



Three important Government 

Measures put on the Statuto 

Book in the First Year of 

LIBERAL eOVERHillENT. 



l.-WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 

(a) Amends and oonsolidates law as to compensation 
for injuries by accident happening to workmen in course of em- 
ployment, and provides for compensation in the case of oertain 
industrial diseases. 

(b) Extends benefits of the law to workmen of every 
class (outworkers excepted), to seamen and shipmasters, 
shop assistants, postmen, and domestic servants, and to 
all employees whose annual remuneration does not 
exceed £250 (a total of about six million persons being 
added to those already entitled to compensation). 

(c) Awards compensation for all injuries causing more 
than one week's incapacity (in place of two weeks), and, in 
cases of incapacity lasting two weeks or more, makes it date back 
to day of accident 

, (d) Establishes a special scale of compensation for 
persons under twenty-one earning less than £1 a 
nTeeXa 

(e) Makes provision for facilitating the computation of 
the amount due as compensation, for safeguarding 
workmen against oppressive agreements, for regulating 
the payment of the amounts payable to dependants 
of deceased workmen, and for enabling the services of 
medical Referees to be more fully utilised. 

[over 
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2.HERGHAIIT SHIPPINB ACT. 

Establishes for the first time a oompulsory food scale on 
board ship. 

Secures on all foreign-going ships the carrying of a certi- 
ficated cook. 

Increases in the case of new vessels the space that must 
be given to the accommodation of the crew. 

Imposes on foreign ships in British ports the same regula- 
tions as to load-line and other matters as are applicable to British 
ships. 

Prohibits the granting of any fresh pilotage certi- 
ficates to aliens. 

Deals with numerous defects in the law of shipping that 
have long awaited remedy. 

3.-TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 

The OBJECT of the Act is to restore to the workers 
the right of effective combination. 

Its METHODS of doing this are to 

(a) Amend the Law of Conspiracy ; 
(3) Make peaceful picketing legal; and 
{c) Safeguard Trade Union Funds. 

This Act makes the Law what Parliament in 1871-1875 intended 
it to be, and what everj'body thought it was until recent decisions 
of the Courts of Law. The workers get rights with which over a 
quarter of a century of experience shows they can 
safely be entrusted. 

In NO yoar has thero evor 
boon 80 much legislation in the 
interoet of tho Workere. 
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THE 



PRIME MINISTER 



AND THE 



HOUSE OF LORDS. 



[From Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman's Speech in the House 
of CommonSy December 20th, 1906, on the occasion of the Burial 

of the Education Bill.] 



'^ Our aim . . . is to sepure a national and not a 
denominational system, public and not sectarian, 

on the general basis of a common Christianity instead 
of a sectional Christianity, to make our educational 
system the handmaid of the community and not the 
handmaid of any Church or sect,| and to prevent the 
common schools of this country, which are maintained 
out of the public purse, from being provided and worked 
with two doors, as we heard in the last Parliament, and 
I hope we shall never forget it — one bringing in the 
poor little children from the streets and the other 
ushering them into a particular Church. , • • • 

" The question we have to ask ourselves is — Is the 
general election and its result to go for nothing? 
I turn here from the educational to the general question. 
This education question has been before the country 
since 1902, and even earlier. It has been discussed 
and rediscussed The Act of 1902 has been the 
cause of intense bitterness and dissatisfaction. The^ 
grievance created by it and the flaws in the admin- 
istrative structure in many respects are such that there 
can be no peace and no siBttlement and no ordered^ 
progress int the work of education until the law is 
altered from its present condition. No one denies thiSi^ 
and no one denies that that was the opinion which 
helped to return the great majority sent by the con- 
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stituencies this time last year. No one denies the 
strength of the reflection of that opinion in this House. 
Who could deny it when these very amend meats were 
returned to the House of Lords but a few days ago by 
a majority of 309 ? Well, sir, at the biddittg Of a 
party which was condemned at the General 
Election— condemned as no party was ever con- 
demned before— the House of Lords has obliterated 
all these things. I desire to speak with perfect 
moderation and calmness, but it is difficult to reconcile 
such action on the part of the other House with that 
calm and impartial revision of hasty legislation which 
is assumed to be the greatest merit of that assembly. 
Perhaps it is even harder to see how that action 
justifies the claim that they are the true interpreters of 
the feelings and desires of the people, and even if it 
were so what is the good of maintaining a representa- 
tive system ? If the House of Commons were old and 
stale and worn-out, one would understand some reason 
in such an argument, but there is none today. It is 
plainly intolerable that a Second Chamber should, 
while one party in the State is in power, be its 
willing servant, and when that party has received 
unmistakable and emphatic condemnation by the 
country, be able itself to neutralise and thwart 
and distort the policy which the electors have 
shown they approve. That is a state of things to 
which for the nonce we must submit. A settlement of 
this great question of education has been prevented, 
and for that calamity we know, and the country knows, 
on whom is the responsibility. But the resources of 
the British Constitution are not wholly exhausted. 
THE RESOURCES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ARE NOT EXHAUSTED, AND I SAY WITH CON- 
VICTION THAT A WAY MUST BE FOUND, AND 
A WAY WILL BE FOUND, BY WHICH THE 
WILL OF THE PEOPLE, EXPRESSED THROUGH 
THEIR ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES IN THIS 
HOUSE, WILL BE MADE TO PREVAIL." 
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THE FARMER'S CHARTER: 

THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT 
OF 1906. 

THE LAND TENURE BILL by which name the 
country last year came to know the Bill originally 
introduced into Parliament some years ago by Mr. GOOrg^O 
Lambsrti M.P. for the South Molton Division of Devon, 
was brought into the present Parliament (at first) by 
Mr. Agar-Robartes, M.P. for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall, and was afterwards piloted by Mr. SoareSf 
M.P. for the Barnstaple Division of Devon, until it was 

taken up and carried by the Liberal Government 

Just before it passed into law its name was (quite rightly) 

altered to '' The Agricultural Hcldings Act, 1906/^ 

and it is now to be read with the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts of 1883 and 1900. 

Before these Acts, flirmers had nc Clatm against 

their landlords for compensation for the improve- 
ments they had made on the land they ocdupiedp 

unless the agreement under which they held the land, or 
unless the custom of the country, gave them the right to 
compensation. By the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883 the tenant first obtained a RIGHT to compensation by 

statute. Under it, on quitting his holding, he can 

obtain from his landlord compensation for certain im- 
provements (practically defined as manurialimprbvements). 
the amount ot compensation being measured by the value 
of the improvement to an incoming tenant. 'He can 
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claim for drainage also if he has given proper notice to 
the landlord. The Act of 1900 altered the machinery for 
making the claim, and added to the list of improvements 
for which the tenant could make a claim. Th6 Aot of 

1906 confers further and great benefits on the 

tenant. Some critics have said that it only makes into 
law what every good landlord has hitherto done. But 
that of itself is a great boon. A tenant may have a good 
landlord, but he never knows when that man may die, or 
sell, and he has no guarantee of the character of the 
successor. This Act gives him legal protection in the 
following ways : — 

REPAIRS. 

On some estates the landlord agrees to do them. More 
generally he finds materials, and the tenant cartage and 
labour. If there is no mention of them in the agreement, 
and no custom concerning them, the landlord is not bound 
to do repairs at all. By the new Act, if buildings 
** necessary for the proper cultivation or working of the 
holding" are out of repair, and the tenant is not bound 
by agreement to repair them, he can give the landlord 
notice in writing of the repairs wanted and that he is 
going to do them The landlord then must either 
let the tenant do them, and pay him on quitting the 
value of the repairs to an incoming tenant, or do them 
himself. 

CROPPING. 

Hitherto, tenants have been very tightly bound down 
by their agreements to farm the land in certain specified 
ways, and have been prevented from selling off the 
produce. These agreements were not always strictly 
enforced against good tenants, but the provisions were 

2 
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there, and they sometimes were brought to bear when 
least expected. For the future, notwithstanding any 

agreement, tenants will be free to orop their arable 
land as they please and to dispose of the crops, 

€?o long as they bring back to the land " the full 
equivalent manurial value " of the crops so disposed of, 
and provide against the injury or deterioration of the 
land. In the last year of the tenancy, however, this 
section will not apply, and they will then have to farm 
according to their agreement. 

GAME. 

Parliament did something to protect tenant farmers 
against damage by game by the Ground Game Aot, 
1880| which authorised tenant farmers to kill hares and 
rabbits. In the new Act, deer, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse and black-game are called game, and where these 
(or any of them) do damage to crops, exceeding a shilling 
per acre, and the tenant has neither the right to kill 
them nor permission in writing to do so, he can roOOVer 

the damage from his landlord, and of this right he 

•cannot be deprived by agreement or limitation. If, as 
of course often happens, the landlord has let the shooting 
(and therefore cannot kill down the game and prevent the 
damage), the shooting tenant must indenmify him against 
all claims for compensation. 

UNREASONABLE DISTURBANCE. 

It has sometimes happened that tenant farmers have 
been turned out of their farms just after an election, for 
no good reason that they can discover or imagine. In 

future, any tenant who le the vlotim of ^unreason- 

3 
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able disturbance," can reoover from his landlord 
("notwithstanding any agreement to the oon- 
traiy") oompensatlen for his loss in selling or 
removing his household goods, or his producer 

stock, or implements. There are many conditions 
attached (as, for instance, that the tenant must give notice 
in writing of his claim), but the most important is that 
the dispute is not to be settled in the law courts, but by 
an arbitrator. 

RECORD OF HOLDING. 
In all tenancies entered into after January, 1909, if 
either party requires it, a record of the condition of the 
holding is to be made by a skilled person. 



In all these important matters the 
Liberal party has conferred great 
benefits upon the tenant farmer. The 
Act would have been still more bene- 
ficial but for the persistent opposition 
In both Houses of Parliament of the 
Tory party, who thus made them- 
selves the advocates and defenders 
of bad landlord^. Their opposition 
was finally beaten down and defeated 
after long and wearisome debates, and 
the whole of the farmers, of the 
country to-day are In. consequence 
in a better position. 
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WHAT THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 

HAS DONE FOR 

THE FARMER. 



A TORY candidajbe recently said that *' it was a curious thing 
that the great mass of agrloultural legisla- 
tion oame firom the Radioal Party." This is 

true, but it is not at all "curious." What would be "curious" 
would be if such legislation came from the Tory party, which is 
the landlord party^ and which in five years gave only six 
hours of House of Commons time to agriculture. Already, in their 
first two years, the Liberal Government have done more for the 
Farmer than the Tories did in all their ten years. They have 
passed the Agricultural Holdings Act (the " Land Tenure" Bill, as 
it was popularly called), the Dogs Act, the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, and the Butter and Margarine Act ; while the Ground 
Game Amendment Act brought in by Mr. Beale, a Liberal Member, 
has also been carried. This is an excellent record for two years* 
work. What does the Farmer gain from these Acts ? 

THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT. 

But for the House of laOrds this Act would have done 
even more for the Farmer than it does. The Lords " amended " 
it, but the Government had to accept most of their amendments in 
order to pass the Act at all. Even as it is, it secures to the 
Farmer the following benefits : — 

(1) laBOAI. BROTBCTIOir IN BBOABD TO 

RBPAIR8. 

If ** necessary" buildings are out of repair, and the tenant is 
not bound by agreement to repair them, he can give the landlord 
notice in writing of the repairs wanted and that he is going to do 

them. The landlord then most either do them him- 
self or let the tenant do them^ and pay him on 
quitting the value of the improvement to an in- 
coming tenant. 

(2) RZaHTS OF OROPPIBO. 

Notwithstanding any agreement, tenants will be free (except 
in the last year of their tenancy) to orop their arable land 

as they please, and to dispose of the crops. 
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(3) Tiiaot^tBlSLit V6n, £»AMAc^fi<&t c^AMfl. 

•^ Where deer, pheasants, partridges, grousfe or blacks-game do 
damage to crops exceeding a shilling per acre, and the tenant has 
neither the right to kill them nor permission in writing to do so, he 

can recover the damage from his landlord^ and of 
this right he cannot be deprived by agreement or 
limitiition. 

(4) SKCURITT A«AIN8T UNRIIASOirABIJS 

BISTURBANCX. 
Any tenant who is the victim of ^^unreasonable 
disturbance'^ can recover from his landlord C' not- 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary") 
compensation for his loss in selling or removing 
his household goods^ or his produce^ stocky or 
implements. 

THE DOGS ACT, 

This Act provides that the owner of a dog shall be liable to 
damages for any injury done to cattle by that dog. 

A Dogs Bill was more than once introduced by the Tories, but 
in lo years of power they never found time to pass it ! 

THE FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS ACT. 

This Act secures that a farmer will know that he is getting 
what he wants and what he is paying for, by compelling sellers 
of fertilisers and feeding stuffs to set out in the invoice the 
chemidals and ingredients of which their wares are composed. 

THE BUTTER AND MARGARINE ACT. 

f This Act provides for the registration and inspection of butter 
'.factories^ fixes the amount of moisture for butter, margarine, and 
the article hitherto known as •' milk-blended butter," and provides 
generally for the protection of the farmer and the consumer, 

THE GROUND GAME AMENDMENT ACT. 

This Act extends the rights of occupiers' of moorlands, &c., 
; to kill ground game. 

FARMERS! 

Support the Liberal Bovernment 

which has secured these 

henef its for YOU, 
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THE 

TORY PARTY ft CHINESE LABOUR 



THE NEW HEBRIDES 'RED HERRMB.' 

THE Tories are always drawing a red herring across the 
track of Chinese Iiabonr. At the General Election 
the Tory red herring was the British Oniana Ordinance 
of the Liberal Goyemment of 1894 ; their latest red herringr 
is the New Bebrides Conventiony an agreement between 
Great Britain and France, signed in October, 1906, for which the 
present Liberal Goyemment is responsible. 

This New Hebrides Conyention proyides that these islands off 
the coasi of Australia (to the east of Queensland) shall be under 
the joint protection of Great Britain and France, and part of the 
Conyention consists of rules for the engagement and 
emnlcmnent of natives. 

The Tories say that a Liberal Goyemment which objects to the 
introduction of Chinese coolies into the Transyaal must be 
inconsistent^ canting^ hjrpcoritical^ and all sorts of 
other horrible things in making these rules as to tha 
natiyes of the New Hebrides. 

This sounds yery dreadful — ^nntil you know the fiEiCts» 
Here are some you will do well to consider : — 

(1) The natiyes of the New Hebrides were recruited and 
employed under the last Tory Ctovemmenty which 
did nothing to improve their lot. 

(2) The Eegulations of the Conyention, and the rules being 
made to carry it into effect, constitute an enormous im-^ 
provement of the previously existing system. 

(3) This i9 not disputed even by the Tories 
themselves. 

(4j There can be no real comparison between intro- 
ducing imder seryile conditions Chinese into a country some six 
thousand miles from China, and taking steps to improye the lot of 
natiye labourers in their own islands. In the Transvaal the 
conditions of labour are lowered and degraded, in 
the New Hebrides greatly improved. 

(d) The Tories complain that little children can be 

employed in the New Hebrides. As a fact, Sir Edward Grey 
has explained that the rules to be framed by the Conmiission will 

[over 
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prevent the emplojrment of little children. Buv 
the Tory Fiji Ordinance of 1888 dees permit 
(Caause 24) of children of twelve years of age being 
recruited and employed. There's COirsiSTENCT 
for you! 

(6) The Chinese in the Transvaal must go back to China 
when their labour contracts are over — as IiORD MIIiBTZSR 
once explained, 'they come for labour, and can remain for 
nothing else/ There is no similar provision in the case 
of the New Bebrides natives. 



WHEN YOU HEAR THIS TALK ABOUT 
THE NEW HEBRIDES, REMEMBER- 



That the Uberal Government has improved the 
conditions of labour in those islands. 

That what the Tories want to do is not to Im- 
prove the lot of the native but to attack the 
Uberal Government. 

That it was the Tories who sent the Chinese to 
the Transvaal. 

That the Uberals are doing their best to get rid 
of the Chinese, and that every Chinaman in 
South AMoa is there as the result of a 
permit granted under a Tory Government^ 
and of a Iiabour Ordinance fbr which that 
Tory Government was responsible. 



If you hate Chinese Labour for the 

Transvaalp if you are in favour of 

improving the lot of the natives in 

the New HebrideSp you MUST 

SUPPORT THE LIBERA L PARTY. 
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LIBERALS AND THE NAVY 



Don't believe Tory statements that 

the Liberal Government is making 

the Navy weak because less money 

Is being spent upon It. 



speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 5tfa, said: — 

" There could be no doubt in the mind of any one who watched 
the poh'cy of our present Board of Admiralty that it was their 
intention, with the support of the Cabinet, to oontinne to* 
llillld two to one with a maxgin^ as against Germany 
.... He thought the Boose would be oontent with 
that standard^ and there was not the smallest chance in the 

world of our falling behind it The laoader of the^ 

Oliposltlon (Mr. Balfour) bad admitted very frankly 
that the late Government and the present Govern- 
ment had pursued THB SAMll ITAVAZi POZiZCTSr 
• ... It was the policy of the two Front Benches." 

At this point Bb*. BAUPOUlt Interrupted 81r^ 
GBARIiXS DIUCB. "Was It to deny that the twa 
politloal parties were agreed on naval polloy ? 
NOT AT ALL. For Bb. BAZiFOUR said :— 



" I think that is quite true^ 
hroadly speaking." 



When next you hear Tories talking 
nonsense about the Navy, be careful 

to remember Mr. Balfour's 
Testimonial to Liberal Naval Policy. 
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REBISTRATIONofVOTERS 



To SCoviselxolcleps, 

HiOdL^ePs, 

Sepvioe Votepc 



It is ALWAYS important, if you are entitled to the vote, 
to make certain that your name is on the Register. Don't 
negrlect to do this because you think a General Election is 
not likely to occur. It is always wise to be ready. 

Once the List of Voters is made up, your chance is gone ; NOW is 
the time to take care that you do not lose a Vote to which you are 
entitled, through the carelessness of officials or your own 
negligence. 

The most practical way of supporting the cause of 
Liberalism and Free Trade is for every Liberal and Free 
Trader to make sure of his vote NOW. How would you 
like to be without a vote if, through any unforeseen and 
unexpected cause, there was a BY-ELECTION in your 
constituency ? 

For all necessary information enquire at once of the LIBERAL 
REGISTRATION AGENT. 



PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

There are THREE ways in which residence gives you the 
Parliamentary vote : — 

1. — AS A HOUSEHOLDER, you must have occupied a house or 
houses in the same Parliamentary Borough or Division for TWELVE 
MONTHS PRECEDING THE 15th JULY. You may have removed 
once or oftener, but so long as each house occupied is within the Borough 
or Division, you are entitled to the franchise "in succession." Any 
person who separately occupies 'part of a house as a dwelling (and where 
the landlord has no control over the part of the house so occupied) is 
entitled to be registered. 

2. — AS A LODGER, you must have occupied rooms in the same 
house for twelve months preceding the 15th of July. The annual value 
of the rooms, unfurnished, is fixed by law at £10. A son living at 
home with his parents may claim, when by agreement with his father he 
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is the sole occupant of a room in the house, and might if he chose, lock 
it up and prevent any other member of the family from entering. 
Every man over 21, who has a right to the exclusive use of a room or 
rooms, of the required annual value, in his parents' (or any other) house, 
should therefore claim to be put on the Register as a Lodger. IN ALL 
CASES LODGERS MUST CLAIM EVERY YEAR. 

3.— THE SERVICE FRANCHISE. Bank Managers, Schoolmasters, 
Railway Men, Caretakers, Servants, and others who occupy rooms or 
houses rent free on their employers' property are entitled to this 
franchise, provided their employers do not live in the same house. 

TOWN & COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

All persons registered as OCCUPIERS in Divisions I and 3 are 
entitled to vote for Town and County Councils. These are occupiers of 
dwelling houses or business premises whose names are on Division 1 
and occupiers of premises of less than £10 annual value, peers, and 
women occupjdng premises irrespective of annual value whose names are 
on Division 3. 

SERVICE VOTERS, LODGERS and MARRIED WOMEN are 
not entitled to vote in Council Elections (except in London). 

PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 

All persons registered either as Parliamentary or County Council 
Electors are entitled to vote for the election of Parish Councils, Urban 
District Councils, and Metropolitan Borough Councils. In addition, 
owners of houses and land in the County who are registered as County 
voters are entitled to vote in the parish in which their property is 
situated. 

On the l8t day of August the Overseers will place 
the Occupiers' List for the coming: year on the door of each 
Church, Chapel, Post-Office, and other Public buildinii: in the 
Parish. Examine this list, and if your name is not there go at 
once to the Liberal Agent or some other well- known Liberal, 
and get him to tell you how to make your Claim to be 
put on tiie Register. It will cost you nothing, 
and you should make sure of your right to vote. 

THE UiST DAY FOR HANDIINEG IN CLAIMS to 

the Overseers by Lodgrers on last year's List is July 25th ; 
and by Occupiers, and Lodg^ers claiming: for the first time, 
August 20th. 

Look after your Votes, and Vote for the 
Liberal Candidate when you gQt the Chance! 
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THE BUDGET OF 1907 



A NE8T-EQG FOR 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 



The outetanding feature of Mr. Asquith's second Budget is 
that at last we are within measurable distance of OLD- 
AGE PENSIONS. In the Social Programme upon which the 
T<»y party fought and won the Greiieral Election of 1895, by far 
the most attractiye proposal was that of Old-Age Pensions. 
<'My Scheme/' said Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, ''is so simple 
that anybody can understand it" Well, the Tory party was in 
office for 10^ years, and in that time what was done to carry out 
the " so simple " scheme ? Of course you know, only tOO well^ 
the answer — NOTHINO was done. 

A NEST EGG OF 2^ MILLIONS. 

You have all read in the Bible the story of the two 
sons — the one son who eagerly promised to do something and 
did nothing, and the other son who, promising nothing, did what 
was required of him. Well, Liberal Ministers were careful not 
to promise the electors old-age pensions — you have no right to 
invite a hungry man to dinner unless yon have some^ 
thing to feed him with. But Mr. Asquith, the Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has definitely made arrangements 
by which next year a sum of at least 2i millions— it 
will probably amount to a good deal more— is set 
aside in order to begin a system of Old- Age Pensions. 
It was not possible to make a start this year, but this year's 
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Budget is eoostructed so as ^^ tO opeu the gftte ud 

straighten the way to a better and a brighter 
future." 

MR. ASQUITH AHD OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Here is the plain and striking language in which 
Mr. Asquith dealt with the question of Old-Age Pensions, in 
his Budget speech (April 18th, 1907) :— 

"There is another thing nearer the other end of the journey of 
life which makes an equally strong, though hitherto an unavailing, 
appeal both to the interest and to the conscience of society — I mean 
the figure of the man or woman who, perhaps, spent out with a life of 
ill-requited labour, find themselves confronted in old age, withoat 
fault or demerit of their own, with the prospect of physical want and 
the sacrifice of self-respect. Sir, I never gave, nor, so far as I know, 
did any of my colleagues on this bench give, any pledge at the 
elections on the subject of what is called old-age pensions. We knew 
something of the magnitude of the problem, and we thought it 

wrong to raise expectations withoat the knowledge that 

they could be met. Nor do I now commit myself or any of my 
colleagues to any specific scheme, although both my right hon. friend 
the Prime Minister and myself have laid down certain conditions to 
which, in our judgment, any practical proposal must conform. What- 
ever is done in this matter, as I have said before in this House, must 

be done by Steps and stages, and cannot be achieved at a 

single l^W. But this I do say, and I wish to say it with aU the 
emphasis: of which I am capable, speaking for the whole of my 
colleagues who sit upon this bench, that in the sphere of finance we 

regard this as the most serious and the most urgent of all 
the demands of social reform; and that it is our hope— I will 
go further and say it is OUT intention before the close eC tUe 
firiiaiiMt— yei» before the cloae of the next Se^sit^ «f 
Hm Varlimievti if we are allowed to have ouir way— it it a 
larg^ ' if '—to lay firm the foundations of this xefQim.*' 

THE iliCOHE>TU. 

Everybody whose income is over £160 a-year has to pay 
income-tax, and up to the present time it has made no diiference 
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whether the money was earned or was the proceed of iDvestment. 
A clerk earniiig £300 a year has had to pay as 
much as a man who does nothing but liye on £300 
a year left to him by his father. That has been an 

unfair plan, and it is to be altered in the future, because the 
income- tax on all earned incomes (of less than £2,000 a-year) is 
to be 9d. instead of a shilling. This will bring relief to hundreds 
of thousands of persons of small incomes, upon whom the 

shilling income-tax has been a sore burden. The rich 
people have still to pay a shilling, as they can well aiflford to do 
and more money is to be obtained by making the Death Duties 
larger on the estates of those who leave very large sums of 
money. In all this the Liberal principle is carried out 
of putting the largest burden on the back of those 
who are best able to bear the burden. 

THE INDIRECT TAXES. 

No change is made in what is called indirect taxation — ou 
the taxes on sugar, tea, beer, spirits,, and tobacco, to name the 
taxed commodities which produce most for the National revenue. 
Why are these taxes not touched? In the first place, 
additional money is still wanted because of the South African 
War, as the result of which the National Debt is still 130 
nallions more than it was before the war. Such is the price 
which has to be paid for Tory misrule, long after the 
Twies hare been got rid of. In the second place Mr. 
Asquith declines to deprive himself of sources of taxation 
which he intends to use for Social Reform. It is only 
fkir, for instance, that part of the cost of Old-Age Pensions 
^ouid be raised by taxes paid for the most part by the working 
classes. 

THE MTtOUL BEST. 

I'he National Debt was last year reduced by a very large sum, 
and provision is made this year for another large reduction. To 
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reduce the National Debt is of the first importance 
if the trade and commerce of the coontry are to 

be in a satisfactory state. This is important alike to 

the workman y the shopkeeper, and the employer. The 

more the National Debt is reduced the more money there is 
for employment in trade and industry. Do not make the 
mistake of thinking that you are not affected in this matter. 

THE BUDGET SUMMARISED. 

Mr. Asquith's Budget was well summed up by Mr. 
Maddison^ M.P.y who said that it unites ^' SOUND 
NATIONAL FINANCE WITH SOCIAL REFORM." 

" For the first time there was a definite Government pledge to 
start a Pension Scheme next Session, and no reasonable man 
could expect more." It is no light task after ten years of 
Tory waste and extravagance to set the Nation's affairs in order, 
but the Liberal Government has made a splendid start, and next 
year Mr. Asquith will have for Old-Age Pensions a sum 
of 2i millions. It can hardly be less than that, it 
will almost certainly be more. 

The Tories have talked about Old-Age Pensions, 
but that is all they did. In this matter what you 
want, and what you are going to get from the 
Liberals is— 



DEEDS NOT WORDS, 
PENSIONS NOT PROMISES. 
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Mr. ASQUITH'S SECOND BUDGET 



OlD AOE PENSIONS. 



A sum of at least 2^ millions (it will probably amount 
to a good deal more) set aside in order to begin in next 
year's Budget a system of Old Age Pensions, 



3° OFF THE INCOME TAX. 



Income-tax reduced from Is. to 9d. on all EARNED 
incomes of less than £2,000. This gives relief where 
relief is most needed. 



THE DEATH DUTIES. 



Scale of duties raised on large estates (beginning with 
estates of £150,000) so aa to raise an extra sum of 
£1,200,000 each year. 



THE NATIONAL DEBT. 



National Debt reduced last year by 9f millions, to be 
further reduced this year by 13j^ milfions. Don't forget 
that this is Tory debt, and that there is £130,000,000 
of war debt still unpaid. 



Support the Liberal Policy of 

Sound National Finance 

and Social Reform. 
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^'TARIFF REFORM AND 
NO INCOWE TAX." 

THE LAST TORY JUGGLE. 



The Tories are now trying to discount the Liberal Budget 
[by which the Income Tax on all earned incomes under £2000 
is reduced from Is, to 9d. in the £] by the cry of 

"TARIFF REFORM ft NO INOOME TAX." 

Now, the TarifE Reformers propose to tax food and foreign 
manufactured goods. They promise — ^in order not to increase the 
cost of living — that the money got by the new taxes on food shall 
be used in taking off the present taxes on sugar, tea, tobacco, &o. 

The money for abolishing the Inoome Tax oan 
therefore only oome fk*om the tax on foreign mann- 
faotnred goods^ whioh is to be 10 per oent. 

Wellf here is a little sum:-- 

Amount produced in 1906-7 by Income Tax ... £31,600,000 
10 per cent. Tax on value of foreign manufac- 
tured goods imported and retained in 1906 ... £13,000,000 

Applying the ordinary rules of arithmetic, this shows a shortage 
of £18,600,000. The only way, therefore, to get money enoi^gh 
for abolishing the Income Tax is for £186,000,000 worth more 
of foreign goods to come in ! 

And this same sum of £13,000,000 is always dangled before 
your eyes as the fund from which you are to get Old Age 
Pensions ! 

Have nothing to do with these foolish quackeries, but 

STICK TO FREE TBADL 
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"THE CRUSADE OF 
LAND REFORM." 



THE 60VEBHMENT PBOGRAMME. 



The Land question is the most important of all our national 
problems. Most of the greatest evils from which our social 
system suffers — rural depopulation, overcrowding in the towns, 
unemployment, physical deterioration — are due, directly or 
indirectly, to our land laws. Land Reform, therefore is the 
greatest and most urgent of all social reforms. 

This, is what the Liberal Government thinks. Mr. 
Churchill says : *' Land Reform is the most important 
and certainly the most fundamental part of con- 
structive Liberal Social Policy." And they are not 
going to put you off with mere fine words (as the Tories did in 
1^951— the Liberal Government have pledged them- 
selves to act immediately upon their belief. Great 
meetings were held in London on April 20th to consider the 
question of Land Reform and Housing, and at these Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Churchill laid down the pro- 
gramme that the Government have set themselves to carry out. 
And the Prime Minister made it plain that they mean 
business. He said: "Having taken up the Land 
Question, and having put our hands to the ploughs 
W£ ARE NOT GOING TO TURN BACK." 

THE LIBERAL PROCMiWiWE, 

The immediate programme of the Government includes 
three measures* The first of these is a 

SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS BILL. 

We have Small Holdings already, but not nearly enough, and 
we want more in order to keep men on the land. 
The Government Bill will secure this by giving to the Local 
Authorities large powers of compulsory purchase— powers 
'^ as simple, swift, and extensive as can be con- 
trived." A Central Authority will be set up to put the Local 
Authorities in motion when necessary and to keep them up to the 
mark. ^A fair price will be paid forallland takenf though, 
of course we are sure to hear the old familiar cry of " confiscation.** 
But, as Mr. Churchill said, " we have no intention of 
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plundering the landlord, and WE HAVE 190 
INTENTION OF ALLOWING THE LANDLORD 
TO PLUNDER US." And— a most important p .int— 
all the land acquired by the State for Holdings will always be 
kept by the State— "that land." said Mr. Churchill, "can 
never be alienated again." 

HOUSING BILL. 

If the people are to be kept on the land, provision must be 
made for a sufficient supply of cheap and decent houses for them. 
The two things necessarily go together, and the second measure 
in the Government programme is, therefore, a Housing. Bill. 

VALUATION BILL. 

In towns the most important measure in regard to the 
Housing question is the Taxational Land Values. But 

before this can be dealt with, an "indispensable preliminary 
step " is a Valuation Bill, which will show what the land values 
are and where they are, and the Government aife going to intro- 
duce such a measure. 

A LONG, HARD FIGHT, 

Here, at last, is a great programme of social reform such as 
Liberals have long been waiting for. It cannot be passed in one 
Session, and the House of Landlords stands in the way. But the 
ends to be attained make it worth the longest and hardest of 
fights. As the Prime Minister said : — 



'' Happy shall we be if to us it is given to 
disperse the cloud of gloom w^hich has settled 
over our villages, to enable the peasantry to 
lift up their heads and call their souls their 
own, by giving them some little foothold where 
they will no longer be tied men, but f feci ; 
happy shall we be if before our day is over we 
see brightness and colour and pleasant homes 
for the people in our cities, and vigorous, well*- 
nourished children playing in the gardens of 
our cities instead of the dismal and sunless 
streets, which are top often the only play- 
ground open to them." 
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The I rish Counci l Bill. 

ITS PBOVISIONS IN OUTLINE. 



The object of the Irish Council Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Birrell in the House of Commonss^ on May 7th, 
f907, is (in Mr. Birrell' sown words) "the association 
of the sentiment of the Irish people with the adminis- 
tration of the numerous statutes, rules and regulations 
which direct the conduct of purely Irish affairs within 
Ireland herself." 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council is to consist of 107 members — 82 elected members, 
24 nominated members and the permanent Uijder-Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The 82 elected members are to be elected by the electors 
who vote in the election of a County Council. The first nominated 
members are to be nominated by the King, and subsequent nominated 
members by the Lord- Lieutenant. The Goimcil is to do its work 
through committees, and there must be a Finance Committee, a Public 
Works Committee, a Local Government Committee, and an Education 
Committee. To the Elducation Committee the Lord- Lieutenant may 
appoint additional members (women being eligible) who are not 
members of the Council. 

THE POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council has no legislative powers of any kind, and will not 
be able to levy either taxes or rates. Its function is the adminis** 
trative control of certain branches of government — the Imperial 
Parliament will continue to make the law, which it will be the duty 
of the Council to administer. At present the administration is in the 
hands of the permanent officials at Dublin Castle. 

The Council is to have control over the exercise of the powers 
now belonging to the following eight departments and authorities : — 

(1) The Irish Lrocal Government Board, 

(2) The Irish Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction. 

(3) The Irish Congested Districts Board. 

(4) The Irish Commissioners of Public Worksb 

(5) The Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 

Schools. 

(6) The Registrar-General. 

(7) The Irish Commissioners of National Education 

(8) The Irish Intermediate Education Board. 

[over. 
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These departments will continue to exist, but under the cc^ntrt)! 
of the Irish Council; the two last mentioned, however, are tv be 
abolished, and an Irish Education Department set up to deal with 
education of all kinds. 

The Lord- Lieutenant is empowered, after consultation with the 
Council, to give to the Council control over eight other Government 
Departments of lesser importance. 

FINANCE. 

A separate fund is to be established called the Irish Fund, and to 
this Fund is to be paid ^very year a sum of money fixed by the Imperial 
Parliament, the amount coming up for resettlement every five years. 
The preseat cost of the Eight Departments which are to be controlled 
by the Council is ;^2,ooo,ooo. This is a wholly inadequate sum, and 
the annual sum to be paid the Council for the first five years is fixed at 
^2,650,000. Of the additional sum of ;£"650,ooo, ;£"30o,ooo is ear-marked 
for Public Works and Irish Development, and £114,000 for Capital 
Expenditure (as for instance on school buildings). To the Irish Fund 
will also be paid £'1,450,000 of local grants already allotted by 
statute to particular purposes. 

RELIGIOUS TESTS. 

The Bill provides that, notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in any other Act, every subject of His Majesty shall be qualified to hold 
the office of Lord- Lieutenant without reference to his religious belief ; 
and in the same way there is a clause which provides that in the exercise 
of any powers to which this Act applies no preference shall be showrn 
to any religious denomination, and any act or thing done so far as it 
gives any such preference, shall be declared invalid. Any question 
involving a contravention of the Act is to be brought before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council within one year, and the Committee 
sliall determine the question, and their decision shall be final. 



You will be asked to oppose this Bill because it 
is a Home Rule Bill. Don't be frightened by a label— 
what you have to ask yourself is, whether the Irish 
people ought not to be trusted to ADMINISTER Irish 
Laws when they are made by the Imperial Parlia'- 
ment. For over a hundred years we have tried our 
hand at administering Irish affairs. It is 

HIGH TIME 

we let Irishmen have control of affairs that only 
affect Ireland and Irishmen. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW 

TAXES ON FOOD. 



In his speech at Glasgow (October 6th, 1903), 
in which he started the Campaign for Tariff 
Reform, IMR. CHAMBERLAIN, referring 
to his proposed taxes on food, said:— 

"I believe . . . they would be 
paid by the foreigner." 

These taxes are the taxes on forelfi^n 
CORN, MEAT, EGQ8, BUTTER, CHEESE, 
and FRUIT. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN, however, did NOT 
propose to tax MAIZ£ or fiACON. 

WHY? 

Horels the answer In Mr. Chamberlain's 
own words :~ 

" I propose to put no tax whatever on maize, 
partly because maize is a food of some of the 
poorest of the people, and partly also because 
it is a raw material for the £EU-mers, who feed 
their pigs on it ... . 

" I propose to exclude baoon because onoe 
more bacon is a popular food with some of 
the poorest of the population." 

[OVBB 
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But If the POOR would pay a tax 
on MAIZE and BACON, how is it that 
the FOREIGNER would pay the tax 
on MEAT and BREAD? 

Don't be deceived. ALL the taxes 
on food would have to be paid by the 
Consumer. 

And don't forget that a tax on foreign 
Corn, Meat, Eggs, Butter, Cheese, and 
Fruit would raise the price of all these 
commodities, whether they came from foreign 
countries, from our Colonies, or were 
produced in this country. 

When you are told that the 
foreigner pays the tax, ask how 
bread differs from bacon, or meat 
from maize. 

Your only safe course is to 
refuse your consent to 

AMY OF THE 

TARIFF REFORMERS' 
FOOD TAXES, 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND 
HOME RULE. 



TF you are told that Mr. BiiTell's Irish Counoll Bill is 
a Home RulO Bill, you are being told somethiug 

which is not truo. 

The Irish Council Bill, unlike' the Home Rule Bills 

of 1886 and 1893, ioavos the Imperial Parliament 
with the sole right ef passing Irish legislation. 

MR. BALFOUR himself, speaking of the Liberal plan for 
an Irish Council, said (House of Commons, May 7th, 
1907):— 



' It bears not the Smallest resembiahoo to 

any plan they {the Irish Nationalist Party) have 
ever advocated, and I am Utterly unabiO tO SOO 

how it is capable of being turned into any- 
thing they have ever oontemplated.' 



Dent be deoeived by the outoiy against 
Homo Rule. 

Are you in favour of the Irish people thomselves 
administering laws after these have been passed at 
Westminster ? How are you hurt if the Irish people 

«leot a Counoil whioh will manage, for InstancOp 
Irish Eduoation? 

Support the Liberal Party In trying 

to help Ireland by letting the Irish 

people help themselves. 
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THE WOOLWICH OISCHARGES 



A QUESTION 
FOR TOR IES TO AWSWEB,. 

A Tory paper a short time ago (the Daily Express^ on April 8th) 
had an article headed : — 



RUINED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 



WHOLESALE DISTRESS AND STARVATION AT 
WOOLWICH. 



15,000 DISCHARGES. 



The article itself said : — 

. ** Widespread ruin and destruction have been spread through- 
out Woolwich, by the wholesale and heartless manner in which 
the Government has reduced the staff of men employed at the- 
Arsenal. There have been at least ISyOOO diSOhaiKM. 

** The policy of ' economy at all costs, no matter ' who is- 
ruined,' initiated at the Arsenal at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment, has resulted in the reduction of the staff far below the 
usual peace standard." 

In a leading article on the same day it said : — 
** The tragic story of the ruin of Woolwich, which appears- 
to-day in another column, wilt move the public to indignation 
slnd fill the mind of every working man employed by the preSOnt 

Cavamment with unpleasant forebodings. The Inoeasant die* 
aharges ordered by the Covernment have reduced Wooiwic& 

to despair and disaster Among the bitter farces enacted 

by the present Cabinet this episode stands out." 

It Is a shameless lie to say that the Liberal Ctovernment 
hate dleoharged 15,000 men from Woolwloh, 

Here are the true figures :— 

f^^etweeirfebruary l8t, 1901, and Novsmber 30th, 1905, 
the Tory Covdmmant dieoharged 6864 mon from th» 
Woolwloh Areenal. 

Between Deoember 1st, 1905, and Maroh Slety 1907, 
tho Liberal Covernment disoharged 1724 men, or less thait 
9L quarter Of fhsTo^y total. 

Both Governments discharged men because the nation dM 

not require eo muoh warlike material as formsriy. 

No one likes to discharge a workman ; but what WOUld yOli 

think of a Covernment which taxed the whole oountiy and' 
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^psnt YOUR money, not on what the nation required, but merely 

^0 keep men at work making what the nation did not 
^require? 

Don't think the Liberal Government ie aoting harehly or 

'Oruelly* One of the workmen recently discharged from Woolwich 
wrote to a Tory paper {Pall Mall Gazette y May 4th) and said : — 

" The great majority of the men who have been discharged, in greater or 
'Jess number every week since the end of the war in South Africa, were taken 
^n, as I was myself in an emergency. *3ffot one of as' was gruaran- 
-teed a permanent position. For some months- an extraordinary 
•call was made upon= the Arsenal for war material ; and in order to supply 
uhis war materiai an coflfcraordinary number of hands were taken on. Bi^t we 
^11 knew that we were not being taken on for ever. We were all willing (at, 
least, I was) to get employment at any price, and for however short a time. 
'With some thousands of others, I was engaged in the Arsenal as a labourer 
jat one guinea per week of forty-eight hours. And this employment we were 
,glad to get. But it was perfectly well understood by all of us 
^capable of tbinkinff at all, tbat it was but casual and tem- 
^porary emplojrment. It comes to me, therefore, as a surprise to read in 
^he papers at the public library, that many of these casual workers are 
•demanding work where no work is to be had. For the requirements of the 
•'Government for material, and gun-carriages, and shells, and fuses have been 
steadily declining for the past two or three years, and more. How is it 
possible, then, to give work to us men when there is no work to give ? , We 
-workmen all could see the process of reduction begin. It commenced by 
rthe dismissal of those who were frequently absent for half a day or a whole day. ' 
'It extended to those who were more than ordinarily lazy or incompetent (you 
-can't expect much of a perfect workman for a guinea a week, can you ? ). It. 
tspread to the steadier men amongst us who had only been in the Arsenal a 
few years, until it reached those veterans of ten, fifteen, and twenty years' 
-service. We all went to swell the ranks of the unemployed Bitter and 
degrading is the experience of workmen without work. But all this great 
^rmy of unemployed knew that they could not count upon a single days 
-employment. Their engagement was liable to terminate at any moment. 
Vity may be bestowed upon us, but reason demands tliat 
-we fttce fiscts. Bvery one of us was kept on as lonflr as it. 
-was possible. Bvery effort was made to find us work to do, 
>or any occupation which had the remotest claims to be 
called work was glTen us. Eventually a number of men in the 
-shop where I was stationed were paid off. The writer of these lines foond: 
Jljiniself among^st them — discharged.'' .... 

When a Tory spehker or oanvasser says ^^WoolilWii'* ask 
^im to explain why the Tories dismissed 7000 nMk ll». 
'Object of ths Toriss Is clear— 





ITS YOUR VOTE THEY WANT. 
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VOTE FOR 


FREE 


TRADE 


AND 


AGAINST 


TARIFF 


REFORM 



Because Tariff Reform 

1. will not Increase employment. 
2- Will not raise wa^es. 

3. Will tax your food. 

4. Will tax your fifoods. 

6. Will increase the cost of llvlner- 

6. Means our manufacturers seliingf 
their gfoods to foreigrners for less than 
they make you pay. 

7. Will not " make the foreigrner 
pay.*^ 

8. Will make you pay twopence in 
order that the State may get a pehny 
In taxation. 

9. WHt not unite the British Empire, 
which depends not on fiscal ties but 
on liberty and freedom. "The future 
of the British Empire" said Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, when he was here for 
the Colonial Conference, " is abso- 
lutely secure so long as it resls upon 
the complete and untrammelled 
autonomy of all its component parts/* 

- ' [over. 
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You would not trust a man who kept on changing 

his name. We all know Why that Is done. 

« Well, Protection keeps on changing its 

name. At various times it h^s been called 

FAIR TRADE 

RECIPROCITY 

RETAUATION 

COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 

Mn QLAD8TONE pnoa aoM In a gnat apssolb 
at L0&€lB In 1881s— 

<<Prot«otlon w«s dead and burled thirty }f%9urm 
airo but he has oome out of his n^ravoand Is walk- 
IffijB: In the broad ligrht of day, but after the iona 
oxporlsnoo of the atmosphere under i^round 
he endeavours te look more attract Ive than he 
used to before he acquired It and In oonsequenoe 
he finds it convenient to assunrie a new name. If 
you were^o meet him and say *Oh, Mr. Protection, 
how do you do 7 'he would answer 'Oh, I be^ your 
pardon, I am Mr. Fair Trade ; I know nothing of 
Protection/ "^--iUtfds, October 7th, 1881), 

Fair Trade, Tariff Refornir and Pro- 
tection—they are all dlfTerent names for 
the same thin^f. 

Dont be decelvedi but 

STICK TO FREE TRADE 

whloh for tho last 60 year* lias 
fflven you 

THE UNTAXED LOAF. 



Ask those who lived In the Hungry 
Forties what they think of Protection^ 
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THINGS ALREADY 

DOME BY 

THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 



1. Pull Self«-Government granted to the 
Transvaal. 

2. The issue of licences for the importation of 
Chinese coolies into the Transvaal stopped. Some 
of the worst features of the Chinese Ordinance 
removed. Chinamen wishing to return to China 
allowed to do so. Imperial sanction for recruiting 
labourers withdrawn. Under the Transvaal Con^-* 
stitution the Chinese Ordinance cancelled, and 
assent refused to any law " which sanctions any 
condition of service or residence of a servile 
character." 

3- The Army put on a business footingi its 
efficiency increased and its cost lessened. 

4. The Navy kept strong and supreme. 

5. The right of effective combination restored 
and secured to the Workers, and Trade Union 
Funds safegu2irded. 

6. The right of compensation for accidents 
given to 6,000,000 workers, and for' injuries to 
health in certain dangerous trades. 

7. Merchant shipping laws amended. Position 
of seamen in regard to food, living room, and 
illness improved. 

8« Greater safety of workers secured by the 
Notice of Accidents Act. 

9. Trade Unionism more fully recognised by 
the State as employer. 

10. Farmers given (a) Compensation for 
damage done by game ; (b) Freedom of cropping; 
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(c) Compensation against unreasonable disturb-- 
ance ; (d) Protection against adulteration of f eed-- 
ing# stuffs and fertilizers; and (e) Protection 
against damage done by dogs. 

11. Vacant Crown Lands made available for 
Small Holdings. 

12. Education authorities enabled to provide 
meals for school children. 

13. Property qualifications for county magis^ 
trates abolished. 

14. The standard of business morality raised 
by the imposition of penalties for giving and taking 
corrupt and secret " commissions." 

15. A public trustee established who will 
cheaply and securely administer estates com-- 
mitted to his caure. 

16. Id. taken off the tax on tea. 

17- The shilling duty on exported coal 
abolished— a tax that Mr. Chamberlain, at the 
General Election, declared himself in favour oi 
ending. 

18. 3d taken off income tax on earned incomes 
of less than £2,000. 

19. The National Debt reduced and the 
National Credit raised. 

20. Free Trade adhered to. The door barred 
and bolted on all attempts to increase the price of 
food by taxation. 



Don't forget also that last year the 
House of Lords wrecked and destroyed 
the Education and Plural Voting Bills. 
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THE SMALL HOLOINIS 
ANO AL LOTMENT S BILL. 

Its Provisions Summarised 
and Explained. 



A Bill to amend the law with respect to Small Holdings and 
^Allotments, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Harcourt, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Burns, Sir Edward Strachey, Mr. 
Lambert, and Sir W. Robson, and read a first time on May 27th. 

The Bill (which does not apply to Scotland or Ireland, and comes 
into operation on January 1st, 1908), contains forty-one clauses, 
divided into three parts — namely: Part I., " Small Holdings '' (a) 
** Schemes as to the Frovision of Small Holdings *' and (&) " Powers 
of Board of Agriculture and Fisheries " ; Part II., " Allotments " ; 
and Part III., " General ** (a) " Acquisition of Land '' and (6) 
" Supplemental.'' There are, besides, two schedules, the first con- 
Gaining provisions as to the " Compulsory acquisition of land by a 
<;ouncil," and as to the " Compulsory hiring of land by a council " ; 
^nd the second, a list of the enactments repealed. 

It will be convenient to state first of all that (a) a Small Hold- 
dng is an agricultural holding exceeding five and not exceeding fifty 
acres, or if exceeding fifty acres, of rental not more than £50 ; 

(h) An Allotment is a holding of not greater extent than five 
acres (the limit in the Act of 1887 is one acre). 

Small Holdings Commissioners. 

With a view to extending the provision of small holdings, the 
3oard of Agriculture and Fisheries (hereinafter referred to as 
"the Board'*) is to appoint two or more Small Holdings Com- 
jnissioners (hereinafter referred to as the Commissioners) and such 
other officers for the purposes of this Act as the Board may, with 
the consent of the Treasury, determine. 

These Commissioners, acting under the directions of the Board, 
.are to ascertain the extent to which there is a demand, either actual 
or prospective, for small holdings in the several counties, and the 
/extent to which it is reasonably practicable, having regard to the 
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provisions of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, as amended by thi* 
Act, to satisfy the demand, and for that purpose may employr 
or co-operate with sach authorities, associations, and persons as they 
think best qualified to assist them, and may take such other steps 
a9 they think necessary. The Commissioners are to be assisted by 
the local authorities, and are to report to the County Council. 

Where the Commissioners report that it is desirable that there 
should be a scheme for small holdings, it is to be the business of 
the County Council to prepare it, due regard being had to the 
report and recommendation of the Commissioners. When a County 
Council within six months after receiving the report fail to draft 
a scheme, the Commissioners may themselves do it. All schemes to 
be approved by the Board after (in certain cases) a local inquiry. 

Once a scheme is settled it becomes the duty of the County 
Council to carry it into effect. If the Council fail to fulfil their 
obligations, the Commissioners are to take the place of the County- 
Council, any expense being recovered from the Council. 

Amendment of Small Holdings Act, 1892. 

A County Council is empowered to purchase or hire land, if 
necessary by compulsion, for the purpose of providing Small Hold- 
ings, and letting them to persons who will themselves cultivate the- 
land. 

The Local Government Board may relax the provision of the 
Act of 1892, by which the charge on the county rate cannot be more 
than one penny in the pound, the " charge *' being arrived at after 
taking into account all receipts from small holdings. 

The Council is empowered (a) to let (with the consent of the 
Board), small holdings to associations, (b) to make rules as to the- 
terms and conditions as to the selling or lease of small holdings, (c) to 
allow more than one dwelling-house per holding, if desirable, for 
agricultural purposes, and (d) to resume possession of a small 
holding on the death of its owner. 

The maximum period for loans for the purchase of land for small- 
holdings is to be eighty years. 

Powers op the Board. 

The Board, if after inquiry they think it advisable to do so with 
a view to demonstrating the feasibility of the establishment of 
small holdings in any locality, is to be able to exercise the powers 
conferred on County Councils by the Small Holdings Act, 1892, and 
.this Act in relation to small holdings (except the powers of acquir- 
ing land compulsorily and of borrowing); but the expenses of the 
Board are to be defrayed out of, and their receipts paid into, the 
Small Holdings Account, and no part thereof are to be paid out of 
any rate. 

The Board may, also, out of the Small Holdings Account, if thejr 
think fit, pay any part of expenses of County Councils, but such 
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expenses must not include any purchase money, compensatioa 
money, or rent payable in respect of the land. 

A Small Holdings Account is to be set up, to which Mr. Harcourt- 
announced the Treasury would in the first instance contribute- 

jeioo,ooo. 

Allotments. 

The powers of the Local Government Act under the Allotment 
Act (save as to the finance of local authorities) to be transferred to 
the Board of Agriculture. The powers of Rural District Councils^ 
under the Acts to be transferred to Parish Councils. Existing 
allotments to be transferred to the Parish Council of the parish in» 
which they are situate. Where there is no Parish Council, powers- 
are exercised by the parish meeting, and property vests in the- 
chairman of the parish meeting of the overseers. 

The Parish Council is empowered (a) to erect and adapt build- 
ings, (h) to let allotments to associations, and (c) to acquire land, 
compulsorily (see below). 

Where no Parish Council exists, the powers and duties as to 
the management of allotments are to be performed by persons ap-^ 
pointed by the Parish Meeting. 

It is the duty of the County Councils to ascertain the extent 
of the demand for allotments in the area (outside boroughs). If the 
Council fail in their duty, the Board may, after inquiry, give the- 
allotment powers of the County Council to the Small Holdings. 
Commissioners. 

Acquisition op Land for Small Holdings and Allotments. 

When necessary, land for Small Holdings and Allotments may 
compulsorily be purchased or hired by the County Council, tii© 
County Council in the case of allotments acting on behalf of the 
Parish Council. In case the County Council refuse to act, the Board 
may act for the County Council. In the case of hiring, the hiring 
must be for not less than fourteen nor more than thirty-five years. 

The following are the principal conditions laid down as to compul- 
sory acquisition : — ^ 

(a) The purchase price or rent must in cases of dispute be settled 
by a single arbitrator. 

(b) No additional allowance is to be made on account of th^- 
purchase or hiring being compulsory. 

(c) When land, after being arranged to be obtained, cannot be- 
let for small holdings or allotments, the land need not be acquired, 
but all persons interested in the land must be compensated for 
their loss, if any. 

(d) No land caiji be purchased or hired forming part of any park^ 
garden^ pleasure ground, or other land required for the amenity or 
convenience of any dwelling-house, or belonging to a railway or- 
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canal company, and required by that company for the purposes 
-of their undertaking. 

(e) Regard is to be had to the extent of land held or occupied in 
the locality by any owner or tenant, and to the convenience of 
other property belonging to or occupied by the same owner or tenant, 
and so far as practicable an undue or inconvenient quantity of land 
^hall not be taken from any one owner or tenant. 

(/) V/hen land is compulsorily hired, the rent is to be fixed for 
its agricultural value, but the owner is empowered to break the 
lease, and resume possession of the land, if he satisfies the Board 
that he requires it for building, mining, or industrial purposes. 

Land may be acquired for the purpose of attaching to small 
holdings or allotments rights of grazing or other similar rights 
over the land so acquired. 

Compensation for Improvements. 

A tenant is to have the right to compensation for improvements 
on the market garden scale, as laid down in the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1900. But the Council may forbid the tenant to make 
4in improvement, subject to an appeal to the Board. 

Small Holdings and Allotments Committees. 
Every County Council must establish a Small Holdings and 
Allotments Committee, who shall in the first instance deal with 
email holdings and allotments business. To this Committee the 
-Council may delegate its powers, save as to the raising of a rate, or 
borrowing money. The Committee may appoint sub-Committees. 

Co-operative Societies and Credit Banks. 

A County Council is to be able to promote the formation of, and 
assist, co-operative societies and credit banks, or societies having 
lor their object, or one of their objects, the furtherance of the 
provision and successful cultivation of small holdings ot* allotments. 

The County Council, with the consent of, and subject to regula- 
tions made by, the Local Government Board, is to be able for tbe 
purposes aforesaid to guarantee or make advances to any such 
society or bank, upon such terms and conditions as to rate of interest 
and repayment or otherwise, and on such security, as the Council 
think fit, and the making of such advances is to be a purpose for 
which a Council may borrow under the Small Holdings Act, 1892. 

Existing Tenancies. 
The rights and obligations of any existing tenancy created under 
the Small Holdings Act of 1892 or the Allotments Act are to 
jremain unaffected. 
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Small Holdings and 
A llotments 



^^ Having taken ap the Land 
Qaesflen and having pat ear hands te 
the pleagh we are net going te turn 
baok f rem It/^ 

The Prime Minister in London^ April 20th, 1907. 



Those who know the history of their country know that the 
En^Ush labourer was not always in his present land«- 
less state* Lon<g ago he had rights of common which 
made him to a large extent independent of landlord and farmer, 
but the Enclosure Acts gave immense areas of common lands to 
the landowner, without any sufficient consideration for the 
interests of the labouring population. What has been 
the result? That there has been little inducement for the 
labourer to stay in the country ; he has gone to the- towns, 
with the result that the countryside has too few 
inhabitants and the towns too many. 

It was to make a start at remedying this that the Liberal 
Government brought in the 

Small Holdings and Allotment Bill, 

which became law last Session. 

The Tory Small Holdings Act of 1892 is a dead failure. 
It was passed with a great flourish of trumpets, but ip fifteen 
years it resulted in only 800 acres of land being got for 
small holdings. The Tories were in power for ten years after 
that (from 1895 to 1905), but they did nothing to give the 
countryman a better chance of getting a piece Qi 
land to cultivate. 

WHAT THE UBERAL AGT DOES. 

The Liberal Act appoints two Small Holdings Com- 
missioners, whose business it will be to go into every county in 
England and Wales, and to see whether small holdings are 
wanted. If it is found that they are wanted, the County Council 
has to get land and provide them. ; if the County Council neglects 
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to do this, the Commissioners have power to do it themsdires. 
The small holding is to be let, not sold, to the 
tenant at the lowest possible rent. 

The land can be either bought or hired by the County 
Council, and if it cannot be got by agreement it can be got by 
compulsion. In such a case the market value or rent is to be 
paid to the landowner-— there is to be no confiscation and 
no overpayment. Everybody is to be treated fairly, but no 
landlord is to be able to block the way and prevent tm land 
being used to the best possible advantage. 

Land for allotments is to be obtainable in the same way. 
The parish council is to replace the rural district council as 
the authority for providing allotments which can now be 
extended to five acres. The County Council has to make 
inquiries to see where in the county allotments are wanted. 

A County Council is to be able to promote or assist 
co-operative societies and credit banks or societies 
having for their object the pro^sion and successful cultivation 
of small holdings or allotments. 

Here at last we have a real boon for the workers 
in the country, who for too long have had to toil on the 
land without the chance of having a stake in it themselves. 
This Bill secures that, in the thousands of places where small 
holdings and allotments are really needed, they shall be provided, 
and that the neeessary land shall be obtainable at a fair 
market price. , 



Support the party which in this 
practical way shows its interest in the 
labourer and the land. 



" Happy shall we be If' to us It Is glvmn to dis- 
perse the cloud of floom which has settled over 
our villages, to onabls the peasantry to lift up 
thoir heads and call their souls their own, by irlvlng 
them some little fdothoid where they will no Ioniser 
be tied men but f^-ee.'* 

The Prime Minister in London, April 20th, 1907. 
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THE SMALL HOLDINGS AND 
ALLOTMENTS BILL. 



A SPEECH BY MR. R. WINFREY, M.P. 



Mb. R. Winfrey, speaking on the introduction of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill in the House of Commons on May 
27th, 1907, said:— 

I rise, sir, with much pleasure, to support the introduction of 
this Small Holdings and Allotments Bill. For fifteen years I have 
spent a good portion of my time in attempting to put into opera- 
tion the various Allotment Acts and the Small Holdings Act of 
1892, and I must confess that the result has been most unsatis- 
factory. Indeed, considering the effort that some of us have put 
forth in the Eastern Counties, the result has been almost entirely 
a failure. 

The Bill and Peasant Proprietorship. 

The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. Jesse 
Callings) criticises this Bill because it does not promote " peasant 
proprietorship," and states that it will set up a barrier to prevent 
such "peasant proprietorship.'' But surely, Mr. Speaker, that 
is not the case. This Bill leaves the purchase clauses of the pre- 
sent Small Holdings Act actually where the Tory party placed 
them in 1892. Those purchase clauses will still continue to exist. 
The difference between the present Act and the right hon. gentle- 
man's own Bill is that in the one case the purchaser has to pay 
one-fifth down at once and in the other case only one-eighth down, 
and the further instalments are extended over a period of sixty- 
eight and a-half years. For my part, I cannot see where the 
" magic of ownership " comes in in such a proposal as that, as no 
small holder would ever live to see all the instalments paid off. 
My experience leads me to support the system of creating tenancies 
because all our experiments in Lincolnshire have been in that direc- 
tion. When our County Council purchased three farms under the 
1892 Act, not a single applicant desired to purchase his holding. 
The tenants have as much fixity of tenure as the tenant farmers 
of the country generally enjoy. Indeed, more so, for there is more 
fixity of tenure under a local authority than under a private land- 
lord. 

Further Criticisms of the Bill 

Then the right hon. gentleman also objected to the small holder 
paying such a rent as would cover the repayment of principal and 
interest over a term of eighty years, and yet at the end of that 
time not owning a foot of the soil. But here, again, the griev- 
ance is not a real one. It must be remembered that the sinking 
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fund will be so small, as it is extended over such a long period 
that there will be no difficulty in fixing a fair agricultural rent 
which will be enough to cover the whole of the repayment over 
such a long term. Consequently, it is only fair that the ratepayers 
who, through the local authority, had pledged their credit arid 
had been at the back of the undertaking, should eventually become 
possessed of the fee simple of the land. Another difficulty the 
right hon. gentleman raised, which, I believe, is not a real one, 
is as to placing houses and buildings upon land that is only leased. 
I believe that in many cases it will not be necessary to place any 
houses or buildings upon such land, and in cases where houses and 
buildings are necessary it will be possible to purchase sufficient 
of the land for that purpose, and then to lease the surrounding 
land that is necessary for small holdings. 

The Tory Party and Small Holdings. 

As to the right hon. gentleman's boast that the party to which 
he belongs is the only party to bring about successful legislation 
in the matter of allotments and small holdings, I do not wish to 
indulge in useless recrimination, but I most emphatically traverse 
such a statement. To take first the Small Holdings Act, petitions 
have been sent up at one time and another to County Councils 
in twenty-seven English counties, but only in six cases has the Act 
been put into operation, and altogether only a paltry 800 acres 
of land have been supplied under its provisions. Surely the right 
hon. gentleman cannot call that success. Even in Lincolnshire, 
where we did succeed in securing three small farms twelve years 
ago — all of which were let at economic rents, sufficient to repay 
the principal and interest over a term of fifty years — the County 
Council have refused to move further in the matter, although 
there are petitions in their pigeon-holes from several parishes 
applying for several hundreds of acres of land. The County 
Council decided to wait to see whether the experiment was a success, 
and although that happened twelve years ago, they are still 
waiting. 

Why the Act of 1892 has Failed. 

The fact is the Act of 1892 was a mere tinkering with the 

question, inasmuch as the machinery is entirely of a permissive 

character. It was passed on the eve of a General Election, and 

partook more of an electioneering shop-window bill than anything 

else. For my part, I have always resented the unworkmanlike 

provisions of that Act, because the Government that framed it 

knew the failure of their previous Allotment Acts. Yet with all 

that experience before them of the failure to get land by voluntary 

methods without provision for a reasonable and not too costly 

compulsory power behind it, they passed this Act on permissive 

lines, and in doing so professed to think it was easier to get ten 

acres under its provisions than to get one acre under the Allotment 

\ct. And the result of this short-sighted and timid legislation 

s been fifteen years of marking time, which is a sad reflection to 
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those of us who have been trying to put this legislation into opera- 
tion, and it should be a warning to us now in considering the 
present Bill. 

What We Owe to the Liberal Parish Councils Act. 

The right hon. gentleman boasts of Tory legislation, but I ven- 
ture to say that if it had not been for the Parish Councils Act 
our plight would have been even worse than it is. The right hon. 
gentleman may shake his head, but what do official figures prove? 
Under the Tory Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 only some 3,000 
acres of land was directly obtained throughout the country, whereas 
the same Parliamentary return made in 1903 shows that the Parish 
Councils Act had up to that time provided no less than 18,000 
acres (3,000 acres under the Tory Acts and 18,000 under the 
Liberal Act). 

Do Labourers Want Land? 

However, sir, I propose to confine my present remarks to the 
unsatisfied demand that there still is for allotments and small hold- 
ings, and the necessity there is for this Bill. I know it is said 
that in some parts of the country there is little or no demand, 
but I would ask hon. Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment who are landowners whether they are sure that they have 
got to the root of the matter and have really accurately focussed 
the demand, or the lack of it, for land by the labourers? 
They may in some cases, but they are the exception 
and not the rule. And then there are vast estates in the 
hands of mortgagees, vast estates in the hands of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, Hospital Charity Governors, Colleges, and 
so forth, most of them managed by non-resident agents. In none 
of these cases are accurate estimates made of the aspirations of 
the labourers. I venture to say it can only be done by long and 
patient intercourse. The agricultural labourer does not carry his 
heart on his sleeve. He is very slow of expression, even when 
he has ascertained that he can trust you, and unless you are very 
careful and very persistent, the true Hodge remains in his shell. 
You may pass the time of day with him for a long period of years 
without even once drawing him from his shell. I venture to say 
that with some degree of confidence after some twenty-two years 
of association with him. 

Farmers and Small Holdings. 

In 1885, when we were advocating the policy known as " three 
acres and a cow,*' we had practically every farmer in Lincolnshire 
against us. The right hon. gentleman who is to take his seat as 
the Member for Wimbledon (Mr. Chaplin) at the same time went 
about Lincolnshire calling himself the farmers' friend, urging and 
advocating that half-an-acre of land was sufficient for an allot- 
ment for an agricultural labourer in any circumstances. Yes, and 
he had the courage of his convictions, for when the Allotment Bill 
of 1887 was before the House he put down an amendment to that 
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effect. That, at any rate, shows the spirit in which in times past 
the party opposite approached the Land Question. It is an entirely 
different standpoint from that of the Liberal party. 

Uselessness of the Tory Allotment Acts. 

I do not complain of the Tory Allotment Acts without good 
cause. I did not condemn them until I had tried them. Im- 
mediately after the 1887 Act had been placed upon the Statute 
Book, and throughout the whole of that winter, I held meetings 
in the various villages upon the subject, formed committees, and 
focussed the demand. It was not an easy task, for the agricul- 
tural labourer has no organisation at his back like other workers. 
Some of our committee-men were dismissed from their work, and 
a good deal of feeling was aroused. But as a result of that agita- 
tion, we made applications to the Boards of Guardians in six 
months for 1,600 acres of land, and although we continued that 
agitation for two years, and deputation after deputation waited 
upon the various Boards of Guardians, we did not succeed in secur- 
ing a single acre, and we came to the conclusion that the Act of 
Parliament had given us large powers for asking for land and 
very little power for getting it. 

County Councils and Allotments. 

It was not until the County Councils were created in 1889 that 
the men made some little progress, when we got one Board of 
Guardians to move. Fifty-seven men applied for land in the 
parish of Whaplode, and the Board of Guardians purchased 
thirteen acres, costing £67 an acre. The men had undertaken 
at the inquiry to pay £3 an acre rent, but the authority demanded 
that the rent should cover the annual instalment of both interest 
and principal, the rates and taxes, the cost of staking out and 
other incidental expenses, the cost of collecting the rents, and an 
estimated sum each year for bad debts, with the result that they 
saddled the men with a rent of 84s. an acre, which was 6 per cent, 
upon the purchase money. After that experience we came to the 
further conclusion that this Act of Parliament was not worth the 
paper it was written on. 

The Allotment Act of 1890, 

By this time the Tory Government had begun to discover that 
this Allotment Act was a failure, and therefore, in the year 1890 
they passed an Allotment Amendment Act which gave the men 
power to petition the County Council when the Boards of Guardians 
failed. As you will see, we had in our district done the prelimin- 
ary work of having first of all petitioned the landowners them- 
selves, and then the Boards of Guardians, and so we were in the 
position to commence immediate operations with this Act of 1890. 
My colleagues were good enough to make me Chairman of the 
County Council Allotments Committee, and we immediately set 
to work to hold inquiries in all those parishes where the Boards 
of Guardians had failed to secure allotments. 
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The Threat of Compulsion Sufficient. 

In less than two years we held over thirty inquiries. We 
threatened compulsion in several cases, including the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County, but in no one instance were we obliged 
to put the compulsory clauses into operation. The landlords 
climbed down, and in four years we succeeded in round figures 
in finding one-acre allotments for some 2,000 men, and afterwards 
we very considerably increased the amount of this allotment land 
under the provisions of the Parish Councils Act of 1894. The 
result of this movement for allotments in my district was that by 
this means we evolved small holders, and I maintain, sir, that that 
can be done almost everywhere, and when the Small Holdings Act 
came into operation we were ready at the first moment to take 
advantage of it, and to receive applications from those men who 
had made their allotments a success and who desired more land. 
I had the honour of being Chairman of the Small Holdings Com- 
mittee, and in the first two years, after the passing of the Act, 
we purchased in different localities three small farms, amounting 
to about 200 acres altogether, which we readily let, but, owing 
to the great demand, mostly in small lots of three to five acres, and 
I may here say that in no case did we have any expenses for equip- 
ment. 

Lord Carrington's Help. 

But I regret, as I have already remarked, that although we 
had many other petitions, that was all we were able to do; and 
had it not been for the present President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, we should have made no further progress, but he came to 
our assistance and leased two farms of 700 acres to a voluntary 
association which we created. We let the farms very readily to 
men who had made their allotments a success, and they have prac- 
tically fixity of tenure so long as they pay their rent and cultivate 
the land properly. The moment they cease to cultivate the land 
properly they cease to be desirable tenants. It is quite true that 
we have only taken a lease of the farm for twenty-one years, but 
I think the owner is quite prepared to continue the transaction 
seeing that he is paid his rent regularly and is not asked for abate- 
ments. 

The Demand for Land General. 

This demand of which I speak has been partly met but is not yet 
satisfied, and I maintain that there is the same demand in many 
other parts of the country. When we first took over this 700 acres we 
had it for seven years, and to show how little capital the men had, we 
were unable to let the grass land, as the applicants had only suffi- 
cient capital to take arable land; we had to let the grass land as 
accommodation land to a local butcher. But in the second year 
some of the men said they were ready to take the grass land, and 
£100 was spent in fencing it in. 

Mr Hunt ; Did you put up the houses on these small farms ? 
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Mr. Winfrey: The two farm-houses were divided into two 
tenements, and there were also the shepherd's house and three cot- 
tages on the farms, which gave accommodation for eight resident 
tenants. The whole of the other holders were men who live in 
the surrounding district, and many of them have to go three and 
four miles to the land. 

A Recent Instance. 

The same landowner has a farm which became vacant suddenly 
three weeks ago owing to the death of his tenant. His widow 
was obliged to call the creditors together, and there were consider- 
able arrears of rent. There were at once several applications from 
different men living in the neighbourhood for small holdings. This 
farm is not near a village or even a hamlet; it is in a wide and 
scattered district in the Fens of Lincolnshire. The applicants 
wrote to me saying they could do with the farm, and within ten 
days the property has been let into ten small holdings. The farm- 
house and the three houses upon it will provide accommodation 
for five tenants and the other men will live in the neighbourhood. 

The Crown Lands. 

In the Stamford Division there are some 4,000 acres of Crown 
lands. The demand for small holdings has been there for thirty 
years, but up to now we have been met with a blank refusal from 
the managers of those lands to let any part of them for small hold- 
ing purposes. But since that policy was reversed petitions have 
been sent to the Board of Agriculture asking that some six or seven 
hundred acres in that particular district should be let for small 
holdings. 

A Typical Case. 

I would like to give to the House, as an illustration, the case of 
a little village called Eastville, which contains a population of 400 
people, an acreage of 2,657, and a rateable value of £3,924, where 
the men are applying for some Duchy of Lancaster land. Upon 
that land there are six large farmhouses tenanted by foremen 
and only two resident farmers. This year eight young men have 
left the village and two of them have gone to Canada. None of 
those young men could get small holdings in the locality. In a 
letter received from a neighbouring parish, where there is a better 
opportunity for getting small holdings, the writer said: — 

'* I support the application for small holdings because I have seen the 
advantage of them. In order to show that people will not only remain on 
the land when they can get it, but will also come back to it, I can name 
seventeen men who left this parish as young men, and after saving a little 
money, have come back and are now occupying land. They include five ex- 
policemen, four ex-railwaymen, three ex-greengrocers, and three who have 
been abroad. As every house in the parish is occupied, and as several have 
lately been built, I have no doubt the population is increasing. There are a 
large number of young men who would hire small farms if they could get 
them, but stewards who have farms to let seem to prefer to let them to men 
who have large occupations." 
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Experience in Norfolk. 

That is in Lincolnshire. The statement is often made that the 
land is very good in Lincolnshire, and that we could not do in 
other counties what is being done in Lincolnshire. I have made 
an experiment to see whether we could succeed upon land of half 
the capital value of Lincolnshire, and so I formed a voluntary 
association, and in 1900 we purchased three farms in Norfolk. 
The land cost us about £20 per acre. The men we put upon the 
land have paid their rents regularly during the last six years, and 
not one of them desires to purchase, and I think they possess a fairly 
good fixity of tenure. The steward who manages the estate wrote : — 

'* I paid a casual visit to Carbrooke, one of these farms, in March last. 
This is a farm of 109 acres, and was previously occupied by a local farmer 
as an * oflF ' farm. The farmhouse was not tenanted except by an aged female 
caretaker, and the labour employed was such as the farmer sent over casually 
from his home farm. On going over the farm in March, I found our principal 
tenant (Hay lock), a man with seven children, employing two labourers : I 
found four tenants in addition working on the land with horses and a hired 
team, in all twelve horses and eight men. The crops grown by the retiring 
farmer in the last year of his tenancy yielded not more than six coombs of 
barley and seven coombs of oats per acre. Haylock's average for barley 
during the last three years has been eleven coombs. On his 57 acres I found 
three horses and twenty head of cow stock. During the year 1905 he turned 
out twenty-six bullocks, and in the following year, 1906, he fattened eighteen 
bullocks and a hundred and sixteen sheep. In addition to maize, Haylock 
has consumed on the farms eighteen tons of linseed cake during twelve 
months. He told me he had spent £200 in feeding-stuffs in twelve months. 
I have received applications for more land from four tenants on this farm 
and from two of the sons of the present small holders." 

The Reports of the Correspondents of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

What I am anxious to point out to the House is that the 
demand for these holdings exists, and that a certain amount of 
assistance is necessary to establish these men on the land. Quota- 
tions have been made in both Houses of Parliament from the corre- 
spondents to the Board of Agriculture with regard to the demand 
for small holdings in different counties. Some hon. members and 
the leader of the Opposition in the other House have drawn from 
those reports the conclusion that those who support the Bill are 
exaggerating the demand. Here is a case in the county of Norfolk 
in which the correspondent of the Board of Agriculture wrote that 
small holdings are readily obtainable when required, and there 
is no particular demand for small holdings in that district. This 
was written by a man who has himself large farms about six miles 
away from our small holdings, which he can see every day as he 
drives to his own farms. In Cambridgeshire the experiment of the 
hon. Member for East Cambs. (Mr. Rose) is going, I believe, to be a 
great success. In that case a Crown farm, which the Crown has 
farmed for two years at a loss, was taken up within three weeks 
by no less than seventy -eight men. The remarkable part of it is 
that the gentleman who gave up this farm happened to be the 
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Board of Agriculture correspondent for the district, and he had 
reported that by far the greater portion of the land in this district 
was totally unfit for small holdings, showing that not much reliance 
could be placed on the reports of these correspondents, most of 
whom were large farmers. 

Further Evidence of the Demand for Land. 
I could mention several other counties in the east of England 
where the demand for small holdings is not satisfied. In the Isle 
of Ely all the land is suitable for small holdings, yet only 15 per 
cent, of it is occupied by small cultivators. I know a case where 
forty labourers are provided with allotments under the 1894 Act, 
and the movement has extended until to-day there are 120 persons, 
principally labourers, occupying small holdings, varying in size from 
four to sixteen acres. On these holdings there have been 37 new 
cottages erected, and, besides, many other buildings have been 
re-built or enlarged. Surely these facts ought to dispel any fear 
of the success of the movement in this particular district. The 
same may be said with respect to Leicestershire, in regard to which 
I have evidence that shows that not only arable land but grass land 
is required. 

Small Holdings have Stopped the Rural Exodus. 

The right hon. gentleman the Member for South Dublin (Mr, 
Long) said that in his district small holdings have been the rule 
for thirty years, and that the system has not stopped rural depopu- 
lation. Well, all I can say is that my experience has been exactly 
opposite, and as the right hon. gentleman has challenged anyone 
to give evidence that small holdings have stopped the rural exodus, 
I will take up the challenge. In 1881, the census was taken of the 
population in nineteen parishes in South Lincolnshire — that was 
before the allotment movement had got a start — and the next 
census was taken in 1891. The falling off in the population in that 
decade in those parishes was 2,280. The Allotments Act did not 
come into operation until 1890, and the Small Holdings Act until 
1892. Operations were also commenced under the Parish Councils 
Act of 1894. In the same parishes during the decade from 1891 
to 1901, the decrease in population was only 115. I venture to say 
that when the census is taken in 1911, these parishes will show 
an increase of population. This is entirely due to the development 
of allotments and small holdings. Therefore I heartily welcome 
the Bill, for I am certain that other districts throughout England 
can do as well as we have done in Lincolnshire, and especially so 
if this Bill now before Parliament becomes law. 
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THE DEARER LOAF. 

THE UST TORV CRY. 



THE price of bread has in many places gone up as 
the result of a rise in the price of wheat, and 
the Tories are — of course — trying to make party 
capital out of the fact. " Even a Radical Government," 
says a Tory paper, " with its cast-iron creed of Cobdenism, 
cannot keep the price of bread down to what it was under 
a Conservative Government." You are not likely tO 

be taken In by this kind of nonsense. The price 

of bread depends upon the supply of wheat, and that 
cannot be settled by the Government, whether it is 
Liberal or Tory. 

As a fact, whilst the last Tory Government was in 
power, there were constant changes in the price of bread, 
for which no Liberal ever thought of blaming the Tory 
party, except in the year w^hen there was a tax on corn. 
Besides, what is it that the Tories want to do ? To per- 
suade you into letting corn being taxed. How OOUld a 

tax on oorn make bread oheapor? At the Colonial 

Conference some of the Premiers were very anxious to 
persuade the Government into taxing com. Do yOU 

think that their reason was that they wished tho 
Colonial wheat-grower to get less for his wheat? 

# # # # 

A good instance of how Governments cannot control 
prices took place under the last Tory Government, when 

the prioe of wool was almost doubled. Of course, 

one result of this was that all garments made of wool cost 
you more, but no Liberal ever asked you for your vote on 
the pretence that the Tory Government was to blame. 
Yet this is precisely what the Tories are now doing 
because the prices of certain commodities have riben m the 
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last twelve months. What you have to ask yourself Isf^ 
Has the Government done anything to cause the rise in 
price ? If the answer is '^ No/' it is at once abSUrd and 

unfair to blame the Government 



Mr. Chaplin, who wants a tax on com, is fair cnou,!L»;h 

to say that "of courso tho Radical party can't be 
blamed" for the recent price of bread. Some 

Tories pretend that the Liberal party promised that the 
price of food should never rise ; Mr. Chaplin says that 
the Liberal party has not broken any of its pledges 
'^ because the price of bread, whlch WO nono Of US 
OOntroli has risen." 

# # # # 

Now one way of "controlling" the price of bread 
would be to put a tax on it, and a tax On bread WOUld 
mean a rise in its price. If the priciB rises (as it has 
done recently) as the result of causes that are out of the 
control of governments, nothing can be done — " what 
can't be cured must be endured." But in the old days of 
Protection it was found that the Corn Laws made bread 
dear. Then the people said that ''what Oan't be 
endured must be cured," and the unbearable liurden 
of Protection was accordingly CUrod by the adoption 

of Free Trade. 

# # # # 

Te put a tax on corn because bread has gone 
up In price would be as sensible as jumping out 
of tho frying-pan into the fire. 



And don't forget that Colonial 
Preference means a Tax on Corn. 



Stick to Free Trade and 
Ne Pretective Feed Taxes. 
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WHAT THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 

HAS DONE FOR 

THE MIN ERS, 

I. Passed the Workmen'8 Compensation Aot, largely 
Inoreasing the benefits of the old Act for miners 

as well as for other classes of workmen. 

2> Added to the Schedule of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act the following injuries and diseases specially affecting 

miners: — Beat Hand, Beat Knee, Beat Elbow, 
Strained Wrist, and Nystagmus (eye disease), 
(in addition to Miner's Worm). Compensation 
can now be claimed by miners suffering from 
any of these, as though they were injuries due 
to accident 

3. Passed the Trade Disputes Aot, placing the Miners' 
Trade Unions, as well as others, In a satisfactoiy 
legal position. 

4. Repealed the Coal Duty, which checked the export of 

coal and therefore lessened employment for miners. 

5. Introduced a Government Bill to establish the 

legal Eight Hours' Day in mines. This Bill will 
be pressed forward In 1908. 

6. Appointed a Royal Commission to inquire Into 
aooldents and unhealthy conditions in mines. 

Of the nine members of this Commission, three are 
Presidents of Miners' Unions in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The Report of this Commission will probably 
be followed by the establishment of a Mines Depart- 
ment at the Home Office, and by an amendment of the 
Mines Regulation Acts, in order still further to lessen 
the dangers of mining. 
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The Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1907 

BY 

CORRIE GRANT, M.P. 



This, Act, which comes into force on January ist, 
1908, is one of the most important measures passed 
by the Liberal Government in the Session of 1907. 
By it the law with regard to small holdings and 
allotments is extended and simplified. 

Hitherto, there has been no means of finding out 
in a thorough and systematic way who wanted small 
holdings and allotments. Even if it was found that 
persons did want small holdings, the land for them 
could only be got by agreement. For allotments, 
land could be obtained by compulsion, as well as by 
agreement, but only in a complicated and expensive 
way, through the Rural District Council, the County 
Council, Parliament, and the Lands Clauses Acts. 

On January ist next, this is all to be altered. The 
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new Act makes the following important changes : — 

(i) It sets up machinery to find out 

(a) The extent of the demand for small 
holdings and allotments in England and 
Wales, and 

(b) The extent to which it is reasonably 
practicable to satisfy that demand. 

(2) It authorises the taking of land com- 
pulsorily — that is against the will of the 
owner — for small holdings and allotments, 
either by purchase or on lease, 

(3) It provides a cheap and easy process 
for acquiring such land, either, in the case of 
purchase, at its fair market value, or, in the 
case of leasing, at a fair rent, without any 
extra payment to the owner because he has 
to sell or lease. 

(4) It provides considerable sums out of 
the taxes to be spent in the extension of small 
holdings. 

(5) It enables voluntary associations to 
take part in the provision of both small 
holdings and allotments. 

The New Machinery— The Demand. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries is in 
future to have charge of small holdings and allotments. 

It is to appoint at least two persons with a knowledge 
of agriculture to be Small Holding^s Commissioners ; 
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these will have other leaser officials under them. 
The Commissioners and the other officials will have 
their salaries and expenses paid by Parliament, and 
in addition to the provision of this necessary working 
staff*, the Board of Agriculture will have, each 
year, moneys provided out of the taxes to be spent as 
directed by the Act, in helping in the extension of 
small holdings. 

This year Parliament has voted 

One Hundred Thousand Pounds 

for the purpose, and in future years such sums as are 
necessary will be provided. Since the financial year 
ends on March 31st, and the Act does not come into 
force till January ist, this sum is one voted for a 
quarter of a year.* The money is to be paid into an 
account at the Bank of England, called the Small 
Holdings Account, to which reference will be made 
later on. 

The first duty of the Commissioners will be to 
ascertain the extent to which there is a demand for 
small holdings or would be if suitable land were 
available, and the extent to which it is reasonably 
practicable under the Small Holdings Act, 1892, and 
the present Act to satisfy that demand. For that 
purpose they may co-operate with such authorities, 
associations and persons as they think best qualified to 
assist them. Any County, Borough, District or Parish 

* The accounts of the country are kept yearly, and balanced up at the end of the year, 
like other accounts— except that the year for the national balance sheet runs from April ist 
to March 31st, instead of, as is usually the case, from January 1st to December 31st. The 
money asked by the different Departments from the Treasury^ b all voted before Parliament 
rises, but no one can begin to spend it until the expenditure is authorised ; in this case by 
the Act itself— therefore on January ist. 
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Council may make representations to the Commis- 
sioners, and must furnish them with such information 
and assistance as they may reasonably require. 

If in these inquiries the Commissioners hear of a 
demand for allotments, they must report it to , the 
County Council concerned and to the Council of the 
locality. 

County Councils must inquire into the demand lor 
allotments as the Commissioners do in regard to 
small holdings. 

It will also be open to any person, who wants 
either small holdings or allotments, to ask for them 
from the Commissioners and from his local authority. 

The places throughout the country where there is 
a demand for either small holdings or allotments 
having thus been found out, the duty to supply the 
demand is put, in the first place, upon County Councils 
in the case of small holdings, and upon Parish Councils 
in the case of allotments. 

The Supply of Small Holdings. 

A SMALL HOLDING exceeds one acre, and 
does not exceed fifty acres, or, if it exceeds fifty acres, 
does not exceed fifty pounds in value on the income- 
tax assessment. 

The County Council in supplying the demand for 
small holdings can either 

(i) buy land by agreement. . 

(2) hire land by agreement. 

(3) buy land by compulsion, 

(4) lease land by compulsion. 
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It can take as much land as it thinks necessary 
for its purpose, either within or without the county, 
in all or any of the four ways set out above. 

Having obtained the land it can adapt it for small 
holdings by dividing and fencing it, making occupation 
roads, and doing any other works, such as draining, 
or supplying water, which can be done better and 
more cheaply for the land as a whole. It can 
erect buildings or adapt existing buildings, and it 
can erect dwelling houses. It can then let or sell the 
holdings, subject to the conditions set out in both 
Acts, and too numerous to be specified here. 

In doing this work the County Council is to act 
through a Committee, to which members may be 
co-opted, like the Education Committee. To it all 
matters with regard to small holdings and allotments 
shall stand referred, and to it the Council may dele- 
gate all its powers except the power of raising a rate 
or borrowing money. The Small Holdings and 
Allotments Committee may appoint sub-committees, 
and may delegate to them all or any of its powers. It 
is apparently intended that these sub-committees 
should act for boroughs, urban districts or parishes, 
or for some other convenient area. 

The County Council can act on its own initiative 
in supplying small holdings. The Board of Agri- 
culture also has duties in this matter. If the Small 
Holdings Commissioners report, as the result of their 
inquiries, that small holdings are required in any 
county, the Board may require the County Council to 
prepare a scheme for providing them. If they do not 
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do so in a reasonable time the Board may itself 
provide them. 

Money Help in the New Act. 

County Councils in providing small holdings are 
bound not to incur loss. This in many cases might 
prove a great difficulty. The new Act gives financial 
aid in two ways : — 

(i) It extends to 80 years the period for repayment 
of purchase money, when land is bought. This will 
mean a large reduction in the annual instalment of 
purchase money, and in the yearly rent. 

(2) It authorises the Board of Agriculture, out of 
the Small Holdings Account, to repay to a County 

Council THE WHOLE OR ANY PART OF THE EXPENSES it 

has incurred in the acquisition of land for small 
holdings, except the purchase money, compensation 
or rent. 

This is probably 



The Most Important Provision 
in the Whole Act. 

The main difficulty in setting up small hold- 
ings will be the cost of the change. The 
" expenses of acquisition " will break the back 
of many an otherwise promising scheme. This 
great power of the helping purse will pro- 
bably induce doubtful Councils to take up the 
provision of small holdings in many cases 
where they would not otherwise do so. 
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The Supply of Allotments. 

An ALLOTMENT is now defined as any quantity 
of land up to five acres. The Parish Councils (or 
where there is no Parish Council, the Parish Meet- 
ings) are to supply allotments, and have the same four 
powers, set out above, in regard to taking land for 
them, as County Councils have for small holdings. 

Compulsory Taking of Land. 

This process is much simplified and cheapened. 
In the case of compulsoty purchase^ there is to be 
a single arbitrator, who is so far as practicable to act 
on his own knowledge and experience, and is not, 
unless the Board of Agriculture otherwise direct, to 
hear counsel or expert witnesses. The Board will fix 
a scale of costs, and the arbitrator will determine the 
amount, and can disallow any costs which he thinks 
were unnecessarily incurred. 

In cases of compulsory hiring, the rent to be paid, 
and other matters are to be settled not by an arbi- 
trator but by a valuer. 

The elaborate procedure oi the Lands Clauses Acts 
is thus got rid of, and there will be no ten per cent, 
or other allowance for compulsion. There is ample 
protection against the compulsory taking of parks, 
gardens, &c., or the land of public authorities. 

Voluntary Bodies. 

These will probably take an important part in 
future in the provision of small holdings and allot- 
inents, following the experience of other countries. 
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Special provision is made in the Act for their forma- 
tion, encouragement and support. 

County Councils may promote the formation or 
extension of societies on a co-operative basis, to pro- 
vide or work small holdings or allotments, "whether 
in relation to the purchase of requisites, the sale of 
produce, credit banking or insurance or otherwise," 
and they may assist them by giving guarantees or 
making grants or advances to them. 

The Board of Agriculture has still wider powers, 
for it may make grants out of the Small Holdings 
Account to ANY SOCIETY for "the promotion oi 
co-operation in connection with the cultivation of 
small holdings or allotments." 

Power is given to let small holdings to such 
societies. 

These are some — but only some — of the 
main provisions of this most important Act. 
Enough has been written to show that it gives, 
for the first time in our law, to all persons a 
real opportunity to get back to the land. 

^^ It has taken a long pull, a very strong pull, 
and a very steady pull to maRe this Law. 

Take care that you use the Law and see that 
it works. 
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WHAX:^7JIE REaECftlON OF THE SGOniSH 
iPIIIO WtlJE* mt MIAMS. 






'' Not far rtojr^:,q tfitrd of thB ianil of ttm^ 
ooai|tfi^/9:aiyiia€#:^y.:#i^^ of Lords in one 

Mfay and anothor.i^VtSCOUNT RIDLEY^ Jdn,^ 
12th9 1907fatHow6^otio-'On'-Tyno, \^ 

.Lofd: Ridley's .all Uoo^irapk admission gives the re&!l 'key-''' 
note ;to the action of , the Peers in, smashing up the GovermnenVs • 
Scottish L^d policy.. u, The House of Landlords is ,L 
fighting ifor its' own^— v^Siich is only human. .:Let '^us- 
suppose: tour . hereditary.. Cliamber consisted of Raihvay • 
Directors to- ttke .^xteni that • i txionsists of Landlords. - \l^at ' 
would the public ^ay |f, railway legislation 
affecting the public convenience and interest 
were v^ttjbmitted to it for iiiipartial and filial' 
determination. And^yet.the situation, as it affects proposals < 
for land legislation is absolutely similar. " j r 

Theficoftish IpfltPid Values Bill^l|0lect«<l-^ 

. The Scottish Lafid .Values 'Bill was thrown ^fe)u ton Secori^*"^; 
Reading. by the House of : Lords on August -26th. Lord' 
Robertson thought the Bill would have " no operative effect,^ 
except to cause fruitless 4^xpense•'^ ' Earl G^wdor roundly v 
proclaimed it ''a sham/' And so -on. Indeed, Lord'^ 
Robertson wound up by, calling- it "a maladroit aild 
piizzle-'headed proposals" 

AVhat is tjii^ propQsal ? / I^ issirnply one " for the ascer*-;' 
tainiiient of Land Values in Scotland." It raises no ^ 
problem' of ^ Rating. ' Indeed it' especially bars either the taxing , 
or rating of the new assessment until Parliament otherwise 
deterai^l^^i5,,lj simply, ^eeks to set up maciii^ery for -the: y^ lo- 
tion 0} land apart from the b,uildipg;s . upon it and apart from 
the improvements made in it — the sard valuation when arrived 
at AtOobeOeiitered in a separate. and -new column upon the 
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Valuation Roll of each ^^|i|y :in<l ©y^^jiti^Scottan^a. "i Oil? 
of the excuses made for rejecting fhe" Bifl wVs that the jproposal 
is so novel ^siffO require grfiver and inpre deliber|ife cpiasidera- 
tion than ^^s pb^sible at thajfc- ^tage at' thes%,ss{bn. What are 
the facts I ^ '^ i • ^ji. ^'-^iy<:r "^i-^:^ v-^' - :'... ^* .> 

A LoitgipMatureil Hlfiilicy« 

In 1902 Mr^ Trev(Blyai\fthef't;iber|al Member for Elland) 
introduced a- i3i!l m the Hous^-of^Comfftbns for the two-fold 
purpose of securing the separate valuation of iand, and of 
ernpovvjering Local Authorities to lay a new land rate; upoa " 
tliat assessed valuation. His BiH wd^- thoroughly discussed on - 
Second Reading and beaten by 71.; , It is. true his Bill 
applied only to England and Wales; bat the former half of its 
purpose — the separate valuation of land--was precisely similar 
in principle to the whole pui'pose of the now scuttled Scotch 
Land V^glues Bill In 1903. Dr. Macfxamaira .(tl;e Liberal 
Member for North Caniberwell) introdiuced ii Bill similar to that 
of theprevious year, which was beateri. oh Second tteadihiit^'' 
by 13« In 1904. Mr. Trevclyan again cann? to the charge ; and 
in a hopelessly Tory House of Commons, actually 
iiot a Second Reading for his Bill by 67 votes. 
By. this time many ©frthe grieat Muniaipalitic s, Progrfesive and 
Moderate, Scottish as well as EngJisiii were supporting the claim 
for separate valuation and the riglit to'fate. In 1905 Sir John 
Rrunner (the Liberal Member for Northwich), again in a Tory 
House of Commons, got the Second Reading of a similar Bill . 
for England and Wales by a majority: of 90 votes* 

The |ilQ$ Bill. 

^ In 1906 Mr* Sutheiidhd ' (the Liberal Member for 
Elgin District) brought in a Bill for Scotland. Its aim, like 
that of the previous Bills, had the two-fold purpose of Land 
Valuation and subsequent taxatipn of the new assessed. value>. 
On March 23rd he got his Second Reading by a majority of 
258 in a House of 380 ! It was thereupon referred to a 
Select. Comhiittee, which went most industriously into the 
w,hole matter. It examined 34 witnesses, mainly eipert 
valuators, solicitors, representatives of great municipalities, and 
officials .engaged in the: administration of the Valuation Acts ; . 
in Scotland. Further, it examined anew the Reports of the. 
Town Holdings Select Comrnittee of 1892, and: qf the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation of 1901. Finally, it, secured 
most Valuable official statements of the experiteces gained in 
Niew Zealand, New South Wales, and South Australia relafiye' to 
the matter under consideration. / .,.; 

Exammofl Labariously bf a 8elM»t 

; :^^' ' 'r^v;- •: ' Coiiiiiiltte^. . :'.' . .' i;." 

, jOn the question of -the . practicability aiid desirabL^ess ot. 
the separate valuation of land (the only issue raised by the Bill 
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just destroyed by the House pf Landlords), its Report is cleat 
and emphatic.^ * r- ,v ; : i; J r- .. 

"Your 'ComiTv.ttee, ' therefore^ come to the co;icJusion ,that ^he 
; . Visitation . ol baiUli'iig sites Ui |>racticabley and -is not ^bstaAtially 
/) mor^ difficult or uncertain thaw i5:4he Maluation of :many oth^rsub- ' 

jects which fall under the definition of ' land and heritages '' a^.used 

in the present Valuation Acts." 

In order j howeYer, tor moyct forVv^ard with, all due circum- 
spicction, the Committee appfoyed t^ie ppUcy ol proceeding with 
a separate Valuation Bill liist <?{ a,ll, leaving any proposals for 
levying rates upon the new valuation fof: subsequent le^slation. 
It therefore finally recommended, ojrj Peceniber 13th last :-t-: 

," That a measure be introduced making provision for a valua- 
tion being made of land- in the burghs and counties of S^Qtland apart 
from the buildings and imprbveriieiits Upon it, ariti that no assessment 
be determined upon until the amount of that valuation is known and_. 
considered." :*..:. > ' li.v.v « : - 

The BUI of 1907, 

Very good! A Governm^n-t Bill dealing exclusively* with 
the single issue of separate valuation was duly drafted, intro- 
duced, and read a sepoad time on July lOth, 
1907, .J>y 294 votes: to 76,! . It thereafter wept to the 
Standing Committee CMi Scottish Pills. That Committee .did 
its work with great care aiid assiduity for four full days, . and 
reported the Bill as amepded t<p .Ihe House on; August the Sth. 
IVom 4 o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, Aiigust 2pth, to 3.30,^.1x1; on 
Wednesday, August 21st, the House sat coi^tinuously on, '^Report 
and Third Reading of tftis BiAL Thc result pJ all this 
care, thought, and labour— which for five years 
past has been constantly put before Parliament 
in a tangible and specific form— is the rejection of 
the Bill by the House of Landlords on August 2^th. 

A Disastrous Blow to the Cause of . 
» Sooial Refform. 

,. This destruction of . tl^ie-Xand Values . Bill ia o^ie ,^' th^ 
mo&t disastrous blows t^e cat)se. oi Preform has 
eAtountelred ^ during the many butfeiings f^ has 
received at the hand& of their noble lordships 

since the Parliamentary, f evolution of tki^uaryv 
.id06« Rural depopulation y, overcrowding in great to whs ; 
^lack of en>ployment ; ph'ysi<^al'deteri oration ; and a score of other ; 
social and economic troubles have their evil roots deeply struck . 
in our land system. And the Jree and fair acgess tip the land by 
the people is rendered horribly difficult by the absence of a 
reliable scheme of valuation, because in the absence of such a ; 
scheme you can have, no basis, of just expropiiation for public 
purposes. Local aothorities ^ seeking Idnd 'to-<]^y for beneficen r 
jjiifposes are "saUed'^fciy owners tQ;,m extern, that, makes- ihe:?)^ 
stay their hands in the caiise^ of ^form. Herease^ one Qt two r 
jnstaiicest " ' ' ' • . - • , . ..^ . . . . ... 
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Objebt Lessons. 

^ Ctei the 27th March, 1903,. jUiepseaeatl^ 
(MEp« iThomas Skaw) bmade the. following statement in the 
Hotrse of Gottimons : • 

" Ti^re was a little block of' tetnd near Edinburgh, ' forty- 
five acres in *^ctent, which the >■ Water Trufet ^ Sdme 'time ago ■ 
wanted for the purpose of lorming filtering beds.' 'Now, the 
value'»of ithat land at 'thirty ■y.eaars'ptitchase'of. the existing \ 
rent was ;f 4,387, but wiien it ^waSu^anted for this ptiblic ^nd * 
accessary purpose the owner charged for it' ;f 20^000, or at 
>&e jate of 136 years' purehase. " - ^ 

Mr. Shaw con tmued: 

" There was another transaction," thi^tiine between the 
Toiwn .Council of Edinbur-gh and the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
City required land for the puq>ose of -et^ecting new gas works 
ih tie neigKbourh©od*Qf Granton, but within the territory of 
the 'burgh: The ground ^extended toljos acres, and it^ 
was partly built upon, but the average jxrice at^which it was ' 
rated was £5 los. per -acre,. <^ At thirty yearis*^ piirehase the 
atnount would be £165 per acre, o^ a total valu6'for the ' 
ground of -f 17,300. How -much had the ''City of Ediiiburgh 
to pay rfor that- gfoluid P-^^'-No less- thati*£ii4iOOo,. or 1212 
y&ajrd*^'p»ch;aMt of the rating valuers • -»- - ^ 



if'he' question is, how loi^g this intolerablie; 
fyraniiyiot^' A\>n^rii^preiseAtative Assembly is to 
continue. South A^isti'dilla, New South Wales, 
NeWjS^ataind^to say nolfhtng of ^ the City of New 
Y6ti^:^pA many CoAtin€»ta^ and territorie^si .. 

— haiiteAhown ^that the sc^Muralte valuation of land :^ 
is el^lMS^ly delsit^te as ^Jai'^iirelim^^^ to many r 
and f^^<-f Caching sfxfial i;«fof:ipsViV HOW LONG 
IS THB HOUSE Op! J^AKDI^ORDS m :BE 
Alil^Wf^D^ TO BLOeK Tlffi^^AY I« THIS 

■>. ;,:l i t' l ro-ir.'?- . ■ .V' — " ■■ ■ ■ 'i ^t." ' - . ' ■ ' ■' .>!■ . JV ...: ^ > ' . V' '■ ■- ■ 

Pub]kheaJ>r.fk^(|.I|^Ai>;PnBLIQAnON:^Sa^!flATIQe9T: <^ the National u 

Liberal Pedtiation and the Liberal Central Association), 43 Parliament Stc^t, Westminster, 
SrV^r44ndSBM&^b?>&t>i^.m^lhibi8.^Black^(a^^ ' '' 

LEA^L£tN«*2^i8;p^^'^ -^ fjgoy:^^^-' '^'IfPHce^/e perivboo; '- 
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LIBERAL GOVERNMENT BILLS 

REJECTED OR MUTILATED IN 
TWO YEARS, 1906 7. 



1906. 



Education Bill. ' WreokeH and lost. 

There was an ample mandate for this measure, the Morning Post (a Tory 
paper) saying, after tne Bill was wrecked, that the Prime Minister's Albert 
Hul speech before the General Election ' shows that the policy pursued by 
the GToTemment has been throughout consistent and in strict accordance 
with the declared principles of their party.' 

Plural Voting Bill. Rejected. 

This gave *One Man One Vote' at Parliamentary Elections, just as the 
Tory party gave ' One Man One Vote ' in County Council Elections by their 
own Act of 18S8. 

Education (Provision of Meals) Act, Mutilated, 

The Lords excluded Scotland from the Act. 

Agricultural Holdings Act. Mutilated. 

Town Tenants (Ireland) Act. Mutilated. 



1907. 



Scottish Small Landholders Bill. "^^^^^ 

■ and lost. 

Scottish Land Values Bill, Rejeoted. 

This Bill waa to provide for the separate valaation of land values — the 
first step towaids their taxation. 

Irish Evicted Tenants Act. Mutilated. 



LORDS AND TORIES 

think this a GOOD record. 

WHAT DO Yim THINK.P 
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The Statute Book 

OF 1907. 



Acts passed Into Law during 
the Second Year of Liberal Government. 



[An asterisk {*) indicates that the measure was introd/uced hy the 
Liberal Government^ a dagger (t) that facilities for its passage 
were afforded by the Government,'] 



t Advertisements Reguiationi (7 Edward YII. c. 27.) 

Gives power to local atithorities to make regulations dealing 
with high hoardings and with advertisements which disfigure land- 
scapes, &c. 

* Army (Annual). (7 Edward VII. c. 2.) 

Provides for the discipline and regulation of the army. 

'^Australian States Constitution. 

(7 Edward VILc. 7.) 

Removes a number of restrictions upon the power of the 
Governors of Australian States to assent to Bills, and in its pro- 
visions meets the view of all the Colonies concerned/ 

^Britisli Nortli America. (7 Edward VII. c. ii.) 

Readjusts, at the request of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments of Canada, the amount of subsidies payable by the 
Dominion to the various provinces. 

^Butter and Margarine. (7 Edward VII. c. 21.) 

Prevent the manufacture and importation of adulterated butter 
and butter substitutes, fixes the limit of moisture for butter, mar- 
garine, and what has hitherto been sold as * * milk-blended butter, " and 
makes various other provisions for the protection of the purchase!', 

^Cabs and Stage Carriages (London). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 55.) 

Empowers the Home Secretary to fix fares for taximeter cabs 
in London and makes certain provisions in regard to stage car- 
riages. Abolishes the "privilege" system under which the London 
railway companies could refuse to admit to their station cabs which 
were not under contract with them. 

I 
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* Commissioners for Oaths (Prize Proceedings). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 25.) 

Enables naval officers in prize cases to swear affidavits. 
^Companies. (7 Edward VII. c. 50.) 

A measure containing over fifty clauses. It enlarges the re- 
quirements and increases the stringency of the existing law, with 
a view to affording information concerning companies registered 
under the Acts to all who may seek it. 

* Consolidated Fund (No. 1). (7 Edward VII c. i.) 

Grants £71,715 to meet supplementary estimates for the finan- 
cial year ended March 31st, 1907, and £38,114,700 towards Supply 
during the financial year 1907-8. 

^Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 20.) 

Grants £72,563^714 for Supply, making the total amount directly 
granted under the two Acts £110,750,129. 

^Council of India. (7 Edward VII. c. 35.) 

Increases the number of the members of the Council of India 
from a maximum of 12 to 14, with a minimum of 10, with a view 
to the appointment of two natives of India, and makes certain 
alterations in the conditions of appointment to the Council. 

* Criminal Appeai. (7 Edward VII. c. 23.) 

Creates, after attempts renewed again and again during the 
last sixty years, a Coiu't of Appeal in criminal cases, which places 
within the reach of persons accused .of crime rights of appeal 
similar to those enjoyed by persons who have verdicts against 
them in civil cases. Liberty has thus, for the first time in the 
history of the law, remedies and safeguards similar to those which 
have long protected property. 

* Destructiive Insects and Pests. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 4.) 

Empowers Board of Agriculture to make orders for preventing^ 
the importation of, and for suppressing, all pests destructive to 
agricultural or horticultural crops. 

^Education (Administrative Provisions). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 43.) 

Enacts certain non-contentious clauses of last year's Education 
Bill, providing, among other things, for the medical inspection of 
children in elementary schools and for the provision of play centres 
and vacation schools. 
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* Employers' Liability (Insurance Companies). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 46.) 

Ajffords additional protection to the workmen entitled to com- 
pensation under the Compensation Acts by requiring all companies 
doing accident business to conform to the law relating to Life 
Assurance Companies. A safeguard against the formation of 
unsound concerns. 

"" Empioyment of Women. (7 Edward VII. c. lo.) 

Repeals two obsolete exemptions from the Factory Acts (relating 
to ilax scutch mills and the surface works of mines), in order to 
bring the English law into conformity with the Berne International 
Convention, forbidding the employment of women in industrial 
occupations during the night (signed by Great Britain and thirteen 
other States in 1906). 

^Evioted Tenants (Ireland). (7 Edward VII. c. 56.) 

Enables the Irish Estates Commissioners to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for the purpose of reinstating evicted tenants, the owner 
to receive compensation to be fixed by the Estates Commissioners 
in the first instance, subject to an appeal upon value. If the new 
tenant who has succeeded an evicted tenant is a hond-fide farmer, 
and is unwilling to leave, his farm cannot be acquired ; but he can 
be offered another farm or monetary compensation. \N,B. — This 
Act was much mutilated by the Lords,] 

* Evidence (Colonial Statutes). (7 Edward VII c. 16.) 

Removes a Colonial grievance by providing that Colonial 
Statutes are to be accepted in British Courts without the formality 
of being proved as if they were foreign laws. 

^ Expiring Laws Contlnuanoe. (7 Edward VIL c. 34.) 

Continues, for a further period of one year, various Acts which 
were passed for limited periods only. 

* Faotory and Workshop. (7 Edward VII. c. 39.) 

Applies, with some slight modification, the provisions of the 
Factory Act (as regards hours of labour, inspection, ventilation, &c.) 
to laundries and to all industries carried on for profit in charitable 
or reformatory institutions (convent laundries, &c.), 

* Finanoe. (7 Edward VII. c. 13.) 

Differentiates between earned and unearned income for the 
purposes of the income-tax, reducing the tax on earned income 
(where the total income does not exceed £2000) to Qd, ; imposes on 
employers the obligation to make a return of the payments made 
to their employes, and amends the law of income-tax in various 
other particulars ; increases the death duties upon estates above 
£150,000 ; restores to the control of Parliament the licence duties 
and other sources of revenue diverted since 1888 to the purpose of 
grants in aid of local taxation, which will in future be charged upon 
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the Consolidated Fund ; removes tiiany anomalies connected with 
the stamp duties ; and strengthens the Sinking Fund by a special addi- 
tional contribution of £1,500,000 towards the redemption of debt. 

* Imported Watchcases. (7 Edward VII. c. 8.) 

The effect of this measiu*e, taken in conjunction with a recent 
decision of the Courts, is to subject foreign watchcases for the first 
time to the same regulations in respect of assay as British cases, 
while exempting the existing stocks of imported cases in order 
to avoid undue hardship to traders. Imported watchcases had 
formerly been held not to be ** plate" within the meaning of the 
Customs Act of 1842 and Revenue Act of 1883, and they conse- 
quently had an advantage over British cases in that they could 
be sold without being assayed and hall-marked. 

Injured AnJmats Act (1894) Amendment. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 5.) 

The original Act of 1894 authorises the police to slaughter any 
horse, mule, or ass found in such a condition that it could not be 
removed without cruelty. This Act extends the principal Act so 
as to include cattle, &c. 

* Irish Land. (7 Edward VII. c. 38.) 

Enables the Irish Land Commission to let or sell the mining 
rights reserved to them in connection with land sold under the 
Purchase Acts. 

Irish Tobacco. (7 Edward VII. c. 3.) 

Bepeals (from a date to be fixed by Order in Council as soon as 
Parliament has made provision for an Excise duty) an old pro- 
hibition against the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland* 

* Isie of Man Customs. (7 Edward YII. c. 26.) 

Continues for the Isle of Man the existing duties on tea, tobacco^ 
spirits, ale, and beer. 

* Judicature (Ireland). (7 Edward vn. c. 44.) 

Provides for the abolition of two judgeships in the Irish King's 
Bench Division, when vacancies occur, and reduces the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland from £8000 to £6000 ; the savings to 
be devoted to the purposes of the financial scheme of the Labourers 
Act, 1906. 

t Lights on Vehicles. (7 Edward VII. c. 45.) 

Deals with the danger which is caused by the inadequacy and 
lack of uniformity in the present local regulations as to the canying 
of lights by vehicles at night. 

t Limited Partnerships. (7 Edward VII. c. 24.) 

Permits the formation and provides for the registration of 
limited liability partnerships. 
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t Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 47.) 

Legalises marriages with a deceased wife's sister, whether con- 
tracted before or after the passing of the Act. 

Married Women's Property. (7 Edward VII. c. 18.) 

Amends the Act of 1882, as interpreted by the Courts, in respect 
of the disposition of trust estates and settlements of a married 
woman's separate property. 

^ Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 12.) 

Removes deficits in the procedure under the Divorce Act*» truly- 
requiring and at last receiving a remedy. 

* Merchant Shipping. (6 Edward VII. c. 52.} 

Dockowners and harbour authorities have often complained that 
the deduction allowed to be made for space occupied by propelling 
power in ascertaining the net tonnage of a ship has injuriously 
affected their receipts, their dues being levied on the net tonnage 
of the vessels using the docks. This Act places a limit on the 
amount of the deduction which may be made in respect of pro- 
pelling power; and this limit has been accepted as a satisfactory 
compromise by the gi-eat majority of the interests concerned. 

i Netifloation cf Births. (7 Edward VII. c. 40.) ' 

A permissive Act, which may be adopted by local authorities 
with the consent of the Local Government Board. Requires a 
birth to be notified to the medical officer of health for the district 
within thirty-six hours. 

^Patents and Designs. (7 Edward VII. c. 28.) 

A comprehensive Act dealing with the grant and revocation of 
patents and amending the law relating to patents and designs in 
many important particulars. An endeavour is made in it to check 
the system under which foreign manufacturers have hitherto been 
enabled to take out patents in this country without any intention 
of working them here, merely in order to prevent British manu- 
facturers from producing articles which might compete with them 
either in their own or in other markets. To this end the Act 
provides what it is hoped will prove a simple and effective procedure 
by which British patents may be revoked when they are worked 
exclusively or mainly abroad, unless satisfactory reasons can be 
given why they are not worked in the United Kingdom. 

^ Patents and Designs (Consolidation). 

(7 Edward VIL c. 29.) 

Consolidates the law (as enacted in six statutes) relating to 
applications for patents and the registration of designs. 

6 
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Petty Sessional Clerks (Ireland >. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 22.) 

Improves the status of certain assistant clerks to petty sessions 
in Ireland. 

* Prisons (Ireland). (7 Edward VII. c. 19.) 

This Act enables prisoners in Irish prisons to earn remission of 
their sentences by good conduct. This has for some time been law 
in England. 

t Probation of Offenders. (7 Edward VII. c. 17.) 

Lai'gely extends the principle of the First Offenders Act by 
enabling the Court, whether it be a first offence or not, to release a 
child offender or any ot^er person on probation, without fine or 
imprisonment. Enables justices to appoint probation officers to 
supervise and assist released persons during their period of pro- 
bation. 

r Public Health. (7 Edward VII. c. 53.) 

Embodies clauses as to streets and buildings, sanitary provisions, 
infectious diseases, common lodging houses, recreation gi'ounds, 
police, fire brigades, &c,, and enables the Local Government Board 
or the Home Office, as the case may be, to declai*e any of such 
clauses in force in urban and rural districts. 

^Public Health (Regulations as to Food). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 32.) 

Enables the Local Government Board to make regulations 
authorising measures to be taken for the prevention of danger to 
public health arising from the importation, storage, and distribu- 
tion of articles of food intended for sale for human consumption. 

^Public Health (Seotland) Amendment, 

(7 Edward VII. c. 30.) 

Relaxes certain of the sections of the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1897, relating to the prevention of infectious diseases, so as to 
encourage local authorities to deal with phthisis as an infectious 
disease under the Public Health Act. 

* Public Works Loans. (7 Edward VII. c. 36.) 

Authorises the Public Works Loan Commissioners to borrow 
money on National credit, in order to lend to Local Authorities in 
the United Kingdom. Likewise provides for a loan being made by 
the Commissioners to Southern Nigeria for the purpose of railway 
construction in Southern and Northern Nigeria, with a view to 
opening up the cotton-growing areas of those Protectorates ; and 
also for a loan to Jamaica towards repairing the damage resulting 
from the recent earthquake. 

n 
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'^Qualification of Women (County and Borough 

COUnOiiS), (7 Edward VII. c. 33.) 

Provides that a woman shall no longer be disqualified by sex or 
marriage for being elected and acting as a County or Borough 
Councillor or Alderman. A woman may also be elected Chairman 
of a County Council or Mayor of a Borough, but cannot act as a 
Magistrate. 

^Qualification of Women (County and Town 

COUnoilS) (SOOtiand). (7 Edward VII. c. 48.) 

A measure for Scotland similar to the last-named. 

^Reieased Persons (Poor Law Reiief). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 14.) 

Relieves ratepayers of a union in which a prison, inebriate 
reformatory, or reformatory or industrial school is situated, from 
their present liability to maintain destitute or infirm persons dis- 
charged from such institutions in cases where they should more 
properly be maintained by some other union. 

t Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 15.) 

Enables the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to make pro- 
visional orders for regulating salmon and freshwater fisheries with 
a view to their improvement and development. 

t Sea Fisheries (Scotiand) (Application of Penalties). 

(7 Edward VII. c. 42.) 

Diverts from the Exchequer to the Scottish Fishery Board 
penalties recovered in respect of illegal sea-fishing in Scotland. 

* Sheriff Courts (Sootiand). (7 Edward VII. c. 51.) 

Awards and modifies the procedure in civil cases heard in the 
Sheriff Courts of Scotland. 

^ Small Holdings and Allotments. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 54.) 

The main object of this Act is to provide further facilities for the 
provision of Small Holdings and Allotments to be let to tenants. 
The Act is designed to secure this end by a careful combination of 
State initiative and local management, and provisions are included 
to put pressure on County Councils vhich are unwilling to take 
action on their own account. The Board of Agriculture will 
appoint Small Holdings Commissioners, whose duty it will be 
to ascertain the demand for Small Holdings. They will report 
to the Board, who may require the County Council to prepare 
a scheme for providing the Small Holdings needed. If the County 
Council unreasonably refuse to act, the Board may order the 
Commissioners to prepare a scheme and to carry it out, the cost 
being charged against the County Council. If the Commissioners, 
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acting in default of the County Council, incur a loss, the Board 
may pay the whole or part of the loss, and if a County Council 
incurs a loss in carrying out a scheme, the Board have undertaken 
to pay half the loss. A special Small Holdings Account is set up to 
which the Treasury will pay £100,000 for the first year, and out 
of this the Board are empowered to establish Small Holdings as 
object-lessons, and to pay the whole or part of the expenses of 
the acquisition of land (other than the piunshase price or rent) 
by County Councils. The just rights of the landlord are carefully 
safeguarded, provision is made for compensation to any labom^ers 
who may be adversely affected by the establishment of Small 
Holdings, and tenant farmers are protected by the provision for 
reduction of the rent where part of a holding is taken, and by the 
limitations in Clause 30, whereby a Council may not take any 
undue amount from any one tenant, and must take into con- 
sideration the size and character of the buildings, so that they 
are not left without sufficient land attached to them. 

* Telegraph (Money). (7 Edward VII. c. 6.) 

Authorises the borrowing of £6,000,000 for the more rapid 
development of the telephone service. 

"^ Territorial and Reserve Forees. 

(7 Edward VII. c. 9.) 

Pi-ovides for the reorganiziition of the military forces (ottiep 
than the regulars), for the establishment of county associations, 
and for the government and discipline of the new territorial force, 
and makes certain alterations with regard to the constitution and 
terms of service of the reserve forces. 

* Transvaal Loan (Guarantee). (7 Edward VII. c. 37.) 

Affords the guarantee of the Imperial Government to a loan of 
£5,000,000, which will be raised gradually as it is required by the 
Transvaal Government. This loan is part of the policy of recon- 
struction and reconciliation which is being pursued in South Africa, 
and by which alone the ravages and devastation of the South 
African war can be repaired. 

* Vaccinatien. (7 Edward VII. c. 31.) 

Substitutes a statutory declaration as to conscientious objection 
to vaccination for the certificate of justices hitherto required. 

* Vacolnation (Scotland). (7 Edward VII. c. 49.) 

Extends to Scotland the benefit of the Conscientious Objectors* 
Act, including the amending Act passed this session. 

^ Whale Fisheries (Scotland). (7 Edward VII. c. 4i.) 

Regulates the whale killing and curing industry recently esta- 
blished in the Shetland Isles and the Hebrides, and seeks to prevent 
any damage therefrom to the herring fishery industry. 
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THlHaS ALREADY 

DOME BY 

THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 



1. Pull Self'-Government granted to the 
Tranovaal. 

2. The issue of liceaces for the importatioa of 
Chinese coolies into the Transvaal stopped. All 
the Chinese now there are to go back— 4,000 were 
sent bacK in July and August, over 15,000 will be 
gone by Christmas. "The last Chinaman must 
go" said General Botha on June 20th. 

.3. The Army put on a business footing, its 
efficiency increased and its cost lessened; the 
Navy i:ept strong and supreme. 

4. The right o! effective combination restored 
and secured to the Workers, and Trade Union 
Funds safeguarded. 

5. The right of compensation for accidents 
given to 6,000^000 workers, auid for injuries to 
health in certain dangerous trades. 

6. Merchant shipping laws amended. Position 
of seamen in regard to food, living room, and 
illness improved. 

7. Greater safety of workers secured by the 
Notice of Accidents Act. 

8. Laundry workers brought under the Factory 
Acts. 

9. Trade Unionism more fully recognised by 
'the State as employer. 

10. Farmers given (a) Compensation for 
damage done by game ; (b) Freedom of cropping ; 
(c) Compensation against unreasonable disturb-- 
ance ; (d) Protection against adulteration of 
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feeding stuffs and fertilizers ; (e) Protection against 
dama^ done by dogs ; and (/) Protection a«aiairt 
the sale of adulterated butter. 

11. Access to the land for small holdings and 
allotment made more easy by the Land Act of 
1907. Vacant Crown Lands made available for 
Small Holdings. 

12. Education authorities enabled to provide 
meals for school children. 

13. Property qualifications for county magis- 
trates abolislied. 

14. A Court of Criminal Appeal set up, per- 
sonal liberty having thus for the first time safe^ 
guards similar to those which have long protected 
property. 

15. The Law as to Patents amended so as to 
safeguard home industries and the home consumer. 

16. Id. taken off the tax on tea. 

17. The shilling duty on exported coal 
abolished— a tax that Mr. Chamberlain, at the 
General Election, declared himself in favour of 
ending. 

18. 3d. taken off income tax on earned incomes 
of less than £2,000. 

19. The National Debt reduced and the 
National Credit raised. 

20. Free Trade adhered to. The- door barred 
and bolted on all attempts to increase the price of 
food by taxation. 

Don't for^ also that in two years the 
House of Lords has wrecked and destroyed 
the Education, Plural Voting, Scottish 
Land, and Scottish Land Values Bills. 
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How to Use the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1907. 



Parliament has lately passed a new Law in 
every farm labourer is deeply interested. 

« « « 

...thousands of labouring men have the knowledge of 
farm work 'which long experience has given them. In 
any other trade, most workmen with the same know- 
ledge and experience would probably have risen to 
become employers in their turn, chiefly because, in other 
trades, there is no difficulty in getting raw material on 
which to work. The shoemaker or the tailor can 
always get leather or cloth. If he has the money, there 
is no man and no law that can stand in his way to pre- 
vent him from doing so. But in many counties, and 
on many estates, it has been impossible for a labouring 
man, however experienced he may be in farm work, to 
get any land for himself, even if he can pay a good rent 
for it, or can afford to buy it ; and all over the country, 
in times past, many thousands of labouring men have 
had nothing to look to beyond their weekly wages 
which are barely sufficient for the necessaries of life, 
and they have ended their days in the workhouse, after 
long years of honest labour, by which they have put 
.money into the pockets of others, and have helped to 
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provide a comfortable old age for them, -but not for 
themselves. ' ' ^ - ^ , . ' ' ^ ■ . . . ^ ' 

The law which has now.beea passed by Parliament 
is intendeHi to dp away with this cruel hardship, and 
this grievous injustice, and to give to farm labourers 
and others the same chance of getting land at a fair 
price that the tailor and shoemaker have of getting 
cloth or leather. 



It is the aim and object of the luew law to make 
it easy for those living and working on the land to 
hire an allotment or a small holding at a rent which 
will allow them to make sure of getting something out 
of the land for themselves, while they also have the 
certainty of not being turned out of their holding at the 
will of somebody else. If anyone wants an allotment, 
say up to five acres, Or if he wants a small holding, say 
up to fifty acres, the new law makes it much easier for 
him to get land for this purpose than it ever was 

before. ' 

♦ ♦ * 

On some estates men can now hire as much land as 
they want, and at a reasonable price: The new law is 
not required insuch a case as that; The men on these 
estates can get what they want by private agreement 
without the help of the law, and, where it can be so 
done, that is the beSt way of doing it. But there are 
many parts of the country where a labouring man finds 
it difficult or impossible to get land, either for an 
allotment or for a small holding, that is to . say, laud 
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in a convenient position and at a reasonable rent, and 
it is to help men of this kind that this new law has 

been passed. 

« •» « 

The first thing that will happen under this law is 
that the Board of Agriculture in London will send 
some officials into the country districts, specially 
chosen for their knowledge and practical experience of 
agriculture. They will be called " Commissioners/' 
^nd they will come on purpose to find out in what 
parishes men want to get allotments or small 
holdings, and which is the best and most con- 
venient part of a parish or an estate for this 
purpose, how many allotments or small holdings are 
wanted in the parish or district, and of what size they 
should be, and whether, besides the land wanted for 
allotments or small holdings, any grazing is required, 
^o that those who get the land may be able to make the 
best use of it, whether as arable land, or as pasture, or 
partly in one way and partly in the other. 
♦ ♦ * 

Many a man may say, " I have no money to buy land 
^ith, but I would like to hire a bit and work it if the 
Tent is not too high, and the distance not too great from 
my own home." These are the very men whom the 
Commissioners from London will be able to help, 
because the Act of Parliament has been passed on pur- 
pose to give such men as these an opportunity of hiring 
land on reasonable terms, men who have not got money 
to buy land or to stock it, but who would be glad to 
lyork some land on their own account, at a rent that 
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will give them the chance of making something out of 
it, and with the knowledge that they will not be turnetl 
out of their holdinjjs. 



'o^ 



The Commissioners from the Board of Agriculture* 
will enquire whether, in any particular parish, there- 
are men who really want land for cultivation, and will 
pay a fair rent for it. They will want to know how 
many men in any parish or district will go in for small 
holdings — say of one, five, ten, fifteen or twenty up to 
fifty acres. Then they will find out whether the County 
Council will take the matter in hand, as the new law 
specially says that County Councils may borrow money 
and buy or hire land, and let it out for small holdings,, 
and that Parish Councils can provide land for allot* 
ments up to five acres in the same kind of way. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

But if the Countv Councils do not believe in this 
plan, or if, for any other reason, they decline to do 
their part, then the law allows the Commissioners from 
the Board of Agriculture in London to act instead of 
the County Councils, and if, after enquiry, the Commis- 
sioners find out that land is wanted for small holdings, 
or allotments, then the Board of Agriculture may come- 
in, and give to the Commissioners the power to buy or 
hire land, and to let it out for this purpose, 

♦ ♦ * 

The men who take land from a Parish Council, frora^ 
the County Council, or from the Commissioners of the 
Board of Agriculture, will have a double security. The 
rent they pay cannot be raised on the improvements. 
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they make themselves, and they will be secure from 
being turned out of their holdings at the will of ono 
man. They will become tenants of a County or ParisU 
Council elected by the ratepayers, or of the Board of 
Agriculture which is a Department of the Government, 
« « « 

One word to show to those who want to get land 
what they are asked to do for themselves, and what is 
offered to them under the new law. 

« « « 

In. the first placp, those who want, land for cultivd- 
tion are asked to come forward and say so, and the 
sooner this is done the better. Those who want allot- 
liients (iip to five acres) should let some members of 
their Parish Council or of the County Council know it. 
or write to the Clerk of the Parish or County Council. 
Those who want small holdings (up to fifty acres) 
should write to the Clerk of the County Council, and 
may also let any members of their County Council 
know that they have done so. Anyone wanting either 
allotments or small holdings may put down on a 
form such as will be found on page 8 how much land 
they would like to have, whether pasture or arable, 
or whether partly of one and partly of the other, and 
whether any grazing rights are required as well. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

If these forms are filled in, when the Com- 
missioners come from London they can see at once 
by looking at them, who wants to get land, and where 
they live, and how much they want. It may not bo 
possible to give to everyone what he wants, but ^ the 
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lirst step will have been taken, and that a very impor- 
tant one, and it may safely be said that the Commis- 
sioners will be most likely to help those who, by 
showing their readiness to help themselves, prove their 
keen desire to get the land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

To sum up what has been said — Under the new 
law, a County Council or a Parish Council is allowed 
to buy or hire land for the purpose of being cut up 
into small holdings or allotments, and let out on hire, 
31 ot as a matter of charity, but at a fair rent, on a 
business footing, and as a matter of justice and of right, 

♦ ♦ * 

If a County Council declines to use its powers, 
then the Board of Agriculture can send their Commis- 
:sioners into any County to act instead of the County 
Council! If anyone prefers to buy a bit of land, and 
can aflpord it, he can do so under a law passed a few 
years ago, which is still in force. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Jfo cash payment is asked for the land, if wanted 
for hire. Public money is to be used for buying the 
land, for putting up the necessary buildings upon it, 
and for making it fit in other ways for the purposes 
for which it is wanted. What is demanded of the 
tenant when he is once in possession of his land is a 
fair rent for the land and buildings on it, a rent far less 
than is now being often paid for small holdings or 
allotments, a rent intended to allow a skilful and thrifty 
labouring man to make a good thing out of his holding 
for himself and his family, and to get the experience 
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that will lead him to become a successful farmer or 
owner of land instead of passing his life in poverty, 
and ending it as a pauper in the workhouse, 

* * * 

If proof is wanted of the desire of the Board of 
Agriculture to give practical help in this matter, during 
the last few months Lord Carrington, the Head of the 
Department, has offered many thousands of acres 
ivhich are at the disposal of the Board in various 
Counties, to be cut up into ! small holdings or 
allotments. Hundreds of applications have been 
coming in, and scores of Tenants have already got 
possession, and are going to work the land, 

•x- « * 

Besides this, a sum of £100^000 has already been 
TOted by the Government, for making experiments in 
small holdings, to show how they can be made to pay. 

♦ * , * 

There are other things provided for in the new law 
l)esides those mentioned here, such as the formation of 
agricultural co-operative societies and banks. This is 
merely a short account of some of the main points in 
the Act which are of special interest to labouring men 
on the land, and which they can make" use of for their 
own great advantage. This leaflet is written in the 
hope that many of them may do so. . 

Frederick Verney, M.P., for North Bucks, 
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John Smith, 
Church End, 
Waterfield. 


Names and 

Adtlressesof Appli- 

cant4 for Small 

Holdings. 


As near 
Church as 
possible. 


it 

P4 


12 acres, 
part clay 
and part 
light soil. 






Grazing on 
Common, 
and access 
to a road. 


Grazing or Other 

Similar Rights 

Asked, and 

Quantity Wanted. 


A per 
acre for 
holding and 
for grazing 
rights. 


a 

a 

C 




If buildings fut up 
more rent would be 
given. 

If the whole 12 acres 
cannot be granted 
now, J. S. would 
be glad of 6, or 8, 
or lb to begin wuth. 

Ordinary farm rent in 
the Parish is /- 
to /- per acre. 
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^=ABOUT= 
THOSE HORSESHOES 



The Tories and Tariff Reformers are endeavouring to make 
a little political capital out of the fact that the War Office has 
given an order for Army horseshoes to an American firm. 

When the Secretary for War invites tenders from the 
manufacturers in this country, he sometimes finds that they have 
formed a " ring " with a view of making us — for it is we and 
aot the Government who find the money— pay more 
than a fair price for them, more, that is to say, than their 
ordinary selling price. 

That is exactly what happens in Protectionist countries, 
where the conditions are favourable to the formation of " rings " 
and " trusts." So to guard against this evil foreign 
firms are allowed to tender. In this case an American 
firm offered to supply the horseshoes for ;f2,7oo — £500 less 
than the lowest English tender — in quicker time 
than the Bnglish firm. Mr. Haldane very properly saved 
the £500 which otherwise YOU would have had to pay. 

" Oh," but say the Tariff Reformers, '* the horseshoes 
were DUMPBD" — that is they were sold under cost 
price to clear out stocks. This is not true — they were 
Specially made, for the pattern of horseshoe used 
by the War Office is not used in America. 

This is by no means the first time that the War Office has 
bought foreign-made horseshoes, as the following figures 
will show : — 
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PiifiCHASEs jQF Foreign-made HonaEaHOES amd 
Nails by the Late Tory GovERifMEirr. 



1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 



;fio,i27 worth. 
28,518 „ 
No return. 
6,802 worth. 
10,668 „ 



It may be that the Tories had to send the orders abroad for 
the same reason that Mr. Haldane has done so now, but, if so, 
let them say so. 

In the two years ended March 31st, 1906, no foreign htwrse- 
shoes were purchased, but not from any reluctance on the part 
of the Tory Government to deal abroad, for during that period 
they spent £506|853 in manufactured goods made abroad. 

As the South African war was finally ended 
in May, 1902, it cannot be said that the horse^ 
ahoes purchased abroad in 1903 and 1904 were to 
meet an emergency. 



The Tories wanted some-' 
thing to cheer them up. They 
thought they had got hold of a 
good thing in these American 
horseshoes. Unluckily they 
forgot 

THEIR OWN 
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LIBERALISM 
and SOCIALISM. 

ZFrom a Speech by the 
Rt. Hon. H. M. ASQUITH, Af,P„ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
at Ladybank, on October 19th, 1907.2 

"I shall have future opportunities of saying something 
definite and precise about the grave constitutional question of 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament, and I will 
not pass by the almost equally interesting topic of the composi- 
tion, aims, programme, and prospects of his Majesty's present 
Opposition. To-night, addressing a band of Liberal workers, I 
will select as my most important text a topic of somewhat 
wider scope — namely, the relations, actual or supposed, between 
Liberalism and Socialism. 

What the Tories Say. 

"We cannot take up a Tory newspaper or read a Tory 
speech without coming across the suggestion that the Socialists 
have captured or are in process of capturing the Liberal party, 
and that the people of this country, if they wish to avoid the 
inconveniences of universal spoliation, will do well — indeed, 
it is the only course open to them — to throw themselves bodily 
and blindly into the arms of 1 oryism and tariff reform. That 
seems the burden of the message which Mr. Wyndham came all 
the way from Dover to deliver yesterday to our benighted 
neighbours in the city of Perth. 

What does Socialism Mean? 

" In this, as in other controversies, both political an<J 
religious, it will clear the groun4 and the air if we can only 
persuade our rhetoricians, who are numerous and noisy, to 
define their terms. What do they mean by Socialism ? There is 
a very real sense, as a great Liberal statesman said a few years 
ago, in which we are all Socialists nowadays. Anyone who 
looks around with u'^nojudiced eves at the structure of society 
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as it actually is, and realises, not only the eriormous disparities 
in the distribution of material comioft and happiness, but the 
still more striking discrepancies between opportunity on the one 
side and talent and character on the other, will not only find it 
difficult to reconcilt what he sees with even the rudest standard 
of ideal justice, but will be tempted to be amazed at the patience, 
even the inertness, with which the mass of mankind acquiesce in 
what they deem to be their lot. No wonder that constant con- 
templation of and reflection upon §uch a spectacle has driven and 
continues to drive some of the best and finest spirits of our race 
into moral and intellectual revolt. 

The Work of Liberalism. 

"Now there is much in what is vaguely described and 
loosely denounced as the spread of Socialism, that means no 
more than this— that men's S&ciail vision is bcifng 
enlarged and their social conscience aroused. 
That this should be the case, far from being a matter of regret, 
is one of the healthiest signs of our times. We may 
go a step further, we who are Liberals, and who, 
therefore* owe no allegiance to special classes or 
to particular interests, believing that in preparing 
the road for a better future there is a large place 
for the collective effort and organised energies of 
the community. Liberalism in this country necessarily began 
as an emancipating and therefore, in a sense, a destructive move- 
ment. Large areas of our social and industrial life had to be 
set free from the misdirected and paralysing activity of the State. 
Trade had to be set free from throttling tariffs ; the practice of 
religion had to be set free from invidious and discriminating 
tests ; both in national and municipal government, the barriers of 
caste had to be broken down and a way opened to the 
democracy. That task of emancipation or of liberation is still 
far from complete. But there is another side to the matter. 
The experience of our own and of every other 
progressive country has shown there are wants, 
needs, services, which cannot be safely left to ti^ 
unregulated operation of the forces of supply and 
demand, and for which only the communityr as a 
whole can make adequate and effective provision. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits by the balance of 
expediencies so long as we keep in mind that a large part of the 
evils and apparent injustices or society are due to causes beyond 
the reach of merely mechanical treatment. Look at what the 
State has done during the last 60 years for the health of the home, 
for compulsory and free education, for the protection of labour in 
factory, workshop, railway, and ship. There is not a single 
Stage in that process which has not been denounced 
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as a form of Socialism; but does n^ny man now 
re^et it? Does any one wish us as a nation to 
retrace our steps? Can anyone be blind enough 
to think the process is complete ? 

Where Liberalism and Socialism part 
company. 

" If you ask me at what point it is that Liberalism and 
what is called Socialism in the true and strict sense of the term 
part company, I answer, When liberty in its positives 
and not merely its negative, sense is threatened. 

Liberty means more than the mere absence of coercion or restraint; 
it means the power of initiative, the free play of intelligences and 
wills, the right, so long as a man does not become a danger or a 
iiuisance to the community, to use ais he thinks best the faculties 
of his nature, the earnings of his hands or his brain, the oppor- 
tunities of his life. The great loss counterbalancing all the 
apparent gains of a reconstruction of society upon what are 
called Socialistic lines will be that liberty will be slOwly 
but surely starved to deathi and that with a superficial 
equality of fortunes and conditions, even if that could be 
attained, we should have the most sterilising despotism 
that the world has ever seen. 

Not afraid of the Advent of Socialism. 

"To Socialism, so understood, Liberals are 
prepared to offer a convinced and uncompromising 
opposition* But I am not so much afraid of its advent in this 
country as many excellent people seem to be. I heard a story the 
other day of one of our most advanced Labour members, who saw 
last year for the first time thequaint ceremonial attendant upon the 
opening of Parliament by the King. He remarked rather grimly to 
a friend, * All this will take a lot of abolishing? And before the 
foundations of the new Jerusalem on Socialistic lines are well and 
truly laidjthey will find they have to get rid, npt only of a great deal 
of solemn parade and ceremonial entwining themselves around 
the fabric of an ancient society, but that they liave also to 
get rid of some of tlie elementary sentiments and 
passions of human nature that are incarnated in 
the average Briton. 

Fighting the Wrong Enemy. 

" When, therefore. Lord Balfour of Burleigh appealed to his 
countrymen to form a new organization to deal with Socialism, 
this appeal left me very cold. I do not under-rate the activity, 
or the progress of the Socialistic propaganda, or the importance 
of meeting it with a constant and persistent exposure of many 
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of its cloudy though alluring fallacies ; but the real .danger lies 
in leaving evils unredressed and problems unsolved on the ground 
that, except by revolutionary expedients, it is beyond the compet- 
ence 6f statesmen to deal with them. I am afraid that Lord 
Balfour and his friends^ with the best* intentions in the world, 
are organizing their crusade against the wrong enemy. 

The Liberal Party the only Paji^y capable 
of oombating Socialism. 

''The Liberal Party is the only pdjrty which, 
as a party, is capable of combating Socialism in 
the sense of the last few sentences with any 
effect. Why ? Because the Liberal Party is free 
and unfettered by entangling* alliances with 
interests, monopolies, classes, and privileges 
which, with a kind of network of interdependence, cover the frame 
of society and make progress with social reforms seem sometimes 
well-nigh desperate. ... 

<'The Community must be Mastep in its 

own House." 

" I think I have sufficiently refuted the dharge that we 
are coquetting with Socialism, and have proved that we are 
pursuing that patli of social reform^ whicli gives 
tlie best liope for .the real contentment oi tlie 
people and for the avoidance of revolutionary 
changes- The truth is— and this is the sum and substance of 
the whole matter— the community must be master in 
its own house. That is no principle of anarchy 4 it is the 
security and safeguard of social union. The Monarchy and Con- 
stitution of Great Britain are a hundred times safer to-day than 
they were a hundred years ago. Why ? Because, as Tennyson said, 
they have been 'broad-based Upon the people s will.' 
By widening the area of political power we have at the same time 
widened the area of political responsibility and stability. It 
will be the same with our social institutions unless I am much 
mistaken. JProperty and liberty each oi them 
becomes more and not less secure by every step 
which is taken to remove the sense oi injustice, 
to diffuse and equalize the pressure oi the 
common burden, and--most important of all— TO 
KEEP EVERY PARTICULAR INTEREST IN 
SUBORDINATION TO THE INTEREST OF 
THE WHOLE-" 
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